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Preface to the Second Edition 



My object in writing this book was to provide help and guidance For 
advanced students of English as a foreign or second language. The 
traditional grammar book provides information on accidence and 
syntax, ft sets out and describes the various pans of speech. It is 
often concerned with the historical development of the language. 
Such older grammars provide much information about the language 
but do not help the student to use the language. Analysis and 
parsing may be good intellectual exercises but arc not otherwise of 
much value. 

Analysis is helpful at a later stage hut the learner is—or should I 
more concerned with sentence-building. For this he needs lo 
come acquainted with the pa'iir.u of English sentences. He v.-.- 
to know how words collocate, to know where certain classes ■{ 
words, and which of these words, have their normal places tn 
sentences. He needs to know (for example, for adverbs and adverb 
phrases) what alternative positions there are. 
A knowledge of how to put words together io the right order is as 
important as a knowledge of their meanings. The most important 
patterns are those of the verbs. Unless the leamer becomes familiar 
with these he will be unable to use his vocabulary. He may suppose 
that because he has heard and seen I intendjhopeiwaiit! propose to 
come, he may say and write V suggest to come; that because he has 
heard and seen Phase tell me the meaning of this sentence, he may 
say and write 'Please explain me this sentence. Because He began 
talking about the weather means about the same as He began to talk 
about the weather, he may suppose, wrongly, that He stopped talking 
about the crops means the same as He stopped to talk about the crops. 
Because / tike to travels accepted, he may think, wrongly again, that 
*Hc dislikes to travel \i as acceptable as He dislikes travelling. 
It is important, loo, that the learner, when he uses a noun or adjc-. 
live, should be familiar with the patterns in which it is used. Wlic:i 
be uses such adjectives as kind and thoughtful, he should be familiar 
with their use after introductory it or exclamatory how. 

It was kindj thoughtful of you to meet me at the station. 

How kindjlhoug'htful (ft was) of you to meet me at the station! 

Nor,: The urn of the oleriik • Sndtealea that tho pl.raic or lenience fcllc-wini 
ii an simple of uncrctplabt* ujage. 
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For (lie adjective anxious he needs to be familiar with its use with 
prepositions (e g anxious for news, anxious about someone's health), 
ami, when anxious means 'eager', its use with an infinitive (eg 
anxious to start). 

There is an Index of Subjects ami an Index of Words. Tlie Index 
of Words includes only a selection of those which are dealt with 
in this book. It cannot take the place of the dictionary. The learner 
will do well, while he is learning, to enter on record cards or in a 
loose-leaf notebook any examples of patterns of common words 
likely to be useful to biro. For the verb succeed he might note such 
examples as They succeeded in climbing Ml Everest (VT3A). For the 
noun intention be might note the example lie lias no intention of going 
(NI*2). Willi ibis he might place the examples It was not his intention 
to go. If he lias also an example of the verb intend, as in lie doesn't 
intend to go (VP7.M, he has full inferences when he needs to use 
intention and intend. A good dictionary provides information on 
patterns, but the making of one's own collection is an excellent way 
of lixing usages in the memory. 

The learner who wishes to speak and wrile English is rightly con- 
cerned wilh grammatical correctness. lie should also be concerned 
with being idiomatic, wilh using the kind of English that will not 
strike (be listener or reader us being artificial, or formal when an 
informal Style is appropriate, Part Five of this book approaches ibis 
problem from a new angle. Instead of dealing with sucb auxiliary 
and modal verbs as be, haue, eanjcoutd, wtllj would, shall/ shotdd, 
maylmight, must, ought oue by one and describing their funclions, 
the situation is taken as the starling-point. Thecouccpl ofobtigation 
can be expressed by (he use of such words as necessityjnecessuiy, 
competjcompulsionlcompulsory, obligelobtigationjubligalory. (Sec (he 
examples, 5.S1-30.) Except in formal style a native speaker of 
English is unlikely 10 use Ihese words. He will prefer constructions 
wiib have to/haoegol to, mast, ought to, or should. These words are 
often more difficult for the foreign learner of English than ilic more 
formal words. Some of them are irregular or defective verbs. The 
beginner is tempted to use the more formal verbs because their 
patterns are easier than the patterns for words used in informal or 
colloquial style. By grouping together the various ways. in which such 
concepts as obligation and necessity, permission, possibility, 
achievement, hopes and wishes are expressed, with numerous 
examples, the learner is enabled to become familiar with the ways 
used most frequently to express these concepts. 
The approach to the problems of lime and tense (Pan Two) has been 
made from llic same angle. The tenses are set out. and then, instead 
of an account of how each tense is used, time, not tense, has been 
taken as lite starting-point. Mere is an aspect of time, here is a 
situation. Which Icnse or lenses may be used here? Or what tense 
equivalent (eg going to for future lime) ate available and per harts 
preferable? 

It is a sound principle not to present the learner with s|iecimens of 
incorrect English and then require him to point out and correct the 
errors. Such a procedure in ihe form of exercises is harmful. In this 



book there are occasional specimens of incorrect usage, but the* 
arc errors which are known, from the experience of Unguajt 
teachers, to be frequent. Such specimens, when they occur in Wt 
book, are preceded by an asterisk, as in 'fleuse explain me 1Kb 
sentence, above. Tlie asterisk is occasionally used to indicate not a 
grammatically incorrect sentence but a sentence which is not quito 
idiomatic, one for which there is a prcfciable ^llernative. Thus, the 
sentence *A mop is on this wall is not wrong. Bill the sentence There's 
a tmip on this wall is preferable. If the learner is wanted in ibis way, 
be will be less likely to compose the seuiencc 'Four windows are in 
this room, which is unacceptable. 

In parts of the book, where word order may vary wilh stress, an ! 
where strong and weak forms of ceriain words occur, phonetic and 
tonettc symbols have been used. These are given and explained on 

™" *"* A S Hornby 
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Introduction: I lie Spoken Language 



Until about ihe middle of ihis century grammarians concerned 
themselves chiefly with language as it appeared in print, and com- 
paratively little with (lie spoken language. They concerned them- 
selves mure with the literary form of the language than with 
colloquial usages. Many grammar books still illustrate syntax almost 
exclusively with quotations from printed sources. 11 E Palmer's 
A Grammar of Spoken English (1st edition, 1924) was a notable 
exception. In this pioneer work all examples were in phonetic 
transcription. 

(t is now accepted that the spoken forms of a language must rank 
equally with the formal and literary forms. This means that the 
sounds of the language, and its stress patterns, rhythm and intonation 
must receive aticntion. In this book, as in the Oxford Advanced 
Learner's Dictionary of Current English, the examples are rarely 
taken from printed material. The great majority are typical of 
spoken English, though examples typical of formal English arc often 
given for contrast. 

There arc numerous authoritative books on these subjects and a 
short ilst is given on page xv. There are several forms of phonetic 
and tonctic transcriptions in use today. The symbols used in the 
occasional transcriptions in this book arc explained below. 



Sounds: Koy to tho Phonetic Symbols 

As (his Guide to Patterns and Usage in English is designed for use 
with the Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary of Current English, 
ihinl rdition, the symbols used by A C Gimson Tor the revised 
eleventh impression of that edition arc also used in this book. 



Vowt(» and 
Diphthongs 



I /i:/ as in ire /si:/ 1 1 Ixi as in fur l\x<r)l 

I l\l asirtiif /sit/ 12/3/ as in ago fa'qwf 

3 /e/ asm im /ten/ U/ci/ as in page /pctdj/ 

4 Irt asm/iar /hit/ 14 hxsl tshthomt /town/ 

5 Lf.l asinorm /a:m/ 15 hil as in five /f.nv/ 

6 'V as in got /gnt/ 16 /a o/ asmmw /nam/ 

7 fa.l as in mw /sa:l 17 hit as in join h\ysml 

8 hi as in put /put/ 18 /ra/ as in near /mstr)/ 

9 /u:/ as in fori /lu:/ 19 leal <is in hair /hesfr)/ 
10 /a/ as in cup /kj\p/ 20 losl as in pure /pjtofrj/ 
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1 


/p/ 


as in pen 


/pen/ 


11 


hi 


as in saw 


hxl 


2 


/b/ 


as in bed 


/bed/ 


14 


hi 


as in zoo 


Itm-.I 


3 


III 


as in tea 


Iw.l 


15 


l\l 


as in she 




4 


/d/ 


as in did 


/did/ 


16 


hi 


as in vision 1 v\$n/ 


5 


hi 


as in cat 


/kjet/ 


17 


/h/ 


as in how 


/hao/ 


6 


(9/ 


as in get 


/ijet/ 


18 


Iml 


as in man /im/ 


7 


lib 


as in chin 


fltrnf 


19 


hi 


as in now 


/nao/ 


S 


M.l/ 


as in June Al3u:n/ 


20 


hi 


as in sing 


/siny 


9 


m 


as in fall 


/fail/ 


21 


N 


as in leg 


/ley/ 


ib 


hi 


as in voice 


/V3IS/ 


22 


hi 


as in red 


/red/ 


1 1 


m 


as in thin 


/Oin/ 


23 


tit 


as in yes 


/jes/ 


12 


m 


as in then 


/fkn/ 


24 


M 


as in wet 


/wci/ 



/. , . (r)/: this means that the /r/ is pronounced only when the next 
word begins wi<h a vowel sound and follow without pause, as in far 
away, I tax a'wci/. 



Stress and Pitch 

Stress is the force given to a word or syllable in speech. Pitch is the 
relative height or depth of the level of the voice. Pilch may be 
sustained (at a high or low level) or it may rise or fall. Stress and 
pilch arc closely associated. 

In the word examine the stress is on the second syllable. The hrst 
and I bird syllables are unstressed. In the word examination there is a 
Strong (or principal) stress on the fourth syllabic, and a weak (or 
subordinate! stress on the second syllable. The other syllables are 
unstressed. On the syllable wilh principal stress there is typically a 
change in pitch, cither a rise or a fall. 

In tins book shon vertical stroke* have been used to indicate word 
stress. /'/ for principal stress and /,/ lor subordinate stress. Tims the 
word examme is transcribed as /ig'Manm/ and examination as 
/i(],zarjni'neijn/. 

In recent years a system has been developed for connectei! speech 
which indicales pitch as well as sentence stress. In ihis system the 
short vertical stroke /'/ instead of indicating stress alone, indicates a 
high level tone. Stress accompanied by a high Tailing pilch El 
indicated by a short slant tine /V. Ucsides this sign for a tone falling 
from a high to a low pitch, further information about the ba'.ic 
intonation patterns of sentences can be given by use of the signs fj 
for a pitch falling from medium to low, jj Tor one rising from low 
to medium and /'/ for one rising from medium to high. Two such 
pilch movements may occur in Immediate succession on a single, 
(even monosyllabic) word in English, notably high-to-low fall and 
low-to-mediiim rise When a syllable coming ialer than anothci 
one is also marked as a high-level tone, the latter is slightly lower 
ihan the former. If a sentence begins at Ihe normal fairly low level 
pitch used for unstressed words at the beginning of an utterance 

xffl 
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they arc not marked. Oilier unmarked words and syllables follow 
ihe pitch indicated by the previous marked one. When more than 
one independent intonation phrase occurs within a sentence, the 
end of a complete intonation unit is indicated by a vertical bar /|/. 
Unmarked words or syllables at the beginning of (be new phrase are 
to be interpreted as they would be at the beginning of a new scnience. 
(Tliosc more familiar with a numerical notation for intonation 
marking may note thai eg the Trager-Smilh system equivalents to 
Ihe five lone marks used in this book arc (i)/7 =. /3— f / (i i> /*/ = /3-3/ 
mi*! = 2-i/{\v)U = 12-UMIJ = / 1-2/, Thus /V - ,3-1-2/.) 



Examples of 
Connactod Spaech 

Jane can speak " French. 

This is typical of ordinary statements. There is a fairly low level pitch 
an June etc and a high-falling lone on French. Can is unstressed with 



'Can Jane speak 'French? 

ft high or low rising tone, as on French, is typical of questions asking 
for .i 'Yes' or 'No' answer. The high-level tone on can indicates a 
stress ou ibis word, with the pronunciation /karn/. 

I'kxn Jsein spi:k Trent// 
Cart 'Jane speak French ? 

Tins is similar, but with a high-level tone on Jane, so that Jane is 
given prominence and can has the weak forni /kan/. 

/ksn 'djetn spt.k ,frcnt// 
There arc alio combinations of more than one pitch movement in a 
>mgle ione. eg railing-riling as /*,/, rising -falling as /,'/. etc. These 
may extend over one or more syllables. They are used to give 
special significance, often to imply something which is to be under- 
stood. For information on their uses, the books in ihe Reading I ist 
should be referred to. A few simple examples follow. 

/ 'can' i help you \now. 

The falling-rising tone ou now implies that the speaker may be able 10 
help later. 



fall and the rise occur on separate words, giving fairly equal 
attention to both important words whereas in the previous scnience 
a much greater share of the a item ton was concentrated on now. 

This dictionary "costs /nort. 

This carries an implication such as ' . . , but it's much better value". 
In ihe son of context in which this sentence would occur, the word 
more, although carrying a rising pitch, may be regarded as merely 
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sharing a single falling-rising lone with the word costs which lias 
almost all Ihe attention. It can be shown with both marks before the 
only important word, costs, to represent exactly the same pronuncia- 
tion. Thus: 

litis dictionary \casts more. 

This is a less self-evident notation but conveys that in such a context 
the speaker attaches no more importance (o ihe word more than he 
would to the second syllabic of the word dearer iHic bad expressed 
exactly the same idea with the wording: 

Thh dictionary's " /learer. 
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PART ONE 



Verbs and Verb Patterns 

Definitions 

1.1 There is no useful or adequate definition of the lerm verb. Il is 
useful, however, to distinguish between finite and non-finite forms of 
verba. The non-finites are the infinitive (present and perfect, *ith or 
without to), Ihc present and past participles, and the gerund (or ver- 
bal noun). The finites arc those forms other than the non-unites. Thus, 
Ihc non-finflcs of be arc: (to) be, (to) have been, being antl been, and 
Ihc (miles are am, is, are, was, were. The non-finites of see arc: (r<0 
see, (to) have seen, seeing and seen, antl the unites arc see, sees anil 
.law. 

When an infinitive is used with la (as in / want to go, I ought to have 
gone) it is called the fff-infinitivc. When used without to (as in / must 
go, I should have gone) it is called [he bare infinitive. 
The present participle and the gerund are identical in form. In 
Tfie boys are swimming, ihere is the present participle. In 77re beys 
like swimming, Ih^re is the gerund. 

1.2 The lerm auxiijary is used for a number of verbs which have a 
variety of functions. The finites of do are used as operating verbs for 
Ihc formation of the interrogative and negative. The unites of fV are 
used lo form the progressive (or continuous) tenses and the passive 
voice. 

The finilcs wililwotdd, shall! should, canjcould, may\mighi, must, 
ought, need, dare and used (with to), are called auxiliaries, often 
distinguished by being called modal auxiliaries. 



Auxilinry Verbs 



Non-finite forms 


Finite forms 


Infinitive Present Past 

Participle Participle 


Present 
Tense 


Past 
Tense 


be being been 
have having had 
do doing done 


am, is, are 
have, has 
do, does 
shall 
will 
ran 


was, were 

had 

did 

should 
would 
totdd 




may 

must 

ought 

/wed 

dare 


might 
used 



1 
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1.3 Tlie icrm anomalous finite (abbreviated AF) is used of the 24 
Guiles of these auxiliary verbs. 

1.4 The icrm defective verb is used of (hose verbs of which some parts 
are missing. Thus mttst has no infinitive and no participles. Wilt, shall, 
can. may and ought are defective verbs. 

1.5 The term irregular verb is used of those verbs which do not have 
the suffix -ed for the past tense/ participle-, c g gofwentlgone; begin} 
began/begun: takellookjtaken; meanjmeantjmeaitt; put\put\put. 

1.6 The term anomalous is useful as a label for the 24 finite* in the 
table above as a class. The most obvious feu lure of these fin ilea is 
that they can be joined to the contracted form of not, e g isn't, 
weren't, haven't, don't, didn't, can't, shouldn't, oughtn't. The term 
anomalous is restricted to those Unites which combine with i s- t in 
this way. Thus, have is anomalous in / haven't finished and t haven't 
lime to do it now. Out have is not anomalous in 1 have breakfast as 
half past seven. {Here have is an ordinary, or non-anomalous, finite, 
and the negative is I don't have breakfast at half past seven, not »l 
haven't breakfast at half past seven. Sec 1.21 below.) 

The 24 A F are not always auxiliary. The Unites of be are linking 
verbs, not auxiliary, in: 

Miss Green is a teacher. 
The men art busy. 

The finites of have are not auxiliary in; 

Have you any money? 
Jane Ims two brothers, 
lliey had a good holiday. 



Functions of the Anomalous Finites 

1.7 These Unites have many functions. They can be placed in two 
classes. 

First, tbey are important as structural words, used to operate the 
negative and interrogative. They are used to avoid repetition, eg in 
short answers and in disjunctive (or 'tag') questions. The positions 
of certain classes of adverbs are decided by the occurrence or non- 
occurrence or anomalous finites in sentences. 

Secondly, some of them ore used to form moods for which English 
has no inflected forms. When used in this way they may be termed 
modal verbs or modal, auxiuariej (modal being the adjective 
corresponding to mode or mood). 

The uses of the modal auxiliaries are dealt with in Part Five of this 
( using the Index. 



Varba and V.rb Pattama 



The Formation 
oftli 



1.8 A finite verb is made negative by the use of not. In modem English 
only the 24 A F arc made negative by simply adding not after the 
finite. 

He is busy — He is notlHe's not\Ue isn't busy. 
I can come. — I cannot I can't come. 

You ought to do that — You ought not\oughtnt to do that. 

Non-AF require the helping verb do. 

He wants It. — (He does want It.) — He doesn't want it. 

He wanted if. — (He did waul it.) — tU didn't want it. 

Viey went there. -~ (They did go there.) — They didn't go tlu-rc. 

In spoken English and informal written English (e g social corre- 
spondence), the contracted negative forms arc used: isn't, aren't, 
didn't, can't, wouldn't. 

The use of not with non-AF was usual i Q older English (e g Shake- 
speare, the Authorized Version of the llible): Tempt not a desperate 
mail. (In modern English Don't tempt a desperate man.) 



Tha Formation 

o( tha Intarrogatlva 

1.9 The interrogative is formed by inversion of the subject and the 
finite, which must be one of the 24 AF, 

They ate ready. — Are they ready f 
He can swim. — Can he swim ? 

The auxiliary do is used if the finite is non-anomalous : 

77rev went away. *+ (They did go away.) -» Did they go away? 
He Ukes it. - (He does like it.) - Does he like it? 

There are other forms of questions (e g with it/hat. IKfio, etc, or 
using intonation). See Part S. 

Went you . . . ? Howcame you to. . .? and other instancesof ft Subject 
preceded by a non-AF are archaic or literary survivals. 



Tha Interrogative- 
ly eoativa 



1.10 This is formed by placing not after the subject in formal written 
style, or by the use of the contracted negative forms in spoken 
English and often in informal written style. 

Does he want it?-* Does he not want it ? (or) Doesn't he want it ? 
Did they go ? - Did they not go ? (or) Didn't they go ? 



Verbs and Verb Patterns 

Other Example* 
of Inversion 

1.11 I aversion of (he subject and the finite verb (always one of the 24 AF) 
occursafter a front-shifted negative (including such semi-negatives as 
hardly, scarcely, little, seldom, rarely). 

Little did they know that . . . (= They little knew (hat . . .) 
In no other way can the matter be explained. (=■ The matter can 
be explained in no other way,) 

Hardly had we started (= We had hardly started) when it 
began to rain. 

SeidomlRarely have I (= I have seldomf rarely) heard such 
beautiful singing. 

Never shall I (= I shall never) forget your kindness. 

Only then did I see (= I saw only then) the danger we were in. 



Avoidance of 
Repetition 

1.12 'Hi'; ?4AF are used in short answers to questions. There is a fall in 
pi ten on the 'Yes - or 'No' and on the finite verb. 

Did you .find it? " Yes, I 'did. (or) 'No, I 'didn't. 
'Can you do it a fane? ' Yes, I 'can. (or) 'No, I 'can't. 
Has she been .warned? ' Yes, she 'has. (or) 'No. she 'hasn't. 
' Who wants to come 'with me ? 'All of us do. (or) 'None of us do. 
'Who broke the 'window? 'Tom did. (or) 'I r didn't. 

These finites are also used to avoid repetition of a verb in a subse- 
quent statement, eg in a co-ordinate clause. 

He didn't often grumble, and when he 'did, no one paid much 
attention. 

He isn't often punished, and when he 'is, it seems to have no 
effect. 



Questions 

1.13 The 24 AF are used in "tag' questions, added to statements. The 
subject in the tag question is a pronoun or introductory there. If 
there is a rise in pitch on the finite in the question, the speaker 
expects or invites the listener to agree. IT (here is a fall in pitch en the 
finite in the question, the speaker is confident of his statement. 

Tomorrow's 'Sunday, .Isn't It? (or 'isn't it?) 

He left 'yesterday, .didn't he? (or ^didn't he?) 

You want 'five, .don't you? (or 'don't you?) 

Yon can't speak .Danish, .can you? (or Yo/t you?) 

Tttey won't be here Jong, .will they? (or 'will they?) 

There's a 'cat in the garden, .isn't there? (or 'isn't there?) 



Varba and Varb Pattern* 



14 Tag questions are often used as responses to indicate an attitude to 
a statement, e g polite interest, disbelief, indifference, contradiction 
or disagreement {depending on the use of a rise or fafJ in pilch). 

A: I'mgoing to' Moscow next month. B:Oh,,are ^(indicating 

surprise or interest) 

A: You must pay me the money at 'once. BiOh.I 'must, .must I ? 
(indicating perhaps defiance or indignation) 
A: I'm not going to do anything more. B: Aren't you? (or) 
'Oh, you 'are, .aren't you? 

A: I'm afraid we're going to be late. D: 'Oh no we .aren't, 
there's plenty of time. 

A: Tliere's no need to hurry. D: 'Oh yes there .is. 

These finites are used lo indicate agreement. The pattern is So + 
subject + AF. There is a fall in pitch on the AF. 

A; I hear you went to Leeds last week. B: So I 'did. (= Yes, 

that's right.) 

A: Time are two tigers in the garden. B: So there 'are I {= Yes, 
you're right.) 

They are used to correct or contradict a statement (or a suggestion 
in question form, usually with why). The answer often begins 
Oh no or But. 

A: I'm told that Harry has been divorced six limes. Q: Oh no he 
Jiasn't. Only 'twice. 

A: / hear you failed in your exams. B: Oh no I .didn't! 

A : Why didn't you help the old man off the bus? B : But I 'did! 

A; Why do you beat your wife so often ? B: But I 'don't! I've 

'never beaten htrl 
The 24 A F arc used in the pattern so + AF + subject, as shown in 
the examples beiow. 

/ can do it and so can 'you. 

Tom speaks French andsodoeskis 'sister. (=• His sister speaks 
French, loo.) 

Jane will be there and so shall 'I. 
The same pattern is used in responses from a second speaker: 
A: / must leave now. B: So must 'I. 

A: / enjoyed that concert. B: So did 'all of us (or) So did we \dl. 

In (his pattern the finite is unstressed. There is a fall in pitch on (he 
subject. In So can you, the finite can is /ksn/. In So shall /, the 
finite shall is reduced to /Jl/, and So shall I is /'sso fl 'at/. The two 
words so shall have the same pronunciation as the adjective social. 
The AF are also used in I lie pattern nor /neither + AF + subject, 
with an unstressed finite and a fall in pitch on the subject. 

/ can't do it and neither can 'you. 

Harry didn't go to church; nor did his 'sister. 

A: / don't like this kind of music. B: Nor do '!, and nor does 

my 'sister. 
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Tha Emphatic Affirmative 

1.16 To place emphasis on the affirmative element in a statement, or in 
a rejoinder to a statement, stress or a change in pitch is used on the 
finite verb, which must be one of the 24 AF. If such stress or change 
in pilch is used on a non-anomalous finite, prominence is given to 
the meaning of the verb, not to the affirmative element. If, for 
example, stress or a change in pitch occurs on wrote, in / Vrere to 
him, this gives prominence to the meaning of write: I communicated 
with him in writing, not by speaking to him, not by sending him a 
verba) message, etc. Here arc examples of the emphatic affirmative: 

Ift "do find the book, I'll send it to you. 

He doesn't often visit me, but when he % 'does, he stays for hours. 

You Ve working hardl 

A: Who broke the window? B: "I did/ft. A; Well, who "did 
break it? (instead of Who broke it? as in the first question) 

To emphasize the negative element in a statement, stress or a 
change in pitch is used on the negative word (usually not). 

I did "not take your pen (instead of the more usual / ^didn't take 
your pen). 

Advarb Position 

1.16 Adverb position is dealt with in Part Four. Mid-position adverbs 
precede oon-AF and follow AF (unless these are stressed). 

With non-AF: 

We generallyjusttally go to school by bus. 
Ttie sun always rises in the east. 
They soon found what they wanted. 

With AF: 

You should always try to be punctual. 
I can seldom find enough time for reading. 
We shall soon be there. 

With a stressed AF, cf: 

We've never refused to help. 
We never "have refused to help. 

sec 4.4. 4.11-12 and Tables 91-2. 
Notes on tha Anomalous Finitea 

am, it. are, was, ware 

1.17 The finiles of be are anomalous whether they are used as link verbs 
or auxiliaries. 

He's busy. He isn't busy, is he busy ? 

ffe's working. He isn't working. Is he working? 

6 
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Be is used in imperatives. 

Be quiettpatient! 
Do be is used in imperatives to give emphasis or to persuade. 

Do be quiet {pat lent, please! 
Don't be is used for the negative imperative. 

Don't be so curiouslfoolishl 
The verb be is not used in the progressive lenses when it indicates a 
state that is Static or unchanging, as in John is an engineer. When it 
is used to indicate what may change or vary, (he progressive lenses 
may be used, as in John is being very patient. Here John's patience 
may give out. Lie may become impatient. In such cases, be may be 
non-anomalous in ic/u'-questioris: 

Why don't you be more reasonable? 

Why don't you be a man (= manly) and face your troubles 
bravely ? 

For other uses of be, see be in the Index. 

hava, has. had 

1.16 The Unites have, has, had are always anomalous when usol as 
auxiliaries in the formation of the perfect tenses: 
He has left. He hasn't left. Has he left ? 
They hud left. They hadn't left. Hadn't they left? 

When these fmitcs are not auxiliaries, they are sometimes anomalous 
and sometimes non-anomalous. There arc differences between 
British and American usage. There are differences in British usage 
depending on the meaning of the verb. 



1.19 Have is used to indicate possession or ownership. When used in 
this sense, the Unites of have are anomalous. In informal style, 
British English, have got is a preferred alternative. 

How manv books have you (got)? 

I linven't (got) enough money for the journey. 

In ordinary American usage, these finiles are not anomalous. 
How many pencils do you Imoe ? 
Tom doesn't have a pencil. 
Does your brother hove a bicycle? 

1.20 Have is used to indicate characteristics and relationships. A sentence 
with a finite of have may often be recomposed with a finite of 6e. 

Tills room has five windowt. 

There are five windows in this room. 

Tltis jacket has three pockets. 

There are three pockets in this jacket. 



V*rba and Varb Pilttim 

Mary has blue eyes, 
Mary's eyes are blue. 

What long hair that fellow hast 

Isn't that fellow's hair long I , 

How many children have they ? 

flow many children are there in the family ? 

In British usage, the finiies, wheo used in this way, are anomalous. 
In colloquial style, the perfect tenses with got are often used. 

' How many pockets has your jacket got? 
Hasn't he got long hairl 
Have you got many friends here ? 

In American usage, the unites are n on- anomalous. 

How many packets does your jacket have? 
Do you have many friends here? 

1 .21 When have is used with such meanings as take, receive and experience, 
the finiies are non-anomalous in both British and American usage, 

Do you Itave ( = drink) coffee or tea for breakfast? 
. Cf Have we {got) (= Is there) any coffee in the house? 
At what time do you Itave (= lake) breakfast? 
Did you have (=* experience) any difficulty in finding the house? 
Does your teacher often have (= use) visual aids for English 
lessons? 

Cr Have you (got) (= Are t here) many visual aids in your class- 
room? 

How often do you have (= receive) letters from your brother in 
Canada? 

Cf Have you (got) your brother's last letter with you now? 
How often does your cat have (= give birth to) kittens? 

Cf Has your cat (got) any kittens now ? 
How often da you have (~ receive) English lessons? 

Cf Have you (= Is there, in the time-table) an English lesson 
this morning? 

1.22 A distinction is made in British English between the use of have 
for reference to what is habitual, general or usual and for reference 
to a particular occasion. This distinction is not typical of American 
usage. When the reference is to what is generaJ or usual, the linitM of 
have are not anomalous. When the reference is to a particular 
occasion, the finiies of haoe are, in British usage, anomalous, or the 
present perfect tense o( get may be used. The use of the past perfect 
had get is less usual. 

Do you have much time for tennis? (ie as a rule, generally) 
Cf Have you (got) time for a game of tennis this afternoon ? 

Does that poor boy have enough to eat ? (i e r:gu!arly, habitually) 
Cf Has he (got) enough to eat?(i e now) 



Verb* and Varfi Patterns 

Do they Itave much snow in Quebec in winter? (ie as a lie, 
generally) 

Cf Have they (= Is there) much snow in Quebec this Wil :r? 
Do you often have colds? 
Cf You haven't (got) a cold now, I hope. 

1.23 Have is used to indicate obligation, and this is dealt with in Part 
Five. Sec 5.54-6. Some, but not all, British speakers make the 
distinction between the use of have for what is general or habitual, 
and for a particular occasion (as noted in 1.22). 

At what time do you have to ( = must you) be in the office every 
morning ? 

Cf / have to be (or I've got to be) in the office half an hour 
earlier than usual tomorrow. 
We don't have to work on Saturday mornings. 
Cf The firm is busy this week so we've got to work tomorrow 




1.24 The causative use ofhave is dealt wkh in the sections on verb patterns. 
See VP24C, Table 78. In this use the finiies are not anomalous. 

How often do you have your hair cut? 

You don't have your hair cut every week, do you? 

When did you last have your hair cut? 

1.25 There are numerous verbs which may be replaced by have and 
a noun (either identical with (he verb or related to it), e g rest, 
drink, walk, dine. In these verbal phrases, the unites of have arc non- 
anomalous. 

Did you have a pleasant walk? 

Why don't you lie down and have a rest? 

Did you have a good sleep ? 

Those who wish to speak colloquial English will do well to become 
familiar with the uses of have set out above. The distinctions 
between the anomalous and non-anomalous uses of have set out in 
5.54-5 (for obligation) will be met with in spoken and written 
English, but it will be sufficient for the learner to use the unites of 
have, in these cases, as non-anomalous. 

do. does, did 

1.26 The Unites of do arc anomalous only when they are auxiliaries for 
operators) in the Formation of the negative and interrogative, and in 
the emphatic affirmative. 

When do is a full verb, the unites arc non-anomalous. 

Tom did most of the work. Harry didn't da much of the work. Did 
Dick do any of the work? 

Martha does all the housework. Does Helen do anything except 
arrange the flowers? 
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Th» Modal Auxiliaries 

1.27 The modal auxiliaries arc shall/should, will) 1 would, con/could, inayj 
might, must, ought, need, dare and used (re). These are (inilea of 
defective verbs, S/iall/shoutd, will/would, can/could, mayjmight and 
must are always anomalous. Ought, always wiih to, is anomalous in 
good usage, but non-anomalous in sub-standard English. 

You oughtn't to stay up so late. 
Ought you to drink so heavily? 

* You didn't ought to do that. 
For uses of these finiies, sec Pan Five and the Index. 

need 

1 .28 Need is used as a modal auxiliary, anomalous, without to. It has 
no past tense form but is used with perfect infinitives. The form for 
the Third person singular is also need. It occurs chiefly in (he negative 
and interrogative, occasionally in the affirmative. 

Need is also a full (or lexical) verb which is regular in every way. It 
has the r-inflcction for the third person singular present tense {he 
needs) and tile finites are non-anomalous, ll ii used in VP6 (i e with 
a noun or gerund as direct object) and in VP7 (ie with a /^infinitive). 
It means 'require' or 'be in need of. Examples of need, regular (or 
lexical) verb: 

VP6 A ; Tom needs a new coat, lie doesn't need new shoes. Does he 
need any new shins? 
The work needed time and patience. 

That blind man needs help/needs somebody to help him across 
the street. 

W6E: My shoes needed mending {= needed to be mended). 
VP7 : Do you need to work so late ? 

He doesn't need to work so late, does he ? 

Need, regular verb and need, modal auxiliary may be used to 
indicate necessity or obligation, and there is little or no difference in 
meaning in the pairs below: 

Do you need to work so tate ? 
Need you work so late ? 

ffe doesn't need to work so late, does lie ? 
He needn't work so late, need lief 

Anomalous need may refer to fuiure time (using an adverb of 
lime). 

You needn't come to the office on Saturday. 
The regular verb need, indicating obligation or necessity, may be 
replaced by must or have to. 

Do you need wj Do you have tojMust you work so hard? 

You'll need! You'll have lo start early if you want to get back 

he/ore dark. 

He'll necdlHe'tl have to hu.-ry if he wants to catch the 2. IS train. 
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The negative needn't (indicating absence of obligation or necessity) 
corresponds lo the affirmative must or Imve to. 

He needn't start yet, need he? 
He must start at once, mustn't he? 
Need you go yet?~ Yes, I must. 

Anomalous need may be used in the affirmative when there is a 
negative implication in (he sentence. 

He need have no hesitation about asking for my help. 
No one need go hungry in our Welfare State. 
Ail you need do is gwe me a ring and I '11 come at once. 
He need have no fear of losing his job. 

In the third example the implication is 'You need do noshing 
except . . .', 'You need only . . .' 

Anomalous need has no past tense form, but may be used with a 
perfect infinitive. 

We needn't have hurried. 
Compare (his with didn't need to, the regular verb. 

We needn't have hurried. (We have hurried but now see (hat (his 
hurry was unnecessary.) 

We didn't need to hurry. (There was no necessity for hurry, 
whether we did so or not.) 

They needn't haoe gone. (Although they did go or have gone, it 
was unnecessary.) 

They didn't need to go. (Whether they did or did not go, it was 
unnecessary,) 

dare 

1.29 Like need, dare is used both as a regular (or lexical) verb and as a 
modal auxiliary, anomalous. The third person singular present tense 
in the anomalous use is dare, not dares. 

Anomalous dare is used with a bare infinitive (i e without to), tt 
is used chiefly in the interrogative and negative, and is frequent attcr 

how. 

How dare you speak to me so rudely ? 

How dare he say such rude things about me ? 

She daren't leave the boby in the house alone— she's frightened of 

the danger of fire. 

Dare he admit it? 

As noted above, dare is anomalous after how, but is often non- 
anomalous in negative sentences. 

/ don't doreflfe doesn't dare to speak about what happened. 

Asinthecasc of need (see 1 .28). dare may be used in the affirmative 
when there is a negative implication. 

No one dare ijuestionjdisobey the orders of this savage dictator. 
Would anyone dare predict when this dictatorship will end? 

11 
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Anomalous daren't is used for present, past and future^limc: 

Harry met Mr Green yesterday but daren't tell him that he had 

wrecked the car we had borrowed from him. 

IVill you tell Mr Green that we've wrecked his car? I daren't tell 

him. 

The regular verb dare is used in VP7A with a w-infinitive. and, less 
often, willi a bare infinitive. 

Does anyone dare (to) call me a liar? 

Do they dare (to) suggest that we have been dishonest ? 
Whin used meaning 'face boldly', it is VP6A. 

He was ready to dare any danger. 

used to 

1.30 This is pronounced /'ju:stu:/ or /'juista/ and the negative use(d)nt to 
is pronounced /'ju:sntu:/ or /'ju:snta/. It is to be distinguished from 
l he past tense of the verb use /ju:77 which has the same spelling, used, 
but is pronounced /ju:id/. It must also be distinguished from used 
(pronounced /ju:st/) meaning "accustomed', as in lies not used to 
hard work. 

Used to always refers 10 past lime and lakes an infinitive. It was 
anomalous in older usage and is still anomalous in format style. 
It is non-anomalous in modern colloquial style, especially in tag- 
^Ncstions and responses. 

You used to live in Leeds, use(d)n't youjdidn't you? 

There used to be a cinema here, didn't there? 

It used tobethought}Peopteusedto think that /lying was dangerous. 

'Brown used to live in Hull."— 'Oh, did he?' 

Did he used/ Used he to play football at school? 

Never may be used in place of not. 

You never used to grumble all the time. 
More notes on used to can be found in 2.56. 



Verb Patterns 

The 25 verb patterns set out in the first edition (1954) htwo been 
revised and renumbered. The renumbered patterns of this second 
eJition are identical with those used in the third edition of the 
Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary of Current English (Oxford 
University Press, 1974). 

Summary of 
Verb Patterns 

1.31 Patterns 1-5 are of verbs used intransitively. Paltcms 6-25 are of 
icrbs used transitively. 

Abbreviations used: S = subject; irf = intransitive verb; t>t = 
transitive verb; D O = direct object; I O - indirect object. 

n 
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|VP2A] 
[VP2B] 
[VP2C1 
[VP2D| 
fVP2E] 
(VP3AJ 
[VP3B] 
[VP4A] 
VP4HI 

vp4q 

VP4D| 
VP4E1 
VP4F1 
VP5] 
[VP6AI 



[VP6C] 
VP6D] 



VP7A| 

VP7B] 

VPS] 

VP9) 

VPIO) 

VP1I] 

VP12A| 

VPI2I1) 

IVPI2C1 

VP13A] 

VP 1 3I1| 

VP 1 4] 

VP15A| 




[VPI6B| 
[VPI7A] 
(VPI7!3| 
[VPIHA] 

typue] 

[VP18C] 

|VPI<M| 

[VP19B] 

(VP|9C| 

(VP20] 

[VP2I| 

[VP22| 

[VP23A] 

[VP23B1 

[VP24A] 
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5 4- BE 4- subject complement/adjuncl 
S + ri 

S + vi 4- (for) 4- adverbial adjunct 

S + ri 4- adverbial adjunct 

S + H + adjectivc/noun/pronoun 

S + W + present participle 

S + vi + preposition 4- noun/pronoun 

S 4- vi 4- (preposition ( + it)) 4- clause 

S + vi 4- lo-infinilive 

S + vi + ((^infinitive 

S + vi 4- to-infimtive 

S + SEEM/APPEAR + (to he) + adjective/noun 

S + SEEM/APPEAR/HAPPEN/CHANCE + fo-infinitive 

S 4- BE 4- (o-infinitivc 

5 4- anomalous unite 4- infinitive 

S 4- « + noun/pronoun 

S + v( 4- noun/pronoun 

S + vi + gerund 

S + vi 4- genind 

S + NEED/WANT/BEAR + gerund (passive meaning) 

S + vt + (nor) + co-infinitive 

S 4- HAVE/OUGHT + (not) + lo-infmiuve 

S + vi + interrogative pronoun fad verb + to-infinitive 

S + vi + tha (-clause 

S + vi +■ dependent clause/question 

S + vi + noun/pronoun + fAai-clnuse 

S + vi +• noun/pronoun (1 O) 4- noun/pronoun (D O) 

S + vi 4- noun/pronoun (I O) + noun/pronoun (D O) 

S + vi f noun/pronoun 4- noun/pronoun 

5 + vr + noun/pronoun (D O) + to 4- noun/pronoun 

S + vt + noun/pronoun (D 0) 4- for 4- noun/pronoun 

S -t- vt + noun/pronoun (D O) 4- preposition + noun/pronoun 

S + K + noun/pronoun (D O) + adverbial phrase 

S 4- vi 4- noun/pronoun (D O) + adverbial particle 

S 4- vi + adverbial particle + noun /pronoun (D O) 

S + «+ noun/pronoun (D O) 4- io-infinitive 

S + vt 4- noun/pronoun (D O) 4- asllikeias if + noun /clause 

S 4- vt + noun/pronoun 4- (not) 4- (o-infinilive 

S 4- vr 4- noun/pronoun + (not) + io-infinitive 

S + vi 4- noun/pronoun 4- infinitive 

S 4- vt + noun/pronoun 4- infinitive 

S 4- HAVE 4- noun/pronoun 4- infinitive 

S + vi + noun/pronoun 4- present participle 

S + vt + noun/pronoun 4- present participle 

S 4- vt + noun/pronoun/possessive 4- -ing form of the verb 

S + vi 4- noun'pronoun 4- interrogative 4- io-infinitive 

S 4- vt 4- noun/pronoun 4- dependent clause/question 

S + vi + noun/pronoun (D 0) 4- adjective 

S 4- vi + noun/pronoun (D O) 4- noun (object complement) 

S 4- vi +■ noun/pronoun (I O) + noun (subject complement) 

S 4- vi + noun/pronoun (DO) 4- past participle 

S 4- HAVE 4- noun/pronoun (DO) 4- past participle 

S 4- HAVE/GET 4- noun/pronoun (D O) 4- past participle 

S 4- vt 4-- noun/pronoun (D O) 4- Ho be) + adjective/ noun 
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Verb Patterns 1 to 5 

These iife patterns Tor intransitive verbs (ui), ie verbs that do not 
take an object. 



Verb Pattern 1 

(VP11 1.32 This pattern illustrates the vcrbie. Tlie nominal part of the predicate 
may be a noun, a pronoun, a possessive, an adjective, an adverb 
or adverbial phrase, a prepositional group, an infinitive or infinitive 
phrase, or a clause. There are variations of the pattern with intro- 
ductory (here and it. 

This table gives examples in which the nominal part of the predicate 
{or the subject complement) is a noun or pronoun {including '.he 
gerund), and, in questions, interrogative pronouns. 



Table I 





subject + BE 


noun/pronoun 


1 


This is 


a book. 


2 


His fatter is 


a lawyer. 


3 


Tlte total was 


seventy-three. 


A 


Seeing is 


believing. 


5 


7he boys were 


about the same height. 


f> 


Parts of my home are 


1 5 th century. 


7 


It's 


me. 


8 


Thai's 


mine. 


9 


Wtelhtr he will agree is 


another question. 


10 


Those shoes are not 


my size. 


interrogative BE + subject 


11 


Who 


is that ? 


12 


What colour 


is her hair? 


13 


What age 


is she ? 


14 


What 


tire cabbages today ? 



Note 

\a 14 What means 'What price?', 'How much?' 



1.33 This gives examples in which the nominal part of the predicate (or 
the subject complement) is an adjective. The adjective may be 
participial, ~7 to 1 1 are examples of adjectives which are used only 
pretilcaiively. 
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Table 2 





subject + BE 


PWWUll ^piHslALJ 


1 


it was 


dark. 


2 


We re 


ready. 


3 


The children were 


exhausted. 


4 


The statue will be 


life-she. 




A 4 ait v* f 


aturmtng. 


6 


77m/ he wilt refuse is 


most tmtikely. 


7 


Don't be 


afraid 


S 


The children are 


asleep. 


9 


Is he stilt 


alive? 


10 
II 


twos not 


aware of that, 
afloat. 



Note 

Some adjectives in the predicate may be used with a fo-infinilive, as 
in Mary is easylanxious to plewe. For ways in which this pattern 
may in some cases be recomposcd with ff, sec APIA and APlB 
(3.71-2). 



1.34 In this Table there arc prepositional groups which are equivalent 
to adjectives or possessive pronouns. 



Table 3 


subject + BE 


prepositional group 


1 She's 

2 Your memory's 

3 We were all 

4 At last he was 

5 This poem's 

6 We are not yet 

7 77« mtestion is 
3 Everything's 

9 77if machine's 
10 This letter's 


in good health (— well). 

at fault (=. faulty). 

out of breath (=> breathless). 

at liberty ( — free). 

beyond me (= too difficult). 

out of danger (= safe). 

of no importance (= unimportant), 

in good order. 

out of order. 

for you. 



Note 

Equivalents are given in parentheses in some cases. In 8 and 9 we 
may substitute working well and not working. In 10 we may substi- 
tute intended for you (not the same as yours). 



IS 



Verba and Verb Patterns 

1.35 in this table there is an adverbial adjunct. 



Table 4 





subject + BE 


adverbial adjunct 


1 


Your friend's 


here. 


/ 


l lie dook you re looKtng jor is 


here. 


3 


Vie others are 


there. 


4 


It's 


there. 


5 


Tlw train's 


in. 


6 


The concert was 


over. 


7 


The whole scheme is 


off. 


8 


My house is 


near the station. 


9 


Everything between them was 


at an end. 


10 
11 


A plan of the town is 
tVas anyone 


on page 23. 
itpf 



Note 

Mere and there usually have end position. They may have front posi- 
tion in exclamatory style and there has the strong form joe^r)/. 

1 Here 's your friend I /*huz p: _ Trend/ 

2 Here's ihe hook ymt re looking for! Thiaz fta bok p: Jokirj h:/ 

3 Tiiere are the others! /'oesr a 01 ,aosz/ 

4 There it is! f 0«r tt ,tz/ 

10 and ti may be rewritten: 

There's a jdizsf plan of the town on page 23. 
Was there anyone up ? 

These are examples of the pattern in Table 5, below, and must be 
distinguished from the use of there (strong form) used in exclamatory 
style. There, as illustrated in Table 5, has the weak form /cof.r)/'. 



1.36 This table illustrates the verb fit with introductory there (weak form 
/6s (r)/), without a complement. Compare VP2A, in which there is 
no complement {e g Fishes swim). Instead of *No wind was we have 
Tltere was no wind. 

Table S 



there + BE 



subject 



1 Tiiere was 

2 Time won't be 
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3 There's 

4 There's 

5 There's been 

6 There's 

7 Titer e's 

8 There was 

9 Tltere are still 

10 Tltere can be 

1 1 Tltere can't have been 

12 Tiiere have been 

13 Tiiere must be 

14 77iere'.i 
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no doubt about it , 

still time for us to see the film. 

too much idle gossip. 

no accounting for tastes. 

a man waiting to see you. 

every reason for him to be satisfied. 

many things worth fighting for. 

very little doubt about his guilt. 

much traffic so late at night. 

many such incidents. 

a mistake somewhere. 

only one man qualified for the job. 



Note 

6 illustrates the use of no and a gerund to indicate impossibility: 
It's impossible to account for tastes. 



1.37 This table illustrates the use of be with introductory there (weak 
form /Sj(f)0 and an adverbial adjunct. 



Table 6 





tltere + Dt- 


subject 

p 


adverbial adjunct 


1 


Tltere are 


tftree windows 


in this room. 


2 


Tltere was 


a thunderstorm 


in the night. 


3 


Tltere are 


several hotels 


in this town. 


4 


Are there 


many apples 


on your frees this .irt 


5 


Tltere' S 


a plan of the town 


on page 23. 


6 


Tltere are 


some problems 


here. 



Note 



Sentences in this pattern rmy b; recomposed as in Table 4, but the 
pattern illustrated above is more usual, especially in speech. A. 
periodical may have a map to illustrate an article, and the note: A 
map is on page 23. In speech it is more usual to say: Viere'samap on 
page 23. 



1 .38 When the subject is an infinitive, or an infinitive phrase (which may 
be active or passive), a construction with introductory it is preferred. 
Instead of To try was useless we have It was useless to try. In these 
examples the nominal part of the predicate (the subject complcmuit) 
is an adjective or a noun, 
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Tiblo 7 



It + BE 



adjeclive/noun 



ro- infinitive 
(phrase) 



It would have been 

it's 

It would be 
It's 



6 It was 

7 It's 



so nice to til here with you. 

much wiser to reduce speed, 

a pity to waste them, 

a mistake to ignore their advice, 

such a relief to Itear you laughing 
again. 

a pleasant surprise So be told thai fd been 
promoted. 

to say that no actor has 
surpassed him in the 
part of Othello. 



Note 

The word order may vary Tor stylistic reasons, for example to 
improve the balance of the sentence: 

Anything less likely to win their approval it is impossible to 
conceive. 

■ 

Here the object of conceive has front position for prominence. 



.39 This table gives examples of sentences in Table 7 converted into 
exclamatory style with how and what. It is (was. etc) may be omitted. 



Table 8 



how/what ad i CC ' iVe ' (i, + BE) ****** 
noun (phrase) 



1 flow nice (It is) to sit here with 

you! 

2 How much wiser (it would have to reduce speed/ 

been) 

3 What a pity (it is) to waste them! 

4 What a mistake {It would be) to ignore their ad- 
vice! , 

a pleasant surprise (it was) to be told that I'd 

been promoted. 
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1.40 Inlroductory it is used when (he subject is a gerund or a gerun.lial 
phrase. 



Table 9 





It DC 

1/ -J- lib 


adjective; noun 


gerund (phrase) 


1 
1 


it j 


so nice 


eilltrtir Harm utittt 

silting nere wim you. 


2 
*• 


it's 


no pood 


hnniittr far h*ln fmm t 








authorities. 


3 


It won't be 


much eood 


complaining to them. 


4 


/( wouldn't be 


any good 


my talking to him. 


5 


It's 


no good 


crying over spilt milk. 


6 


it was 


a difficult business 


getting everything ready 








in time. 


7 


it's 


wonderful 


tying on the beach all day. 


8 


It wasn't 


much use 


my pretending 1 didn't 








know the rules. 


9 


It's not 


worth while 


losing your temper. 


10 


It was really 


worth white 


running that youth club 








hist year. 


'1 


it isn't 


much fun 


being a lighthouse keeper. 



Note 

Some of these sentences may be recomposed in the construction: 
for + noun/pronoun + w-iolinilive. as illustrated in Table 13. 

4 /( wouldn't be any good for me to talk to him. 
rt it wasn't much use for me to pretend (thai) I didn't know the 
rules. 



1.41 The subject complement of the sentence may be a clause. 
Table 10 



subject + BE 



clause 



1 77ie trouble is 

2 Is this 

3 What delighted me 
most was 

4 Everything was 

5 Tliis is 

6 My suggestion is 



(that) 

what you're 
that they were 




aj we had left it. 
where I work, 
(that) we 
streets. 



more trees 



the 
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Note 

6 may be rccomposed : My suggestion is for more trees to be planted 
in the streets. 

Another example of this subject + BE + for + noun + m-infinitivc 
construction: The tendency is for certain vowels to be weakened in 
rapid speech. 

1.42 When a clause is I he subject of a sentence, introductory it is used. 
That is often omitted. The examples have nouns and adjectives as 
the nominal parts of the predicate. 



noun/adjective clause 



1 


/( was 


a pity 


(that) you couldn't come. 


2 


It was 


lucky 


(that) you left when you did. 


3 


It's 


strange 


he should have said that. 


4 


It's 


possible 


he didn't get your message. 


5 


It's 


splendid news 


that you've found a fob. 


6 


h't 


likely 


(that) they'll announce their 








engagement soon. 


7 


It was 


a mystery 


how the burglars got in. 


8 


tC, 


doubtful 


whether he'll he able to come. 


9 


It'll be 


a great day 


when the peace treaty is signed. 


10 


It'll be 


a long time 


before we ask him round again. 


11 


It would be 


sad 


if that Iwppened. 


12 


it's 


time 


you started. 


13 


It's 


high time 


the children were in bed. 


14 


It's 


time 


you did some work. 



Note 

That is normally omitted after {high) time, au in 12, 13 and 14. 

1.43 The verb be may be followed by an infinitive or an infinitive phrase 
(active or passive) as the nominal part of the predicate. 

Table 12 

subject + DG w-mfinilive (phrase) 



1 This house is to let. 

2 The best is yet to come. 

3 What's to pay? 

4 Who's to blame? 

5 The causes are not far to seek. 

6 You're to be congratulated. 

7 My aim was to help you. 

8 To know her is to like her. ' 
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9 All you have to do is to fit the pieces together. 

10 77te thing to do is to pretend you didn't hear. 

1 1 His greatest pleasure is to sit in the pub talking to his friends. 



Note 

1 To let has a passive meaning— 'to be let'. 

3 More usually: How much is there to pay? 

4 Also: Who's to be blamed? 

5 = One need not go far to find the causes. 

1.44 Introductory it is used when the subject is the for + nounfpronoun 
+ fo-infinitive construction. . 

* 

Table 13 





/[ + DE 


BUJtCLJVCf QOUQ 


for + no an/ 
pronoun 


(o-infiniliva 


1 


ll was 


% - II J 


for htm 


to lice on Aii tmatl 








for a rick widow 


pemion. 


2 


hit 


mt 


to find a handsome 








husband 7 


3 


ft was 




for a Victorian 


to tarn her own 






iodr 


Heine. 




It'* 


no uncommon 


for htr huiband 


to be away for wetki 






thlat 




at a lime. 


3 


It was 


the rule 


for nifit and 


10 lit opart. 








women 




fi 


hn't U 


a relief 


for ui 


to be alone loiclftcr 










at last* 


7 


it'll !,. 


quilt alt rlrhl 


for you 


to leare early. 


S 


It's 


imposrible 


for Intra 


to bt a happier 










family. 


9 


hn't it 


mart reasonable 


for young people 


la wear what thty 










tike! 


10 


m 


difficult 


for anyone 


to br angry with htr. 


It 


ti would bt 


wrong 


for ihtst firlt ' 


to be lent to a pruon 








offtndirt 


where there are 










hardened criminate. 



Note 

The construction with introductory it is generally used when ihe 
subject {for + noun/pronoun + fo-infiniiive) is long. This form oT 
subject may, however, have front position. Compare: 

Isn't it only right for women to receive the same pay as men for the 

For women 10 receive the same pay as men far the same work is 
only right. 

When the nominal part of the predicate is an adjective, exclamatory 
how nay be used ; when it is a noun, exclamatory what a may be used. 

I How hard It was for him to live on his small pension! 
6 What a relief it is for us to be alone together at last! 
10 How difficult it is for anyone to be angry wish htr! 
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Verb Pattern 2 

Many verbs may be used without a complement or adjunct. In 
the sentence Fishes swim, the finite swim is the complete predicate. 
The pattern is subdivided. 

[VPZAJ 1.46 There are do adjuncts in the sentences in this table. Adjuncts are 
Optional. Compare: 

We all breathe. 

He was breathing heavily. 

i 

Table 14 



subject vi 



1 


We all 


breathe, itrink and eat. 


2 


Tfie sun 


was shining. 


1 


Tlte moon 


rose. 


4 


It 


was raining. 


.5 


Tlwt 


Witt do. 


6 


Who 


cares? 


1 


A period of political unrest 


followed. 


8 


Everything 


fits. 


9 


The car 


won't start. 


10 


Whether we start now or later 


doesn't matter. 



Note 

Sec Table 16 for conversions with i 



1.46 Inversion of subject and finite after introductory there is 
when the subject is indefinite and is a long noun phrase. 

Table 15 



there + vi 



There followed 
At a later stage 
there arose 
There comes 
Later there 
developed 
There entered 



a long period < 



a time when we feel we must make a pretest, 
a demand for new and Improved methods. 

a strange little man. ' 
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Note 

I CF A period of peace followed. The subject has four words. The 
subject in the Table has eight words, so tbc construction with there is 
preferred, 

5 A strange little man entered is normal. The inversion is more 
typical of literary style. 



1.47 When the subject is a clause or an infinitive phrase introduce . it 
may be used. 

Table 16 

i subject (clause/W-infinitive 

" + " phrase) 



1 Does It matter 

2 It does not natter 

3 It only remains 

4 // only remains 



5 // wouldn't have done 



when we start ? 

whether we start now or later. 

to wish you both happiness. 

for me to thank all those who have 

helped to make this re-union such a 

a liappy occasion. 

to turn down his request. 



Note 

5 do here means 'be Sluing or tolerable'. 



1.48 That -clauses occur after seem, appear, happen, chance and follow^ 
with introductory it. Instead of 'That he has been ill appears, we 
have /( appears that he has been ill. 

It seems I seemed I appears I appeared may have mid position, or 
occasionally end position, equivalent to the adverbs seemingly and 
apparently. 

Table 17 



it + vi 



subject {(Aac-clause) 



1 It would seem (that ) the rumours have some truth in 

2 /( seemed (that) the day would never end. 

3 It seems (that) the socialists will be elected. 

4 /* appears (that) the plane did not had at Home. 

5 It seems (to me) (that) you're not really interested. 

6 // (jo) happened that I was not in London at the lime. 

7 // (so) chanced thai we weren't in when she called. 

8 /f doesn't follow that he's to bit 
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Note 

3 An alternative is: The socialists will be elected, it seems. 

4 An alternative is: The plane, it appears, did not land at Rome. 

The verbs seem, appear, happen and chance may also be used 
in VP4D, i e with a to- infinitive, 

3 The socialists seem to have been elected. 

5 You don't seem to be really interested. 

6 I happened to be oat of London at the time. 

7 We chanced to be out when she called. 

[VP2H1 1.4!> In the sentences in (bis (able the verb is used with an adverbial 
adjunct of distance, duration, weight, price, etc. Before adverbials of 
distance and duration far may occur, but is often omitted, 
la the sentence We weighed and measured the box both verbs are 
transitive. In the sentence The box weighs 1.6 kilos and measures 
35 cm x 25 cm, the verbs are intransitive. In the sentence The book 
costs LI. 50, the verb is intransitive. Cost is transitive in commercial 
use, as in to cost a book, i e estimate and determine the cost or 
producing it. 

With cost, take (meaning 'require' or 'need') and last (meaning 
'continue to be usable or adequate for'), an indirect object may occur 
after the verb, as in sentences 10, 15, ! 8 and 19. 



Tahtc 18 




(for) five mites, 
thousands of miles, 
a long way. 

(for) hundreds of miles, 
two metres. 
I wo hours. 

(for) more than two years. 

(for) half an hour. 

(for) the night? 

fifty pence. 

five kilos. 

ten degrees, 

several degrees. 

a long way. 

three hours. 

one metre by two metres, 
two minutes a day. 
the winter ? 

your lifetime.' 



1 We walked 

2 He has travelled 

3 They liad come/gone 

4 Tlie forests stretch 

5 He jumped 

6 Tlie meeting lasted 

7 Tlie play ran 

8 We waited 

9 Won't you stay 

10 77« flowers cost (me) 

1 1 This box weighs 

12 The thermometer rose 
J 3 77i* temperature fell 

14 A little kindness goes 

15 Tuning the piano took (him) 

16 The top of the desk measures 

17 My watch loses 

18 Will our stock of coal last (us) 

19 ' Your heart is not strong', said 
the doctor, 'but it will last you 
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Note 

Be may replace measure, weigh and cost. 

10 77?* flowers are fifty pence. 

1 1 This box is five kilos. 

16 77ie top of the desk is one metre by two metres. 

(VP2C1 1.50 This table provides examples of the many intransitive verbs (other 
■ than be, illustrated in Table 4) used with adverbial adjuncts, includ- 
ing adverbial clauses. 

Tlie simplest form of the pattern is seen when the verb is used with 
an adverbor adverbial particle, as in sentences I to 5, The adverb may 
be followed by a preposition, as in sentences 6 to 10. 
When two or more adverbials occur (e g of lime and place), their 
order has to be chosen. There are some sequences which arc more 
usual than others. These are dealt with in Part Four (see 4.20-1). 
Adverbials of place and diiection usually precede adverbials of 
time, as in: We arrived here yesterday. Cf VP3A in which the 
preposition is fixed. 

Table 19 



subject + oi 



adverbial adjunct 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



My hat blew 
Go 

Won't you sit 

Please come 

We must turn 

Go on— I'll soon catch 

It's gelling 

lie looked 

Don't turn 

1 must push , 

She went 
We didn't go 
The toys were tying 
We talked 
1 shall A 
He i 




They were 
It looks , 
It looks 
He looks 
He behaves 
She's working 
Do you think I could pass 



off. 
away! 
down? 
in. 

back, 

up wilh you. 

on for midnight. 

up from his book, 

aside from your chosen path. 

on with my work. 

upstairs. 

anywhere last week, 
alt over the floor, 
face to face, 
by trainfcarlon foot, 
intojout of the garage, 
out at 200 gallons a day. 
tooth and nail, 
like rain, 

as if it were going to rain, 
as (hough he had seen a ghost, 
as if he owned the place, 
as a tourist guide, 
as a Frenchman ? 
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When the subject is long and indefinite, a construction with intro- 
ductory tltere may be preferable. Com pare; 

A feeling of affection grew up between litem, 
■' Tiiere grew up between the two men a feeling of warm affection. 

fn some combinations, Hie adverbial particle may have front 
position, resulting in an exclamatory sentence or a lively (informal) 
imperative. Compare: 

They went off. Off they went! 

She went away. Away she went! 

Please go in. In you go/ 

Please come out. Out you comet 

This alternative pattern is dealt with in 4.23. 

Not all combinations of verb and adverbial particle can be used 

in this alternative pattern. He looked out is normal, *Out he locked a 

not. He waited about is normal, • About he wailed is not. In the 

examples above, with the adverbial panicle in front position, the 

verbs indicate movement. The verbs look and wait do not indicate 

movement. 

The adverbs here and there have front position in exclamatory 
sentences. 

When toe subject is a personal pronoun, it precedes the verb: 

Here they come! There she goes! Tiiere they go! 

When the subject is not a personal pronoun, it follows the verb: 

Here comes the station bus/ 

Here come the other members of the party/ 

After verbs indicating movement, eg come, go, walk, rim, the adverb 
home is used: 

Tiiey went/ran all the way home. 

After verbs which do not indicate movement, at home is needed: 

I'll staylrtmain at home this evening. 

[VP2D) 1.51 Inchoative verbs are used in this pattern with an adjective as 
complement or predicative of result. A small number of examples is 
given here. For a fuller treatment of these verbs, see 2.63-70. 

Table 20 

subject + oi adjective 

1 The leaves art turning brown. 

2 Don't get . angry, 

3 He's growing old. 

4 Her dreams have come true. 

5 The meat has gone bad. 

it 
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6 The milk turned sour. 

I The well has run dry. 

8 She fell Ul. 

9 Tfie position of headmaster has fallen vacant. 
10 His jokes are becoming boring. 

I I JTte material is wearing thin. 

Note 

After come, past participles' in un- occur in this pattern: 

My shoelace IThis knot has come undone. 
The flap of the enuelope came unstuck. 

1 .52 The verbs of the senses (smell, tustejeel) are used in this pattern. 
Table U 

subject + in" adjective 



1 The dinner smells good. 

2 Tliese roses do smell sweet/ 

3 Silk feels soft and smooth. 

4 The pheasant tasted delicious. 

5 This medicine tastes horrible. 



1.53 The sentences in this Table illustrate some of the many other verbs 
used in this pattern. 



subject + ut adjeciive 



1 She married young. 

2 Please keep quiet. 

i Do llefslamiislt stilt! 

4 You're looking lovely. 

5 Everything hoksjappears different. 

6 Vte door blew open/shut. 

7 I'm feeling fine. 

3 tie remained silent. 

9 One of the tigers broke loose. 

10 Vie coin rang true\ false. 
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Note 

Many collocations of verb and adjectives are fixed, eg marry young, 
(never • marry old), sit light and be silting pretty (both colloquial). 
moke certain/sure (of something). 

1.54 Trie sentences in this table illustrate the use of past participles as 
adjectives in this pattern. 



Table 23 





subject + vi 


adjectival past participle 


1 


You look 


tired. 


2 


How did they become 


acquainted ? 


3 


You sound 


surprised. 


4 


She looked 


de Ugh tedjannoyed. 


3 


He appeared 


perplexed. 



Note 

The past participle is not used unless it is adjectival. Tired is adject- 
tival, as in a tired look. Killed is not adjectival, and *He looked killed 
is not English. 



1.55 In this table the nominal part of the predicate is a noun, or. in a 
few cases, a reflexive pronoun. The inchoative verbs fall, come 
and (urn arc used in this pattern. 



Table 24 



noun/ 

sllb J cct + w ' reflexive pronoun 



I He died 

I He lived and died 

3 Let us part 

4 He fell 

5 She will make 

6 Peter and Eva make 

7 Tlie story of his adventures makes 

8 He prooed 

9 She doesn't look 

10 You're not looking 

I I From these heated debates the 
Prime Minister emerged 

1 1 On leaving school he became 
13 Is it wise for ageneral to turn 



a millionaire. 

a bachelor. 

good friends. 

(a) victim to her charms. 

a good wife, 

a handsome couple, 
fascinating reading. 

a true friend. 

her age. 

yourself today. 

victor, 
a sailor, 
politician? 
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Notes 

The first three examples may be recom posed with be, 

1 He was a millionaire when he died, 

2 He was a bachelor alt his life. 

3 Let us be good friends as we part. 

Fall, in 4, is an inchoative verb. Cffatl ill, meaning "become ill', 
Make, in 5, 6 and 7, means 'prove to be', 'turn out to be*, or simply 
'be', so is included in this pattern, though many dictionaries mark 
make when used in this sense as a transitive verb. 
Note that after turn (as in 13) no article is used before the noun. 

[VP2E] 1.56 This tabic illustrates ihc use of present participles or presem partici]. (I 
phrases as predicauve adjuncts. 

Table 25 



subject + o/ present participle (phrase) 



1 The children came 

2 Tl\e birds came 

3 He came 

4 She lay 

5 Do youlike togo 

6 He stood 

7 We soon got 

8 The sunshine came 



Verb Partnrn 3 

1.57 There are many verbs which are used with prepositions so that (lie 
verb and preposition function as a unit. They may be called p 
positional verbs. Succeed (like the ooun success and the adjeeve 
successful) is used with in. Rely and depend are used with onjupon. 
Some verbs may be used with two or more prepositions: comp lin 
to somebody about something; compare one thing tojwith another 
thing. 

This pattern must be distinguished from VP2C (as in Table 1 9), 
where there .may be an adverbial adjunct which is a prepositional 
phrase, as in: Tlie dog was lying cn the floor\under the table/near the 
door/by the window, etc. 
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running to meet us. 

hopping round my window. 

hurrying to her bedside as soon as he knew 

she was ill. 

smiling at me. 

dancing ? 

addressing the strikers at the factory gate, 
talking. 

streaming through the window. 
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[VP3A) 1.68 In this pa item the preposition may be followed by a noun, a pro- 
ooun, or a gerund. 

Table 16 



subject + W preposition noun/pronoun/gerund 



I 

1 You can rely 

2 You can rely 

3 You can rely 

4 Can ! count 

5 Hie success of ihe 
picnic wilt depend 

6 fie succeeded 

1 Do you believe 

8 fie failed 

9 What has happened 
10 We must send 



on nut. 

on my discretion, 

on rny being discreet, 

on your help ? 

on the weather, 

in solving the problem. 

in getting up early? 

in his attempt. 

to them 7 

for a doctor. 



Note 

When the verb is in the passive, die preposition follows the past 
participle. 

I / can be relied on. 
10 A doctor must i 



1.53 The preposition may be followed 
infinitive complement. 



a noun or pronoun and an 



Table 27 



subject + vl 



prep- 



noun) 



fo-infinitive (phrase) 



1 Thty adetrtlscd 

2 Wt'rt walling 

3 They're hopinz 
■f / rely 

5 /'// arrant* 

6 Evtryont was tanftnt 

7 SSt always i 

8 I'll von 

9 / apptattd 
10 ShtpUadeJ 



for a yount [Irt la look afttr iht 



for 
for 
on 
for 

for 
M 
for 
10 

wUh 



our nrw car 
the diipule 
you 
a taxi 

Iht holidays 



you 

iht children 



chitdrm. 
to bt dtliaertd. 
to be scaled, 
to be dlttrttt. 
to inttt you hi iht 

nation, 
to bttin. 
to bt happy, 
to captain iht team, 
to make It si noisr, 
to tiot up lilt plan. 
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Note 

Verbs with for and an infinitive include apply, arrange, atk, call, 
tang, plan, plead, pray, prepare, provide, ring, send, telephone, vote, 
wait. 

Tlita patient may be compared with VP 1 7 (transitive). By substitut- 
ing a transitive verb for the prepositional verb, some of the scnlcm-ca 
in this table may be recomposed it) VP17. 

3 They want the dispute to be settled. 

5 I'll order a taxi to meet you at the station. 

9 I begged the children to make (ess noise. 

10 She urged me to give up the plan. 

By substituting a noun (phrase) for the noun + infinitive phrase, 
some of the sentences may be recomposcd in the simpler pattern of 
Table 26. 

1 77i«y advertised for a nursemaid. 

2 We're wailing for the delivery of our new car. 

3 The/re hoping for the settlement of the dispute. 

4 / rely upon your discretion. 

When, in VP3A, the subject is a f/wi-ehiuse, introductory it is us**, 

It occurred to me that you might like to know wlutt has been 
planned. 

Has it ever occurred to you that she might not wish to marry you? 

Note the order in relative clauses. 

/ can rely on that man. 
. He is a man 1 can rely on. 

He is a man on whom I can rety. 

What was the proposal you consented to? 
What was the proposal' to which you contented? 

[VP3DJ 1 .60 In some cases a verb which is used with a preposition followed by a 
noun may be used with a i/wi-clause, the preposition being omiiud. 
Compare : 

tie insists on his innocence. 
He insists that he is innocent. 

So far as word order is concerned VP3D is like VP9 for transitive 
verbs. Some dictionaries and grammar books list some of the vl, bs 
in Ibis table, in the senses used here, as transitive verbs. 
With the exception of such conjunctival phrases as in that, save that, 
notwithstanding that (meaning 'except for the fact that', rarely \v.-A 
except in legal style), prepositions do not lake f/iai-dauses as ohy. . 
In the table diere are examples in wlu'ch the preposition is retained, 
followed by if, (sec 5 to 9). 

The preposition may be followed by a dependent Question or a 
clause introduced by what. In such cases the preposition may be 
omitted or retained. It is usually omitted in colloquial and informal 
style. 

11 
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Table 28 





subject + m 


C+lt) 


cIbuh 


1 


'ft tmmt 




that he wns nowhere near tht 








jLf«c oj me crime. 


2 


f ag ret 




that it r si miiisilt+ 

f'Jffi 41 1 CI ■ r.. r II I. - ■ . 


J 


tie complained 




mat nt una ceen unnerpata. 


4 


fie boasted 




thai he had never had a serious 










5 




{to if) 


that she gets home early* 


6 


■Vtlt set 


(to it\ 


*"i*f *ac*r oia jotK get Better 








pensions. 


7 


Cart you swear 


tra its 


that the accused man was at 








your house that evening? 


g 


You may deoeitd 


upon it 


that the newspaper accounts are 








rxaggerat ed. 


9 


#'7/ rtnrwf/- 


for it 


thai this mm is honest. 


10 


Has}* vfltt lirtiftrtt 




where you' If spend your holt- 








days? 


11 


Everything depends 


OH 


whether they're gat the couroee 








of their convictions. 


12 


! do* I car. 




whether he approves or dis- 








approves. 


13 


Who caret 




what the neighbours might say? 


14 


I'm worried 


iobout) 


how the money was spent. 


13 


They couldn't atrtt 


(about) 


who should do the work. 


16 


i hesttaud 


(about) 


whether fa accept the invitation* 


17 


h rai hard to decide 


(«tl 


where to go for http. 


IS 


/mt took 


<<>n 


Khat you've donet 



Note 

Compare (he sentences below, in which the verbs arc clearly VP3D. 

2 / agree with you about its being a mistake, 

3 He complained of being underpaid. 

A He boasted of never having had a serious illness. 

7 Can you swear to his having been in your house that evening? 

9 T*U answer for this man's honesty. 

I 1 Everything depends on their having the courage of their 

Say U a transitive verb, so (he sentence Please say where you want to 
go is an example of VPtO. Wonder is used wilh ihc preposition about. 
as in }'m wondering {about) where to go for the holidays. 
Wonder may be considered a borderline case, either VFJ or VP10. 

Mr A: / wonder why Jane hasn't come. 
Mrs A: / was wondering about that, too. 

The tat of about before a dependent Question is not usual. 
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Verb Pattern 4 

1.61 Transitive verbs are used with a w-mfinilive: this is VP7. Intransi- 
tive verbs arc also used with a /o-inhnitivc, as in VP4. The pattern is 
subdivided. 



(VIMAJ 1 .62 The infinitive is one of purpose, outcome, or result. 
Table 29 

subject + ti /©-infinitive (phrase) 



1 We stopped 

2 We went 

3 He got up 

4 She stood up 

5 Someone has coiled 

6 They ran 

7 I come 

8 He came 

9 How do you come 

10 Now that t come 

11 How can I get 

12 77i* swimmer failed 

13 Will he live 

14 I hope I live 

15 77ie people grew 

16 IKe stand 

17 // was so dark we 
couldn't see 



to have a rest, 
to hear the concert, 
to unjiver the phone, 
to see better, 
to see you. 

to help the injured man. 

to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

to see that he was mistaken. 

to know that? 

to think of It ... 

to know her? 

to reach the shore. 

to be ninety ? 

to see men on Mars. 

to believe that she was a witch. 

to lose a large sum of money. 

to read. 



Note 

In sentences 1 to 7, to = in order to. indicating purpose. 

8 may be paraphrased; He eventually saw that he was mistaken, oj 

77t( time came when he saw that he was mistaken. 

II means How can I make her acquaintance? 

16 means We are in a position where we may lose a large sum of 
money. 
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[YIMB] 1.63 The infinitive adjunct may be equivalent (o a clause (co-ordinate 
or subordinate). 

Tabic 30 



Subject + ul 



/o-infimtive (phrase) 



1 He turned 

2 The drunken man awoke 

3 Tlie good old days haoe gone 

4 Electronic music has come 

5 He glanced up 



to see the sun setting, 
to find himself in a ditch, 
never to return, 
to stay. 

to see the door slowly opening. 



Note 

2 He awoke and found . . . or When he awoke he found.. . 

3 - The good old days liave gone and will never return. 

4 m . . . has come and wilt stay. 



1.64 The infinitive adjunct also follows some verbs which arc otherwise 
used with prepositions (as in Vt'3A). The word order is the same rj 
that in VP7. * * 



Table 31 



subject + vi 



to-infinitive (phrase) 



1 Don't bother j trouble 

2 She hesitated 

3 They agreed 

4 She was longing 

5 Would you care 

6 Harry aims 

7 Will she consent/agree 
S Site shuddered 

9 We all rejoiced 



to meet me. 

to tell anyone. 

not to oppose my plan. 

to see her family again. 

to go/come for 'a walk with me ? 

to become a computer expert. 

to marry him ? 

to think of It. 

to hear of your success. 



3.1 



Notes 



Here are alternative constructions (VP3A) with prepositions. 

1 Don't botherftrouble about meeting me. 

2 She hesitated about telling anyone. 



They agreed to my plan. 
Would you care for a walk with me? 
Harry aims at becoming a computer expert. 
She shuddered at the thought of it. 
We all rejoiced at the news of your success. 



Vorbs and V«rb Put.rin 



t 

1.65 The verbs seem, appear and prove arc used wiih a /o-inlinilivc. If the 
infinitive is be, with an adjective or noun as subject complement, 
to be may be omitted, as in: 

Tim seems (to be) important. 
This appears {to be) an important matter. 
The wound proved fatal. 



If, however, the adjective is used only predict lively, to be is not 
tied. 

77t« baby seems to be asleeplawake. 

: {□ be afraid. (Cf fie seemed frightened.) 



A past participle may follow if it is adjectival. 

He seemed (to be) disappointed. 

When the -ing form of a verb occurs in this pattern, it is the verbal 
present participle, not the participial adjective, and to be is not 
omitted. For examples of this pattern, sec Vl'4l2, Table 34. 
In VP4D to aud a noun or pronoun may occur, either after the 
verb (as in sentence 4), or, for prominence, in front position (as in 
sentence 5). 

Table 32 

(to be) + adjective/noun 

t He seemed (10 be) surprised at the news. 

2 Site seems (to be) so young. 

3 This seems (to be) a serio\is matter. 

4 The situation seemed (to us) (to be) quite hopeless. 

5 (To me) His new book (to be) as interesting as his others, 
doesn't appear 

6 His happiness seems (to be) complete. 



7 He doesn't seem (to be) able to cope any more. 

3 I seem (to be) unable to soke this problem . 

9 He seemed (to be) unable to get out of the 

liabit. 

The last two sentences can be recomposed, colloquial style, with 
canf could, 

8 / can't seem to solve this problem. 

9 He couldn't seem to get out of the habit. 



1.66 Introductory It is used with seem and appear when the subject is an 
infinitive or gerundiai phrase, a clause, etc. To be is, in this patten:, 
usually omitted. 
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Tabic 33 

«- infinitive (phrase)/ 
it + seemjappear adject ivc/noun gerund (phrase)/ 

clause 



1 // seemed pointless 

2 It seems a pity 

3 It seemed (to me) wise 

4 ft doesn't seem much goodie 
5 



6 It seems 



probable 



to go any farther. 

to waste them. 

not to ask loo many 

questions. 

going on. 

that we shall arrive 
in time, 

that l*t be sent 
abroad next year. 



(VP4E] 1.67 Hie verba seem, appear, happen and chance arc used wilh a to- 
iofinilive. Tabic 32 (for VP<(D) illustrates the use of seem and 
appear wilh the (usual) omission of to be when followed by a 
complement which is an adjective or noun. If, however, the adjective 
is used only predicalively (as awake, afraid, etc), to be is not omitted. 
Table 34 illustrates the use of seem and appear followed by to be 
and a predicative adjective of this class (c g to be asleep), a verbal 
present participle (eg to be sleeping), a verbal past participle (eg 
to be expected), a perfect infinitive (eg to have enjoyed) or a 
perfect passive infinitive (e g to have been enjoyed). It also illustrates 
seem and appear with infinitives other than be, and the use of happen 
and chance in this pattern. 

Table 34 



subject + seemjappearf 
happenjehance 



1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 

IS 



77re baby 
You seem 

The electorate seems 
Some sort of answer 
seems 

Vie survey appears 
My inquiries appear 
Some members of the 
Committee seem 
I seem 
tie appears 
She happened 
If you ever happen 
We chanced 



to be asleep. 

to be enjoying the party. 

to be swinging against Labour. 

to be expected of me. 

to have revealed some interesting facts, 
to have been resented, 
to have been bribed. 

to remember meeting him somewhere. 

to have many friends. 

to be out when I called. 

to be in Leeds, come and see me. 

to meet In the park that morning. 



Vertii and V«rb Patterns 



Note 

The sentence 'The baby seems asleep is nol English. Cf Tl\e baby 

seems quite happy '(satisfied, which is VP4 D. 

Conversion to VP2A (Table 17) is possible in some cases. 

7 It seems that some members of the committee have been bribed. 
9 It appears that he has many friends. 

Wilh happen, so may be used, 

10 It (so) happened that she was out when I called. 

[VP4F] 168 The finiles of be are used wilh a /o-infinitivc to indicate an arrange- 
ment cither by agreement or as the result of a request or an order. 
The interrogative may be equivalent to a question about someone's 
wishes. 

Table 35 





subject + BE 


ro-infinilive (phrase) 


1 


John and I are 


to meet at the station at six o'clock. 


2 


We're 


to be married in May. 


3 


We were 


to have been married last yew. 


4 


At what lime am I 


to com- ? 


5 


When am I 


to ring you up? 


6 


Am I 


to stand here for ever? 


7 


You're 


always to think of me as your friend. 


8 


I am 


to inform you that . , . 


9 


Nobody is 


to know. 


10 


flow am I 


to pay my debts t 


11 


Tlte waiter was 


nol to be seen. 


12 


As I was 


about to say . . . 


13 


This I was 


only to learn later. 


14 


Tlte new building is 


to be six storeys high. 


15 


He was 


never to see his wife and children again. 



Note 

1, 2 and 3 indicate what has been arranged or agreed. 
4 and 5 ask about the wishes of the persons addressed. 

6 suggests impatience: Do you expect me to (or Must I) stand here 
for ever ? 

7 is a strong assurance: You must always think of me as your friend. 

8 I have been instructed to inform you that . . . 

9 Nobody must know. 

10 How can I pay my debts? 

1 1 The waiter could not be seen. 

12 As I was on the point of saying, . . . 

13 I did not learn this until later. 

14 The new building will be (or is designed to be) six storeys high. 

15 // was his destiny never to see his wife and children again. 
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Verb Pattern 5 

[VPS] 1.69 In this pattern the finite verba are the anomalous fioitca witt/would, 
shall/should, can/could, may/might, twist, dare, need, and do\does\did 
when used Tor I he interrogative and negative forms and the emphatic 
affirmative. 

These tinitcs are followed by a bare infinitive (i e without to) and 
are dealt with in 1 .6-23. 

In addition the phrases had better, hadjwould rather and would sooner 
are used in this pattern. 



subject + anomalous finite 



infinitive 



1 You may 

I You mustn't 

3 Can you 

4 You needn't 

5 Don't you 

6 Does he 

7 Oh, but you "did 

8 You wilt 

9 I didn't dare 
10 You had better 

I I / had rather not 

12 lie said he'd sooner 



leave now, 
do that, 
come early 1 
wait, 
like her t 
want anything ? 
say sol 

find t: In that box. 
tell anyone, 
start at once. 

go- 
die than betray his friend. 



Verb Patterns 6 to 10 



1.70 These are patterns for transitive verbs (u(J- In VP6 a complement or 
adjunct may occur but is not essential. The sentence I enjoyed the 
concert is complete in itself, In the sentence / put the book down (here 



Verb Pattern 6 

In this pattern the verb has a direct object which is a 
noun, or a gerund. The pattern is subdivided. 



noun or pro- 



[VP6A] 1 .71 1 he object is a noun or a pronoun. Do, as a full verb, is typical. No 
adjunct is obligatory, but adverbials of time, frequency, duration, 
etc may be added. 



8>,.» 

T.H.37 

subject + ot noun/pronoun 



1 They did 

2 Nobody answered 

3 We all enjoyed 
A I'oe lost 

5 The company has bought 

6 You've boiled 
T We alt had 

S We shall make 

9 Have you made 

10 Has anybody here seen 

11 I lone 

12 in recent years our farmers 
have been producing 

13 An idea struck 

14 The news that Tom had 
failed his exams surprised 

15 Jane's reckless driving 
angered 

16 The workmen dag 

17 Have you ever climbed 

18 The car turned 

19 Can your horse jump 



very little work that dav. 
my question, 
the film, 
my way. 

several new aircraft, 
the rice (for) too long, 
a good time. 

tut announcetiumt tomorrow. 

your bed yet f 

Kelly? 

you, 

more food than the country 

needs. 

me. 

us. 

her father. 

a deep hole, 
that mountain ? 
the corner too fast, 
that gate 1 




Sole 

Conversion to the j 

1 Very tittle work was done that day. 
•) Has your bed been made • 

12 In recent years more food has been produced than the country 
needs, 

A conversion I 

In recent years there has been produced more food than the 
country needs. 

K the noun in the subject may be replaced by an infinitive (a\ 14 
and 15), a conversion with preparatory it is often possible .ind 
sometimes preferable. 

14 To hear that Tom had failed his exams \ surprised us. 
it surprised us | to hear that Tom had failed his exams. 

15 To see Jane driving recklessly \ angered her father. 

tl angered Jane's father | to see her driving recklessly. 

16 This is an example of an object of result: The workmen made.: 
deep hole by digging. (Cf lie was digging his garden.) 
17, 18, 19 These are examples in which a ptcposition is optional: 
climb up a mountain; turn round a corner; jump over a fence, 
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(VP6D] 1.72 



In VP6D conversion 10 (lie passive voice is not possible. Have 
meaning 'experience' is VP6A, as in Table 37, sentence 7, We all had 
a good time, (convertible to A good time was had by all). When have 
means 'possess, lake, eat, drink, - etc, as in sentences i to 3 below, 
conversion to the passive is not possible. 



Table 38 





subject + vt 


noun/pronoun 


1 


He's got 


great charm. 


2 


She has 


blue eyes. 


3 


Have you had 


breakfast yet? 


4 


Please behave 


yourselves. 


5 


Have you hurt 


yourself? 


6 


He dreamed 


a most extraordinary dream. 


7 


She laughed 


a merry laugh. 


8 


She smiled 


her thanks. 


9 


He nodded 


(his) approval. 


10 


Tlte girts giggled 


their appreciation of my compliments. 



Hole 

In colloquial style the cognate object is usually replaced by an 



7 She laughed merrily. 

9 He nodded approvingly (or in approval}. 



[VP6Q 1.73 In this pattern and in VP6D below the object is a gerund. Two 
patterns are given because for verbs in VP6D there is (he possibility 
of conversion to VP7. 

VP6C: She enjoys going to concerts. 
VP7 : *S!te enjoys to go to concerts. 
VP6D : She loves going to concerts. 
VP7 : She loves to go to concerts. 

Verbs in VP6C are not convertible (□ VP7 except in some cases 
where the verbs have a change of meaning, as in sentences 14 to 16 
in the table below. 



subject + vt 



1 She enjoys 

2 Have you finished 

3 / couldn't help 

4 Would you mind 

5 Do you mind 



playing tennis, 
talking? 
laughing, 
coming earlier ? 
waiting a bit longer ? 
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6 You should practise 

7 He gnulged 

8 How could he avoid 

9 She resented 

10 To persuade him took 

1 1 // won't stand 

12 / can't stand 

1 3 Please stop 

14 / shall never forget 

1 5 / remember 

16 Try 

Note 

10 Take here means 'need'. 
11,12 Stand here means 'endure', 'bear'. 
13 Cf We stopped to talk, in which stop is intransitive, VT4A. 
14, 15 Forget and remember are used in VP7A with a change of 
meaning. See the note to Table 42, 

16 Try with a gerund means 'experiment with in order to learn'. ft is 
also used wild a fo-i nun i live (VP7A): I tried to clean it. 
Among the verbs used in VP6C are: admit, adoise, advocate, avoid, 
begin, begrudge, consider, contemplate, continue, defend, defer, deny, 
describe, discontinue, dislike, enjoy, entail, excuse, face, fancy, finish, 
forbid, forget, grudge, hate, (can't) help, imagine, intend, involve, 
justify, tike, love, mean, mind, miss, necessitate, postpone, prefer, 
prevent, propose, recall, recollect, recommend, regret, remember, 
report, resist, start, suggest, try, understand. 

Some phrasal verbs, e ftgivc up (smoking), go on (working), Uai.' off 
(raining), and set about (doing something), are used in ihis p.itt fl. 

VVP6D) 1.74 In this pattern the verbs are used with a gerund. For the difference 
between like swimming and like to swim, sec the note. 



Table 40 





subject + oi 


gerund (phrase) 


1 


She likes 


swimtning. 


2 


He began 


talking about his family. 


3 


Don't start 


borrowing money. 


4 


She loves 


having breakfast in bed. 


5 


I hate 


having to refuse every time. 


6 


He prefers 


walking to going by car. 


7 


She can't bear 


seeing animals treated cruelly. 


8 


He can't endure 


being disturbed in his work, 
working while my health is good. 


9 


I shall continue 


10 


Tlie child dreads 


going to bed in the dark. 



speaking English whenever you can. 
having to pay such high taxes, 
paying so much ? 

being spied on when she was sun- 
bathing in the garden, 
some doing, 
being handled roughly, 
travelling- in the rush-hour, 
talking, 

hearing Maria Callus sing the part of 
Madame Butterfly. 

going to Convent Garden to hear her. 
cleaning it with petrol. 



Note 

After verbs which indicate I i kes and preferences, and their opposite], 
VP6D (with gerunds) is used for general statements. VP7 (with to- 
infinitives) is preferred for statements or questions about particular 
occasions, especially when the verb is used with would or should. 
Compare: 

/ like swimming. 
. / shouldn't like to swim in that cold lake. 
Would you like to go for a swim this afternoon? 

77) ey prefer staying indoors when the weather is cold. 
Would you prefer to stay at home this evening? 
I should prefer not 10 go out. 

I don' t like going to the theatre alone. 

I'd tike to go to the theatre If you'll go with ma 

Begin and start are used in both patterns. 

He beganlstarted borrowing money. 
He beganlstarted to borrow money. 

When these verbs are used in the progressive tenses, VP7 is pre- 
ferred. 

It's beginning to rain. (*lt's beginning raining.) 

He's beginning to learn English, isle's beginning learning 

English.) 

After begin the verbs understand, see (meaning 'understand') and 
realiie are used in the infinitive. 

/ begin to see/ understand how It works. (*/ begin seeing how it 
works.) 

Some phrasal verbs are used in VP6D and some, in VP7. Set about 
(meaning 'begin', 'make a start on') is used with gerunds. 

As soon as the storm ended, we set about repairing the tlamage. 

Start out is used with infinitives. 

He started out to write hb report. 

Like and continue are used in both VP6D and VP7. Their opposites, 
dislike and discontinue, are used only in VP6D. 

That horse dislikes wearing blinkers. (*Tltat horse dislikes to wear 
blinkers.) 

Keep, and the phrasal verbs keep on and go on (meaning 'continue') 
are used with the -ing form of the verb. This is not the gerund; it is 
the present participle. 

Why do they keep/keep on/go on laughing all the time ? 

Among the verbs used in VP6D are: (can't) bear, commence, con- 
tinue, dread, endure, hate, Intend, like, love, prefer, regret, start 
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fVP6E) 1 .76 After need, want, and won't) wouldn't bear, the gerund has a passive 
meaning. 

Table 41 

subject -(- needjwant. 



1 The garden needs 

2 He will need 



3 My shoes i 

4 His wife needs 

5 It won't bear 

6 His language 
wouldn't bear 



watering (=. to be watered). 

looking after (= to be looked after, 

cared for). 

mending ( = need to be repaired). 
tactful Itandtiiig (=10 be handled 
tactfully). 

thinking of (= to be diought about). 
repeating (=> was too bad to be 
repeated). 



Note 

5 Won't bear is used with gerunds. Can't bear is also used whil 
gerunds, as in VP6D, and also in VP7. 



Verb Pattern 7 

1.76 In this pattern the verb is followed by a /o-infinittve, which may be 
preceded by not where this makes sense. (/ am not learning to snim 
makes sense, but "lam learning not to swim is an unlikely statement.) 
For intransitive verbs used with a fo-infinitive (c g come, seem, Imp- 
pen), see VP4. Some verbs may be either VP4C or 7A, c g agree. 



[VP7A] 1.77 The pattern is subdivided. Haoe and ought are placed in VP7D. 
Table 42 



subject + or 



(wot) + /^-infinitive (phrase) 



t / prefer 

2 Do they want 

J It's beguntstareed 

4 What do you intend 

5 He pretended 

6 He's agreed 

7 Would you like 

8 Did you remember 



(not) to start early, 
to go? 
to rain. 

to do about it I 
rtdt to see us. 

(not) to let the family know, 
to come with me ? 
w post my letters ? 
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9 Sorry, but I forgot to post them. 

10 We hope/expect (propose to organize a youth club. 

1 1 He promised never to get drunk again. 

12 / never thought to see you here. 

1 3 He thinks to deceive us. 

Note 

Remember and forget are used in both VP6C and VP7A. 
WhcD remember means 'have in the memory' it is VP6C, as in 
/ remember posting your letters or / remember meeting you in Rome 
two years ago. When remember means 'keep something consciously 
in the mind' it is VP7A, as in Please remember la post my letters. 
When forget means 'lose the memory of it is VFfiC, as in I. shall 
never forget hearing him play Chopin. When it means 'neglect or 
fad to do something, because of a poor memory', it is VP? A, as in 
I forgot to buy you flowers for your birthday. 
Think is most often used in VP9 (think that . . .). Sentence 12 of this 
Table may be paraphrased : / didn't expect to see you here, i 3 may be 
paraphrased, loosely: He has the idea that he may deceive us. 
In informal English ask and say are used in VP7A: 

She asked to come with us (I e asked that she might come with us). 
Mother says to come in at once (i e says that you/we arc to come in 
at once). 

(VP7B] 1.78 The verb have is used in this pattern to indicate obligation. In col- 
loquial style tiave got to is more usual than /rate to. Had got to is less 
frequently used for had la. 

For the use of have we tofdo we have to, we haven't to) we don't have to, 
etc, sec 1.23 and 5.54-5. 

Ought is placed in this pattern. It could equally well be placed in 
VP7A 



Table 43 



sul 


)jcct + havefought 


{not) + /<»- infinitive (phrase) 


1 


You'll have 


i0 go- 


2 


Have we 


to answer all these questions? 


3 


Do you often have 


to work overtime ? 


4 


You don't luive 
You ought 


to go to school on Saturdays, do yoit ? 
{not) ,o complain. 



Note 

Among many verbs used in VP7 are: ache (— long), afford, arrange, 
attempt, (canjcould) bear, begin, bother, cease, choose, claim, con- 
tinue, contrive, dare, decide, decline, deserve, determine, dread, 
endeavour, expect, fail, forbear, forget, hate, help, hesitate, hope. 



Varfoa and Varb Pattern* 

intend, learn, like, long, love, manage, mean ( = intend), need, omii 
plan, prefer, presume (= venture), pretend, profess, promise, propost 
purport, reckon, refuse, resolve, seek, start, swear promise, mah 
an oath), threaten, trouble, undertake, want, wish. 



Verb Pattern 8 

1.79 In this pattern the object or the verb is an intern 
adverb, or whether, followed by a /o-infiiiitive. 

Table 44 



subject + vt 



1 / don't know 

2 She couldn't decide 

3 She couldn't think 
A Have you settled 

5 You must learn 

6 I'll askjinijuire 

7 Do you knowjsee 

8 She didn't know 

9 I was wondering 
10 How can you (ell 



who to go to for advice, 
what to do next. 

what to give the children for Christmas, 
where to go for your holidays ? 
when to give advice and wlten to be silent, 
how to gel there, 
how to do it ? 
whether to laugh or to cry. 
whether to stay here another week. 



Note 

When the subject of the infinitive is different from the subject of I he 
main verb, VP 10 is used. Compare: 

Do you know how to do it ? (VPS) 
Do you know how he did it? (VP 10) 

Among the verbs used in VPS are: ask, consider, debate, dec'ul 
discover, explain, forget, guess, inquire, know, learn, observe, perceive 
remember, see, settle, tell{= ascertain, decide about), think (=> form 
an opinion about), understand, wonder, the phrasal verb find out is 



Verb Pattern 9 

1.80 In this pattern the object of the verb is a rAai-clause. After such 
frequently used verbs as say, wish, hope, think, expect and believe, 
that is often (or even usually) o mi I led. After less frequently used 
verbs such as decide, suggest and intend, that is rarely omitted in 
formal style. 

Feel is used in this pattern when it indicates non-physical perceptions, 
i it means 'learn' or 'be informed'. 
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[VP9] Table 45 



subject + vt 



rAttf-clausc 



1 / suppose 

1 I wish 

3 We all hope 

4 Do you think 

5 He said 
• 6 / /itfar 

7 I don't think 

8 / j« 

9 ffe/Wr 

10 f»tf 

1 1 He doesn't believe 

12 She suggested 

13 Do you doubt 

15 //* admitted 

16 We intended 

17 //e hinted (to me) 



you'll be there. 

you wouldn't interrupt. 

you'll be abie to come. 

it'll rain? 

he was busy. 

you've been abroad. 

there'll be time lo visit the museum. 

you've broken' the teapot. 

you'd tike to know. 

there has been another batik robbery. 

{that) my intentions are serious. 

(thai) we sltauld start early. 

that I can do it ? 

(that) they would support the demon- 
stration. 

(that) he was wrong, 
that you should be invited, 
that I was being cheated. 



Note 

There are alternative word orders. 

We may say that this is an exceptional case. 
This, we may say, is an exceptional case. 

He believed thai the educational system was in need of re/or la. 
The educational system, he believed, was in need of reform. 

Note that ik; does not occur in the alternative versions. 
That is normally omitted before introductory there, as in 7 and 10. 
Some of the verbs used in VP9 are also used in VP14, e g admit, 
confess, explain and suggest. 

He confessed that he had been wrong. (VP9) 

He confessed his mistake lo me. (VP 1 4) 
Among the verbs used in VP9 are: acknowledge, add, admit, allege, 
allow (= concede), argue, believe, cornniand, confess, decide, declare, 
demand, demonstrate, deny, desire, doubt, expect, explain, fancy 
(= think), fear, feel, hear, hope, imagine, intend, know, mean, mind 
(« lake care), move (=» propose as a resolution), notice, object, 
perceive, prefer, promise, propose, prove, realize, recommend, regret, ■ . 
require, report, resolve, say, see (= perceive, understand), show, 
specify, state, suggest, suppose, think, understand, urge, wish. 
There are some intransitive verbs which are used with a that-clausc, 
as illustrated in VP3B, Table 28, sentences I to 4. The verbs in these 
sentences axe used with prepositions: insist upon, agree to, complain 
of [about, boast ofjabout. In practice the question of vifvt for such 
verbs is not important. 



Vartia and Varb Pattarm 

Note also the occurrence of a Mal-clausc after intransitive verbs wit li 
introductory it, as in VP2A. Table 17: It seems /appears j follows 
that . . . 

With some verbs (e g believe, expect, hear, hope, notice, see, suppose, 
think) an affirmative //ia/-clause may be replaced by so and a 
negaiive //wz-clause by not. This pattern is used as a response to or 
a comment on a statement or Question. Thus, in response to the 
statement it's going to rain, the response could be / hope not tit 
Yes. I think so. 

So, with some of these verbs, may have either front position or cm! 
position, e g So I believe and ; believe so. Dui we do not say *Is^,' 
notice so. 

Constructions commonly used are: 

So 1 see}noticefbclicvefhear. 

So I saUlsawlthoughtlbetieved. 

So I've heardjnoticed. 

i believelltopelsuppose/expectjihink so. 

i believelhopejthink not. 

I don't thinkjdidn't say so. 



Verb Pattern 10 

1.B\ In this pattern the object of the verb is a dependent clause r>r 
question. The clause may be introduced by a relative pronoun or 
adverb, by what (meaning 'that which'), or by whether. 

Table 46 



subject + ot 



dependent t: la use/quest ion 



1 / don't know 

2 1 wonder 

3 77ie judge has to decide 

4 How can anyone tell 

5 / wonder 

6 Do you know 

7 We were 
discussing 

8 Come and see 

9 I wonder 

10 I'll asklftnd out 

1 1 Could you suggest 

12 Does anyone know 

13 Does anyone know 

1 4 She asked 

1 5 No one seems to know 

16 This shows 



who she is. 

where that music is coming from, 
who the money belongs to. 
who was responsible for the accident t 
which of them will win. 
whose car this is ? 
dcbatingl where we should go for our Iwlidays. 

what we've found, 
why lut's always late, 
wlien the train leaves, 
where I can park , 
how it happened? 

how many people are likely to come ? 
whether i took sugar in my tea, 
whether the plane wilt leave on time, 
how wrong you were. 
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Note 

The dependent question may, in some cases, liave front position for 
prominence. 

15 Whether the plane will leave an time, no one seems to know. 

The dependent question may be an adjunct to a noun which is 
understood. 

/ remember (the time) when cigarettes were one third of the price 
they are now. 

Some intransitive verbs are used in a pattern that is like VP 10 so far 
as word order is concerned. See VP3D, Table 28, sentences 10, 12, 13, 
14, 15 and 17 and the Nate. 

Among the verbs used in VP 10 arc: ask t debate, decide, deliberate, 
determine, discover, discuss, doubt, imagine, know, reveal, say, show, 
suggest, tell (=» ascertain), understand, wonder. 



Varb Pat earns 11 to 25 

1.82 These patterns are of transitive verbs used with a complement or 
with an indirect object. , 

Verb Pattern 11 

[VP! I] 1.83 In ibis pattern the verb is followed by a noun or pronoun (which 
must be animate) and a (A<if-clause. 

Table 47 



+ ot 



//wr-clause 



1 He warned us that the roads were icy. 

2 / convinced him that I was innocent. 

3 She ass ured me thai she intended to come. 

4 They told us 'hat there Itad been an 

accident. 

5 We must remind him that there's a party on 

Saturday night. 

6 fie satisfied himself that he'd tried all the keys. 

7 77i<f workers told their employers that they wanted 

money. 



Alternative patterns are often possible. The sentences in this table 
may be recomposcd in VP14. 



■ta 
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1 He warned us of the icy state of the roads. 

2 I convinced him of my innocence. 

3 She assured me of her intention to come. 
7 " 



Some verbs used in VP9 may occur in 

/ promised (her) that I would write regularly. 



Verb Pattern 12 

1,84 Verbs in this pattern are followed by a noun or pronoun which is 
the indirect object, and a noun, pron.wn, or noun phrase whic 1, is 
the direct object. Tho indirect object is equivalent to a propositi- I 
adjunct with to or for, as in VP 1 3. It must be animate. 

[VP12AI 1.85 The verbs in this pattern are also used in VP13A with to. 
Tabic 48 



subject + ot 



noun/pronoun 
(10) 



noun/pronoun (phrase) 
(DO) 



1 


liave they paid 
Will you lend 


you 


the money t 


2 


me 


your pen, please ? 


3 


He handed 


her 


the letter. 


4 


Will yon please 


me 


the salt. 




pass 






5 


Won't you tell 


us 


a story ? 


6 


A holiday by the 


you 


a lot of good. 




sea will do 


7 


Tltey all wished 


him 


a safe journey. 


3 


She blew 


him 


a kiss. 


9 


He denied/ 


her 


nothing. 




grudged 


her 


10 


He left 


everything he possess??! 


11 


Don't give 


yourself 


airs. 


12 


He gave 


the dog 


a bone. 


13 


I will read 


you 


the letter. 


14 


He doesn't owe 


me 


anything. 


15 


Put 


him 


this question. 


16 


He allows 




no rest. 


17 


He made 


me 


a good offer. 



Note 

As the examples show, the indirect object is usually short. In VP13A 
the preposition is followed, usually, by a long noun phrase. Compare: 



He told 
He told 



us \ the news. (VP12A) 

the news \ to everybody in the village. (VP 1 3 A) 
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Reflexive verbs are invariable, so sentence 1 \,gioe oneself airs, is not 
convertible to VP 1 3 A, and 1 6 is not convertible to *He allows no rest 
to himself. 

The 10 normally precedes the DO, but there arc occasional excep- 
tions (colloquial style) when the 10 is a personal pronoun and the 
DO is it or them. Give me itj them and Give itl them me are both i 
For verbs used in VP12A. see the list given with VP 1 3 A. 

[VP12B] 1.86 The verbs in this pattern are also used in VPI3B with for.' 
Table 49 



subject + ut noun/pronoun noun/pronoun (phrase 



1 Are you going to 
buy 

2 Did you leave 

3 Can you get I find 

4 I've found 

5 She cooked 

6 Her dress- 
making- earns 

7 He ordered 

8 She made 

9 Will you do 

10 His parents chose 



me 



me 
us 

her husband 
her 

himself 
herself 
me 



mm 



1 1 Can you spare me 




some ? 
my? 

a copy of that book? 
a new fiat, 
a delicious meal, 
enough to live on. 

a bottle of champagne, 
a new dress, 
a favour ? 

a sensible but plain- 
looking wife, 
a few minutes of youf 
valuable lime? 
some of them, 
a taxi? 



Note 

I In VP13B, in which the preposition is followed by a long noun 
phrase, this might be 

Are you going to buy some for your brothers and sisters". 

3, 4 The indirect objects (me, us) are animate. In the sentence 
I've found a place on my bookshelves for this huge dictionary, the 
indirect object (a position) is inanimate. This cannot be converted to 
*I've found this huge dictionary a place In the shelf. Sec VPUCfor 
examples with inanimate objects. 
10 Compare make in VP23B: 

Jane has made Harry an excellent wife. 

In this sentence an excellent wife is a subject complement. 

II There is no ambiguity in this sentence, but compare: 

Can you spare me a few minutes? 

SO 
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mean: 

(a) Have you a few minutes to spare forme? 

(b) Can you da without me for a few minutes? 

The use of for in (b) makes me the DO (of do without = . 
and for a few minutes is adverbial. 

12 Cf VPI3B: 

Save some of them for me. 

13 CfVP23A: 

She called him a fool (te said 'You're a fool'). 
For the verbs used in VP12B, see ihe list given with VP13B. 



(VPI2C1 1.87 This table illustrates a variety of sentences in which the terms 
indirect object and direct object are not used. Instead, the columns 
are both headed nounjpronoun. 

In VPI2A and VPI2B, the term indirect object is used to indicji'i 
the recipient of the action, etc expressed by Ihe verb, and tjiis 
indirect object is animate, as in give somebody something, g. t 
somebody something. These are convertible to VPI3 (with to am! 
for). 

Some verbs in VP 1 2 arc not convertible to VP13 (with to or for). 
He bears me a grudge is convertible to He bears a grudge against nit: 
mil you play me agame of chess? is convertible to Wilt you play me at 
chess? or Will you play a game of chess with me ? Give something a 
brush is convertible to brush something. 

This table illustrates a number of verbs which do not fit into VPI2A 
and VPI2B but which have the same word order. 

Table 50 





subject + vt 


noun/pronoun 


noun/pronoun (phrasr) 


1 


lie struck 


the door 


a heavy blow. 


2 


He gave 


the door 


a hard kick. 


3 


I must give 


the room 


a good airing. 


4 


She gave 


him 


a warm smile. 


5 


Give 


your hair 


a good brushing. 


6 


I never gave 


the matter 


a thought. 


7 


May I ask 


you 


a favour ? 


8 


Ask 


him 


his name. 


9 


I envy 


you 


your fine garden. 


10 


May God forgive 


us 


our sins. 


11 


His books bring 


him 


£1000 a year. 


12 


She caught 


him 


one in the eye. 


13 


He bears 


me 


a grudge. '■" 


14 


Will you play 


me 


agame of chess? 


15 


That wilt save 


me 


a lot of trouble. 


16 


Can't I save 


you 


the trouble of doing- that ? 


17 


He took 


the dog 


a long walk. 


18 


Tliis heroic deed cost him 


his life. 



V.rb. ind V«rb P.tttmi 

Note , 

Alternative sentences for I to 6 are: 

1 He struck the door heavily. 

2 He kicked the door hard. 

3 / must air the room well. 

4 She smiled warmly at him. 

5 Brush your hair well. 

6 I never thought about the matter. 

7-8 Ask may be used with only one object: 

Why don't you ask a policeman? 
, Don't ask so many silly questions. 

It may also be used with two objects: 

/ asked the policeman the way to the museum. 

7 may be converted to : 

May I ask a favour of you? 

But *Ask his name of him for 8 is not acceptable. 
9 Envy, like ask. may have only one object. 

She envies Jane. 

She envies her success. 



These may be combined: 

She envies Jane her success. 

iO This is biblical style. The usual pattern for forgive is VPI4: 
forgive someone far something. 

1 1 His books bring in (= earn) £1000 a year. 

12 She gave him a blow in the eye. 

1 3 He bears a grudge against me. 

14 Will you play a game of chess with me? 

15, 16 Save somebody trouble has to be distinguished from 
as used in VP 14 (eg save a child from drowning), 

17 The more usual pattern is: He wok the 

18 Compare cost in VP2B (Table 18). 



Tlity asked me a tot of questions. 
I was asked a lot of questions. 

That wilt save her a lot of trouble. 
She wilt be saved a lot of trouble. 

There are numerous oilier occurrences of verbs in this puttem, 
most of ihem fixed phrases, as lead somebody a (pretty) dance, kiss 
somebody gaodbyelgoodnight. Jn the sentence He bet me £5 that 
Py:lton would win the Derby, me is an indirect object followed by two 
direct objects. 
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Verb Pattern 13 

1.B8 Verbs in this pattern are' followed by a noun or pronoun am! a 
prepositional group with to or for. The examples show that Hie 
object Of the preposition is animate. 



[VP 13 A] 1 .89 The preposition is to. Ghe something to somebotfy is typical. Thus may 
be converted to VP1 2A as Give somebody something. 
VP13A is preferred when the prepositional group is longer than 
the direct object, or when the noun or pronoun, although short, is 
stressed, as in Give the book to "me, please. 
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iubi«t -t- v< 



uuuur'prououn to + noun/pronoun 
(DO) (pbraic) 



1 


Slit read 


the It iter 


to all her fritrub. 


2 


He told 


hit old cor 


toontofhls neighbours. 


3 


lie still owes 


a let of money 


to the tax office. 


4 


1ft wont lend 


money 


to anyone. 


5 


Please rait 


thh note 


10 the man In the corner. 


6 


He offered 


drinks 


to tctryone in the bar. 


7 


They told 


the new 


to everyone in the allege. 


8 


Don't show 


the leittt 


to any of your friends. 


5 


t'rt sent 


presents 


to most of my family. 


10 


They offered 


the fob 


to Peter. 


11 


Thty awarded 


the first priit 


to Christina. 


II 


The frisoner wrote 


a loot letter 


to the President. 


13 


They govt 


qutle a tot of 


to the Minuter', speech. 






publicity 




14 


fit reads 


hts poenu 


lo anyone who'll listen. 


ts 


{Tht\ Management has 


a new offer 


to the workers. 



made 



Note 

Here arc examples of some of these sentences in VP 1 2 A, with a 
short IO instead of to + a prepositional object. 

1 She read \ me \ the letter. 

2 He sold | me I his old cor. 

3 He still owes | me \ a lot of money, 
7 They told \ her the news. 

9 I've sent | Jane a present. 

The prepositional group may have front position for contrast <it 
prominence. 

To his favourite daughter he sent a cheque for £50, but to his son 
he sent only a cheap fountain-pen. 

S3 
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The prepositional group may follow ihe verb immediately if it is 
much shorter than ihe direct object: 

He gave \ to his friends j much of the time he should have given 
to his wife and children. 

They hoped thai the United Nations Organization would bring ] to 
smaller countries | freedom from colonialism ami imperialism, atttl 
peace instead of war. 

Passive constructions axe possible. The prepositional object is usual- 
ly preferred as the subject of the passive, but (lie direct object may 
also be the subject. 

Peter was offered the job. 
The job was offered to Peter. 

Ihe Minister's speech was given quite a tot of publu 
Quite a lot of publicity was given to the Minister's s 

Among the verbs used in VPI3A are: allot, allow, award bring, 
cause (eg pain to one's friends), deal (eg playing curds), deny, do 
(as in do good to somebody), fetch, give, grant, hand, lend, offer, owe, 
pass, proffer, promise, read, recommend, refuse, render, restore, sell, 
send, show, teach, tell, throw, write. 

A few of these verbs arc used with for, in a prepositional phrase. 



me. 



I've broken my right wrist. Will you please write | a letter 
I've asked my dealer to sell j my old car | for me. 



(VP13B] t.90 The preposition is/or and, as in VP 1 3 A, the noun/pronoun after the 
preposition is animate. Buy is typical: Buy something for somebody. 
litis may be converted to VP12H as Buy somebody something. As in 
VPI2A, VP13B is preferred when tlic prepositional group is longer 
than the direct object. 

Table 52 



subject + at 



I 1'ue bought 
Z She has 
3 Skt made 



Please bolt 
Please leave 

I'll get 
Won't you pi, 
We must chat 



noun/pronoun 
(00) 



for +■ noun/prone 
(phraic) 



some chocolate 
coffee 

'dress 



enough rtct 
some of the straw- 
berries 
what t can 



suitable presents 



9 Can you cash this cheque 

10 WIH you do a favour 

11 If you're going to the pub- two or three good 

He library, please bring nooeh 
U Save some of thent 

13 Please ask Bill to call a taxi 



far you. 
for atl of us. 
for her youngest 

daughter, 
for ten people, 
for your titter. 

for you. 
for me ? 1 

for your ntphewt and 

nieces, 
far me I 

fur a friend of mine? 



for inc. 

for Mrs Robinson. 
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Here are examples of some of these sentences in VP12B. 

I I've bought | you | some chocolate. 

3 Site made | herself \ a new dress. 

4 Please boil \ me \ an egg. 
6 I'll get | you | win it I can. 

10 Wilt you do \ me \ a favour? 

1 1 Bring | me | some, too. 

12 Save | me | some. 

1 3 Please call I me I a taxi. 

Among the verbs used in VP13B are boil, bring, build, buy, call, cash, 
choose, cook, do, fetch, gather, get, grow, leave, make, order ( = place 
an order for), paint, play, prepare, reach, save, spare, write. 
The use or some of these verbs in VP! 211 is typical of colloquial 
style. Reach may mean 'stretch out the band for and take*, as in 
Can you reach \ that book on the top shelf \ for me f The conversion to 
VP12B, as in Please reach [ me \ thai book, is an example of 
colloquial style. 

When the object of the preposition is inanimate, VPI5A is used. 

We must buy a new carpet for tbit room. 
(*H'e must buy this room a new carpet., 

Verb Pattern 14 

[VP 14] 1.91 In ibis pattern the verb is followed by a noun or pronoun (the direct 
object), and a prepositional phrase. 

The word order may be the same as that in VPI3A or VPI3B. In 
VPI4 the object of the preposition cannot tic replaced by an indirect 
Object (as in VP12A and VPI2B). Give something to somebody 
(VP13A) may be converted to give somebody something (VP12A). 
Explain something to somebody cannot be converted to 'expfoh 
somebody something. 

The word order in VP 14 may also be the same as that in VP15. The 
difference is that in VP 1 5 (be prepositional phrase is variable. It may 
be a phrase indicating position or direction. Or there may be an 
adverb such as here, there, up, down, in or out. 
In VPI4 the prepositions are closely associated with the verb, as in 
congratulate someone on something (where on is invariable), or as in 
compare one thing tolwith another. 

The number of verbs used in VPI4 is large. Dictionary entries are 
useful for fixed phrases (e g take somebody by surprise) and sue!; 
alternatives as inspire confidence into someone) inspire someone with 
confidence. 

Variations in word order are possible. If the direct object is Ion \ 
the prepositional phrase may have front position. Introductory it 
may be used (after the verb) when the diiect object is an infinitive 
phrase, a clause, or a dependent question. These possibilities are 
illustrated in the Tables 54 and 55. 
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subject + vl 



noun/pronoun 



2 


Tltey accused 


3 


He spends 


4 


Don't waste 


5 


Tltank 


6 


What prevents 


i 
8 


I explained 
Site speaks 


9 


Add 


10 


Compare 


11 


He compared 


12 


She reminds 


13 


He ad/nil ted 


14 


Have I asked 


15 


! put 


16 


He told 


17 


Tliey played 



and 



him 
him 

a lot of money 
your time 
you 
you 

my difficulty 

English 

Swedish 



the copy 
the heart 
me 

his guilt 
too much 
the question 
me 



preposition + noun/ 
pronoun (phrase) 



on his success. 

of stealing the Jewels. 

on records. 

on that nonsense, 

for your kind help. 

from coming earlier? 

lo him. 

to her husband 
to her children, 
to the stew, 
with the original, 
to a pump, 
of Iter mother, 
to the police, 
of you? 
to him. 

of his intention to 



a trick 



1.92 This lablc gives examples in which the prepositional phrase precedes 
(he direct object. This is usual when the direct object is long, or a 
Mar-clause. 



Table 54 



lufajecl + or 



preposition + 
ooun/i 



noun phnic/clsuM (DO) 




3 eft confused 
6 Htodmltted 



m book, 
to htm 
to tht sttw 



mart than ht spends on 



iht impossibility of granting 

hi j rtquett. 
all tht meal and cejetables ttft 

oner from last night, 
htr cennttiton that buying a 

new car wax an unnccer- 

sary extravagance, 
that hw had fallen asittp during 

tht meeting, 
that what he really i 

peace and quiet. 
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1.93 This table gives examples with introductory it, and an infinitive 
phrase, dependent clause, etc as the direct object 



Table 55 





subject + et 


tt 


pre p(T-S! [ Irl "[■ 

noun/pronoun 


/oMnfioiiivG phroso, 
that -clause, Etc 


1 


I must leave 


tl 


to your own 


to decide whether you should 








judgement 


offer your resignation. 


2 


Do wt owe 


It 


to society 


to help in the appnhenslon of 








criminals f 


J 


Why dan' l you 


It 


t& fits @tft£Ittt@ft 


that you're loo ill to go on 




bring 




upon yourself 


working ? 


* 


You mustn't take 


It 


to spend such a W* turn 








without Iht Treasurer's 
approval. 


S 


I put 


It 


to you 


that this man could not pos- 








sibly hoot been to cruet 
and heartless. 



Note 

Compare the sentences below, in which the word order is as in 
Table 53. 



1 / must leave | the decision j to your own judgement. 

2 Do we owe \ a duty j to society? 

3 Why tlon'l you bring \ your illness \ to his attention? 

4 You mustn't take \ too much \ upon yourself, 

5 Iput\ Ihe question \ to you. 



Verb Pattern 15 

1.34 In this pattern the verb is used with an adverb or an advcrb.,.1 
phrase. The pattern is subdivided. 



[VP15A1 1.9S In this Table there are examples of adverbials (prepositional 
phrases) freely formed. In VP6" an adverb or adverbial phrase may 
occur, but is not an essential part of (he pattern. She plays tennis b 
VP6. An adverbial may be added, as She plays tennis welljhadjy, or 
She often/seldom plays tennis. 

Put is not used io VP6. *t put the hook is not English. Put needs 
the addition of an adverb or adverbial, as in / put the book on the 
table, or I put lite book down. 
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Table 56 





L i : 1 i ^- - J 1 t 

suoject -j- 


noun/procioua 
(DO) 


iiUvtrb (phrase) 


1 


Pkaie jitu 


iht milk 


iJi 1 emm e 1 |Jf C-r 141 iff + 


2 


^ifc ZJiiuti/ ra move 


these cliairs 


next door. 


3 


Don't let the child pm 


his head 


into that plastic bagjout of 
the car window. 


1 


Tht secretary j ho wed 


me 


into tht manager's office. 


$ 


The dttectiue followed 


the suspected 
man 


for two hoursjall afternoon. 


6 


This bicycle has carried 


me 


100 miles. 


1 


They kepi 


the child 


irutoors. 


8 


Don't gel 


that girl 


Into trouble. 


9 


men 1 catted on Tom. 
I found 


him 


in 1 out 1 at hit desk / In the 
garden / In bed with fttt. 



Note 

These adverbials normally have cad position, 'Please put on the 
table the book is not English, The adverbial may, in some cases (e e 
io indicate a contrast) be placed between the verb and the direct 
object. 

Please put \ in these packing cases \ all the books from the 
shelves „t my study, | and in those large packing cases I all the 
books from the shelves in the living-room. ' 

9 may be paraphrased as: 

Tom was in/out (i e at home/not at horae)/af hit desk/in the 
gardenlm bed with flu when I called on htm. 

Cf VP19B, Table 68, sentence I. 



[VPI5D1 1.96 tn this Table the adverbial particles (see 4.22) are used These are 
the adverbs most (but not all) of which also function as prepositions 
z&onjoff, in/out, ttpjdown. back, away. 

When the object of the verb is a noun or a short noun phrase the 
adverbial particle may (except in some lUcd phrases) either follow 
or precede the object, (f the noun phrase is long, the adverbial 
phrase usually precedes it, as in Table 59. 



Table 57 



subject + p| noun/pronoun adverbial 
(DO) panicle 

' r»t your shoes on , 

2 Take your coat a ^ 

J your room „p 

4 Did you wind the clock up? 

J She gave them all amiv 

6 Please bring them in ' 
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7 He cleared 

8 Switch 

9 Don't throw 
10 Tlie mob broke 



the rubbish 
the radio 
that old hat 
the doors 



away, 
onjoff. 
away, 
down. 



Note 

Passive constructions: 

4 Was the clock wound up ? 
7 Was the rubbish cleared away? 
10 The doors were broken down by the mob. 



1.97 The adverbial 
object is a noun 

Table 58 



particle may precede the direct object when this 
or a short noun phrase. 





subject + vt 


adverbial 
particle 


noun/pronoun 


I 


Put 


on 


your shoes. 


2 


Take 


<$ 


your coat. 


3 


Lock 


tip 


your room. 


4 


Did you wind 


up 


Ibe clock ? 


5 


She gave 


away 


her old books. 


6 


Please bring 


in 


those chairs. 


7 


lie cleared 


away 


the rubbish. 


3 


Switch 


oniojf 


the radio. 


9 


Don't throw 


away 


tliat hat. 


10 


Vie mob broke 


down 


the doors. 


II 
12 


You mustn't lay 


down 


the law. 
ihese reforms ? 



Note 

I 1 and 12 are examples of phrases in which the adverbial part id.: 
normally follows the verb immediately. . . 

1.98 When the direct object is long, the adverbial particle normally 
precedes. 

Table 59 



subject + ot 



adverbial 



noun phrase (DO) 



1 Why don't you put 

2 You'd better take 



on those green shoes yt>u 

boughl a week ago } 

off your wet overcoat a.td 

those muddy shoes. 
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J 


IJJCK 


tto 
up 


4 


Did you wind 


up 


5 


She gave 


away 





r lease oring 


in 


1 


lie clear ea 


an ay 


3 


Don't forget to switch 


off 


9 


Don't throw 


away 


10 


The mob broke 


down 



all the valuables in 
room before 'you go 
away. 

the dock in the dining, 
room? 

ail the schoolltooks slut 

no longer needed. 

those chairs we left out 

on {he lawn. 

all tlie rubbish tltat had 

accumulated in the front 

garden. 

the lights in the rooms 
downstairs. 

anything that might be 
useful later on. 
the doors guarding ihe 
main entrance. 



Note 

In the case of some phrasal verbs the adverbial particle lias a fixed 
position: e g to find infota (i e at home/not at home). Here in and 
out always have end position. 



Verb Pattern 16 

1.99 In lliis pattern (he direct object is followed by an adverbial adjunct, ( 
The pattern is subdivided. 



[VP16A) 1.100 In this pattern the adverbial adjunct is a ro-infinitivc phrase, (which 
may be introduced by in order or so as), which is an adjunct of 
purpose or intended result. 

The word order is the same as that in VP 1 7 A, in which the noun/ 
pronoun and infinitive together arc the direct object of the verb. 

/ sent | Tom \ to buy some fruit. (VP 1 6 A) 
/ want | Tom to buy some fruit. (VP 1 7 A) 

Table 60 



subject + at 



noun/pronouo /() . infllli , ive (phrase) 



I He brought 

1 I'm taking 

i Tlieygave 

4 / shall need 



his brother 
this magazine 
a party 
at feast two 
weeks 



to see me. 

to read on the plane. 

to celebrate their success. 

to finish ihe job. 



GO 



V.rb. and V.rb P.tt.rn. 



5 They left me to do all the dirty work. 

6 lie opened the door to let the cat out. 

7 We make our shoes to last. 

8 He took the medicine {in order) to please his 

wife. 

9 You must do what the doctor (so as) to get well quid.. :. 



Note 

1 = We make our shoes so that they will last, i e not wear out quickly. 
CT You must make \ these shoes \ last. This is an example of VI" 3, 
in which a bare infinitive follows the direct ohject. 



T 1 613] 1.101 The direct object is followed by as, like, for, or a clause introduced 
byflri/"orair/[0«j/i. 
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subject + ot 



noun/pro noun 
(DO) 



I 


They've hired 


2 
3 


He carries 


■1 


I can't see 


5 


He imagined 


6 


Don't accept 


7 


Put 


8 


Will you take 


9 


Can we take 


10 


Do you take 


11 


She mistook 



a fool 
himself 
his career 

everything you see 

on TV 

it 

this woman 
this document 
me 
me 



sllikelfor + 



as our football coach. 

like a soldier. 

as a teacher. 

as a pop singer. 

as the saviour of his 

country. 

as true! as if it were 

the truth. 

like this. 

as your wife ? 

as proof of his guilt? 

for a fool? 

for my twin sister. 



Note 

A construction with preparatory it is used when the object is Ion:;, 
eg if it is an infinitive phrase. 

IPe regard] this] as wasteful. 

We regard \ this process \ as wasteful. 

We regard \it\as uneconomical \ lo use such expensive machinery 
for onlv eight hours a day. 

Among the verbs used with as arc accept, acknowledge, class, 
characterize, consider, describe, know, recognize, regard, take (- 
accept), treat and use. 

Mistake and take (» think, assume) arc used with /or. 

Gi 
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Verb Pattern 17 

* 

1.102 In this pattern the verb is followed by a noun or pronoun and a 
(o-inriuitive. The put tern is subdivided. 
In VP17A a passive construction is possible. 

They warned us not to be late. 
We were warned not to be late. 

Titey persuaded the drunken man to leave. 
The drunken man was persuaded to leave. 

la VP HQ there is no passive construction. 

They liked us to visit them, 
* We were liked to visit them. 

This event decided me to resign. 

♦/ was decided by this event so resign. 

[VP17A) 1.103 (Passive conversions possible.) 
Table 62 



subject + vt 



noun/ (not) + to-infinitive 

pronoun (phrase) 



I 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

10 
II 

12 



/ warn you 

Tlit barrister urged the Judge 

We cun't allow them 

Didn't I ask yon 

He daredjchatlengea me 

They advised him 

Did he mean(intend us 



Tite officer ordered 
His salary enabled 
They persuaded 
I have never i 
They led 



13 He gave 



the men 

him 

her 
me 

me 



not to believe a word he says, 
to be merciful, 
to tto that. 

not to make so much noise ? 

to jump ucross the stream. 

to accept the offer. 

to share the cost of the 

dinner ? 

to advance. 

to have a holiday abroad, 
logo with them, 
to tell lies. 

to believe there wns <\o 



to understand that he could 
help me. 



Note 

Here arc the conversions to the passive; 

1 / was warned not to believe a word he says. 

2 The judge was urged to be merciful. 

3 They can't be allowed to do that. 

4 Weren't you asked not to make so much noise ? 

5 / was daredfchallenged to jump across the stream. 
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6 He was advised to accept the offer. 

7 Were we meant I intended to share the cost of the dinner 7 

8 7"Ae men were ordered to advance. 

9 He was enabled to have a holiday abroad. 

10 / was persuaded to go with them. 

1 1 She has never been known to tell lies. 

12 and 13 axe examples of fixed phrases: lead somebody to believe and 
glue somebody to understand. 

12 1 was led to believe there was no danger. 

13 / was given to understand that he could help me. 

Among verbs used in VP17A arc: advise, allow, ask, beg, beserch, 
bribe, cause, challenge, command, compel, dare (=a challenge), 
direct, drive (-» compel), empower, enable, encourage, entice, entitle, 
entreat, expect, forbid, force, help, impel, implore, incite, induce, 
instruct, intend, invite, know, lead, mean (= intend), oblige, permit, 
persuade, predispose, press (= urge), request, require, teach, tell, 
tempt, urge, warn. Give and lead are used in the (wed phrases nuted 
above. 

(VPI7D) 1.104 (No passive conversions.) 
Table 63 



subject + vt noun/pronoun <""> \ Jg^** 



1 


He doesn't want 


anyone 


to know that he's gS'lltg 




He likes 




away. 


2 


his wife 
me 


to dress colourfully. 


3 


Do you wish 


to stay ? 


4 


Would you prefer 


me 


not to come tomorrow t 


5 


She can't bear 


me 


to be unhappy. 


6 


Will you help 


me 


to carry this box upstairs ? 


7 


You wouldn't want 


another war 


to break out. 



Note 

A passive infinitive may be used in sentence \ with introductory it. 

He doesn't want it to be known that he's going away. 
A passive infinitive is possible in sentence 2. 

He likes his wife to be colourfully dressed. 

irthe infinitive is be. introductory there is used (as in VP I, Tabic S). 
Sentence 7 is normal, but 

♦ You wouldn't want another war to be. 

is not English. Instead, we have: 

You wouldn't want there to be another war. 
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Other examples with there: 

[ don't want 'there to be any trouble. 
He meant there to be no indiscipline, 

Would you like there to be a meeting to discuss the problem? 

I expect there to be no argument about this, 

I should prefer there to be no discussion of my private affairs. 

The small number of verbs used in VP17B are verbs indicating likes, 
dislikes and preferences, and (he verb help. Like and want are the 
most frequent. Help may be used with a bare infinilivc or a to- 
infinitive. 

Will you help me (to) carry this box upstairs? 
Like may also be used in VP19B and VPI9C. 



We don't like 
We don't 



them | to come late. 
I coming late. 



These possibilities arc dealt with in 1.112 (Table 70). 



Verb Pattern 18 



In ibis pattern the verb is used with a noun or pronoun and a bare 
infinitive. A re-infinitive is used in passive constructions. The pattern 
ir subdivided. 



[VPJ8A1 1.105 The verbs indicate physical perceptions. They are also used in VP19. 

/ saw | the man | cross the road. (VP 1 8) 
J saw | the man | crossing the road. (VP19) 

VP! 8 suggests completed activity and VP19 activity in progress. 
The first sentence means that the man crossed the road and I saw 
him do this. The second means that I saw the man while he was 
crossing the road, but does not indicate that I saw him start or 
finish doing so. 

Table 64 



subject + vt noun/pronoun infinitive (phrase) 



1 Did anyone hear John leave the house? 

2 Did yon see/notice anyone go out? 

3 We fell the house shake. 

4 / once saw Olivier act the part of Othello. 

5 (have heard people say that . . , 

6 Watch that boy jump. 



6A 
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Note 

Here arc the passive constructions: 

1 Was John heard to leave the house? 

2 Was anyone seen to go out? 

5 People have been heard to say tliat . , , 
(or) / have heard it said that . . . 

When see and feel are used of mental, not physical perceptions, 
VP9 is used, not VPI8. Compare: 

/ saw j him \ hit the cat. (VP 1 8) 

/ saw j (that ) he disliked the cat. (VP9) 

/ saw | him | leave the room. (VP1 8) 

I saw | (that) he disapproved of what was happening, (VPS) 

Trie verbs used in VP ISA are feel, hear, notice, observe, see, watch, 
and l lie phrasal verbs listen to and look at. 

[Vl'lSD] 1.106 A small number of verbs which do not indicate physical perceptions 
is used in this pattern. Compare make and forcejeompet and let and 



They made \ me \ do it. (VP18B) 

They forced/compelled \ me j to do it. (VP17) 

Please let [ me | go. (VPI8B) 

Please allowlpermit \ ate | logo. (VP 1 7) 

Table 65 



[ + vt noun/pronoun infinitive 



1 


What makes 


you 


think so? 


2 


•Let 


justice 


be done. 


3 


We can't let 


the matter 


rest here. 


A 


She bade 


Sir Lancelot 


rise. 


5 


Shall I help 


you 


carry that box upstairs? 


6 


I've never 


him 


sing so beautifully before. 




known 




7 


Have you ever 


her 


lose her temper? 




known 




S 


I've known 


experts 


make this mistake. 


9 


Can we make 


the murder 


look like an accident ? 


10 


Can we make 


the scheme 


appear 1 seem practicable ? 



Note 

Here arc the conversions to the passive: 

7 Has she ever been known to lose her temper? 

8 Experts have been known to make this mistake. 

9 Can the murder be made to look like an accident ? 
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Bid, \a 4, is rare in coo temporary English. Tell, order and i 
(VP 17) are preferred. 

She told\ordtred\commandtd Sir Lancelot to rite. 

Lei is used as an auxiliary of the imperative in Let me go and Let 
justice be done. There is no passive construction. For 3 instead of 
"The matter cannot be let to rest here we have, with allow, Vie matter 
cannot be allowed to rest here. 

Lei is used with go, fail and slip with some irregularities. A personal 
pronoun takes the normal position in the pattern after let. 

Let | itlhimlherfthem \ go. 

Don't let | itlhimlherjthem \ falllslip. 

A noun may have end position, 

(a) Let\go\ the rope. 

(b) The ship let | go | its anchor. 

(c) He let | fall | a hint of his intentions. 

(d) Don't let \ slip \ any opportunity of practising your English. 

This close linking of let with the verb is normal when the noun 
phrase is long, as in (c) and (d). For (a) Let the rope go is possible. 
Know is used in VP18B chiefly in the perfect tenses, occasionally 
in the past tense. There is often an adverb of frequency (c g seldom, 
often, never). 

Hear tell is an idiomatic phrase with a bare infinitive, the noun/ 
pronoun being omitted. 

rue heard tell of such happenings, [I e heard people ta Ik of them). 

The verbs used in VP18B are bid, help, know, let and moke. 



(VP18C] 1.107 Have is used in this pattern when it means 'wish', 'experience' or 
'cause'. 



subject + have noun/pronoun 



infinitive 
(phrasej 



1 What would you have 

2 Would you have 

3 We like to Iwe 

4 Please have 

5 I had 



me 

the Government 

our friends 
the porter 

a most extra- 
■ thing 



dor 

con trot our lives 

completely? 

visit us on Sundays. 

take these suitcases 

to my room. 

happen to me yes- 

icrday. 
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Note 

More usual and colloquial versions of some of these sentences are; 

1 What do you want me to do ? 

2 Would you like the Government to control . . . 
4 Please tell the porter to take . . . 

(or) Please have these suitcases taken ... . 



Verb Pattern 19 

1.103 la ibis pattern the verb is followed by a noun or pronoun and the 
-ing form of a verb. These together form i lie direct object. The patu-i n 
is subdivided. 



[VP19A] 1.109 In VP19A the -ing form is a present participle. The verbs are tho*c 
used in VPI8A, ie verbs which indicate physical perceptions of 
sight, hearing and touch, and also the chemical perception of smellini>. 
<M/ is not used in VP18A.) 

Table 67 



subject + vt 



noun/ 



present participle (phrase) 



They saw 
They heard 
Can you smell 
She could feel 
Did you notice 
We saw 



7 We watched 

8 She doesn't 11 
to see 



the thief 
cokes 
something 
her heart 
anyone 
two of the 
students 
them 



running away. 

colling for help 

burning ? 

beating wildly. 

standing at the gate? 

being carried off by the police. 

being bundled into the police 



Note 

The difference between VP 19 A and VP18A is dealt with earlier (the 
Note to VP 1 8 A). Another example; 

/ saw I Paul go into a shop. (VP1 8 A) 

/ saw | Mary looking into a shop window. (VP! 9 A) 

Here are some passive constructions. 

1 77iff thief was seen running away. 

2 Voices were heard calling for help. 

The phrasal verbs look at and listen to arc used in VP19A. 

Jttst look at | the rain | pouring down! 

We listened to \ the band | playing in (he park. 
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A noun phrase which is longer than the participial phrase may have 
end position. Compare: 



He saw | an animal \ crouching among the bushes. 

He saw, \ crouching among the bushes, | an animal which he 

thought might be a fox. 

Verbs used in VP ISA are: feel, glimpse, hear, notice, observe, 
perceive, see, smell, watch, and the phrasal verbs listen to and look at. 



[VP19B11.110 Verbs which do not indicate physical perceptions arc used in this 

j pfcscQt participle fi ' 1 




subject + ot 



noun/pronoun 



present participle 
(phrase) 



3 
4 

S 
6 
7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 



/ found 

When he awoke, he 
found 
They found 
We musn't keep 
Keep 
They left 
The news left 



This set 
My ch 
set 

Don't let me catch 
Please startfget 
How can we get 
The explosion sent 
A phone call sent 
Jim's taken 



him 

himself 

the lifeboat 
(hem 
the ball 




dozing under a tree, 
being looked after by a 
pretty young nurse, 
floating upside down, 
waiting, 
rolling. 

watting outside, 
wondering what would 
happen nexti 



you 

the clock 
things 
things 
him 



doing that againl 
going, 
moving t 
flying in all directions, 
hurrying to ' 



Note 

A //taf-clnuse (VP9) may replace too noun/pronoun + present 
participle construction after/md. 

1 I found that he was doting under a tree. 

Cf find somebody in/out (t e at home, not at home)/oi his deskfi^ bed, 
etc) in VP 15 A, and the Note 10 Table 56. 
Among the verbs used in VP19B are: bring, catch, depict, discover, 
draw, find, get, imagine, keep, leave, paint, send, set, show, start, take. 
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1.111 The verb have is used io this pattern (as in sentences 1, 2, 3) with 
can't and won't meaning 'allow* or 'permit'. It is also used, as in the 
other examples, to indicate a result or outcome, or an experience. 

Table 69 



noun/ 
I pronoun 



present participle 
(phrase) 



/ can't have 
We can't have 



3 / won't liave 

4 He soon had 

5 I'll have 

6 We shall soon have 

7 mile he had 



you 
them 



them all 
you all 

the mists 
this threat 



views on 



your 



doing that, 
forcing their 
everyone else, 
banging away t 
drum in , 
laughing, 
speaking English w, 7 
within a year, 
coining down an us. 
hanging over him, he was 
quite wiable to work. 



Note 



1 / can 'i allow you to do that. 

3 / won't allow you to bang away . . . 

4 Soon they were all laughing as the result of what he lutd said, 
done, etc. 

6 77te mists will soon be coming down on ut. 

7 Because of this threat which was hanging over him, he was . . . 



[VP19C] 1 .112 There are many verbs that are used in a pattern with the same word 
order as VP19A and VP19B, i e verb + noun/pronoun + -ing form 
of a verb. Compare: 

(a) / caught \ him \ stealing apples from my garden. 

(b) Can you imagine | these fat men \ climbing Mt Kenya? 

For (b) we may substitute: 

(c) Can you imagine | their climbing Mt Kenya ? 

In (c) climbing is a gerund. 
We may also have: 

(d) Can you imagine | them ] climbing Mt Kenya? 

In (d) the pattern resembles VPI9B, with climbing as a present 
participle. 

If there is a personal pronoun, conversion to a possessive is simple, 
(a) Do you remember \ him | telling us about it? 
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If there is a simple qoud, conversion to a possessive is simple. 

(a) Do you remember | Tom | telling us about it? 

(b) Do you remember | Tom's telling us about It? 

If there arc two or three words instead of a tingle noun or a personal 
pronoun, [he use of the apostrophe is very unlikely. 

Do you remember | Tom and Mary | telling us about it? 

Some grammarians insist that (he -fog form of the verb in such 
sentences is a gerund and that this should be preceded by a possessive. 
Sweet in his New English Grammar suggested the term 'half gerund'. 
Whether the -tng form is called a gerund, half gerund, or present 
participle is not Important in practice, la the Table below, the 
possibility of using a possessive is shown in some examples, and the 
term '-ing form of the verb 1 is used. 



Table 70 



lubjcct + ei 


noun /pro noun/ 


■ing form of the verb 


poison vo 


I / can't understand 


Hlmjhit 


Itaeing so suddenly. 


2 Can you imagine 


mejmy 


being so stupid? 


) Does this Justify 


you/your 


taking legal action ? 


4 t love this place and I 


tspt 


being turned into u tourtit 


want lo nop 




trap. 


S We'll fight to prevent 


then houses 


being torn down. 


6 / cant remember 


my parents 


eotr being unkind to me. 


7 Do you mind 


my brothers and 

sisters 


coming mth us t 


1 / (Wl understand 


anyone 


treating children cruelly. 


9 Do you favour 


boyt and girls of 
sixt ten 


being giuen the right to vote? 


10 The it r initials con- 


people of alt 


being reduced lo the iame 


template 


classes 


social Itoet. 


1 1 Can you Imagine 


anyone 


being so silly? 


\l She can'l bear 




making fun of her. 



Note 

In I to 4 alternatives arc given: him[his t mejmy, etc, In the other 
examples, the use of a noun or pronoun (e g anyone) or noun 
phrase only is preferred to that of a possessive. 



Verb Pattern 20 

[YP2QJ 1.113 In this pattern the verb is followed by a noun or pronoun, and ao 
interrogative pronoun or adverb, or whether, introducing a to- 
infinitive. The pattern is comparable to VP12A. Compare: 

Tell | me \ your name. (VP12A) * 
Tell | me \ where to put it. (VP2Q) 



Table 71 



subject + vi 



I 

2 
3 
4 
5 



noun/ 
pronoun 



litem 



me 



I showed 
Tell 
Ask 

They told us 
I don't like people me 
to letl 

I wonder who Jane 
taught 

Will you advise me 
Ask 



Ve»t*» and Verb Paturm 



interrogative + 



how lo do ii. 

whether 10 trust him or hoi. 
how to pronounce die word, 
where to shop cheaply, 
what to do and what not 
lo do. 

how to manage her husband 
so cleverly? 
which of litem to buy? 
what lo do next. 



Note 

Conversion to VP2I is often 

I / showed | them \ how they should do it. 

4 They told | us \ where we could shop cheaply. 



Verb Pattern 21 

fVT2l) 1.114 This pattern is similar to VP20 except thai the interrogative here 
introduces a dependent clause or question in place of the infinitive 
phrase. // may replace whether here (with the same meaning) provided 
there is no confusion with ihe use of ,/to introduce a condition.il 
clause. 

Table 72 



subject + at 



noun/ 



dependent clause/quest ion 



1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 



Tell 
Ask 

Can you teif 
T/iey asked 

Show 
She told 



me 

him 

me 



what your name is. 

when the next plane leaves. 

how high it is? 

wheiherjif I had ever been there 
before. 

where you used to live, 
why she had < 



Note 

This pattern, like VP20. is comparable to VPI2A. Compare: 
Tell | me | your name. (VPI2A) 
Tell j me J what your name is. (VP2I) 

VP12A is convertible to VP 13 A. VP2Q and VP21 are not convertible 
to VP 13 A. 



Varba and Varb Pattern i 

Verb Pattern 22 

IVP22] 1.115 In this pattern the verb is used with a noun, pronoun or gerund 
followed by an adjective. The adjective may indicate result or 



Table 73 



subject + or 



gerund (DO) 



1 We painted 

2 Could you push 

3 She flung 

4 77ie cat licked 

5 The Governor set 

6 The workman hammered 

7 She boiled 

8 She dyed 

9 Tfity beat 

10 TJie drunken men shouted 

1 1 They later slept 

1 2 The barber has cut 

1 3 Have I made 

14 771* news struck 

E 

15 77te blister on my heel 
made 

16 / want to see 

17 He wished 

18 77rev found 

19 He 'likes 

20 He bores 

21 Sing 

22 It's better to leave 

23 / drank 

24 The speaker held 

25 Don't let 

26 We proved 

27 How did you get 



the ceiling 
the door 
all the windows 
the saucer 
the prisoners 
the metal 
the eggs 
her imir 
the poor boy 
themselves 
themselves 
your hair 
my meaning 



walking 

you 

himself 

the birdcage 

his coffee 

me 

it 

some things 
the milk 
his audience 
your dag 
him ' 
yourself 



green. 

shut? 

open. 

clean. 

free. 

flat. 

hard. 

green. 

black and blue, 
hoarse, 
sober, 
very short, 
clear ? 
dumb with 
amazement, 
painful. 



dead, 
empty, 
strong, 
stiff, 

hud and clear. 



hot. 

« 

hose, 
wrong, 
so dirty ? 



Note 

When the DO is a long noun phrase the adjective may, and usually 
does, precede it. Compare: 

77te Governor set | the prisoners \ free. 

The Governor set j free \ all those prisoners whose offences were 
purely political. 

He made \ his views \ clear. 

He made | clear \ his views on this unusual proposal. 
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IF the subject is an infinitive phrase, introductory it may be used, 
with the phrase at the end. 

To see animals being cruelly treated \ makes \ her | furious. 
It makes | her \ furious \ to see animals being cruelly treated. 

When, instead of a noun or noun phrase as object, there is an 
infinitive or gemndial phrase, a dependent question, or a /Aor-clause, 
introductory it is used, with the adjective following U immediately. 
Compare: 

He made-\ his objection \ clear. 

He made j it | clear \ tftat he objected to the proposal. 



You have not made | it | cfeor | whether financial help will be 
forthcoming. 

Ttie blister on rny heel made \ it \ painful | to walk. 
Do you find \ it) pleasant \ to live in a small village? 
Jane found | it | dull \ working at the kitchen sink all day. 

In 10 and i 1 the verbs shout and steep are used reflexively. 10 means 
'They shouted until they were hoarse' and 1 1 "They became sober 
during sleep'. 

The meaning of 18 is made clear by adding when they came down 
to breakfast. {The bird had escaped from the cage.) Compare this 
with; They found the empty birdcage. (This might be a cage mislaid 
or lost.) 

Leave is used in the pattern with past participles combined with un-. 
22 is more usual in the passive: Some things are better left unsaid. 
The adjective is not always in end position. In make good, the 
adjective has mid position, as in make good one's escape, 'succeed 
in one's attempt to escape'; make good a claim, 'be successful in 
one's claim'. Such fixed phrases are usually to be found in dic- 
tionaries. 

Among the verbs used in VP22 are: bake (e g bake it hard), beat, 
burn (e g burn it black), colour (c g colour it red), cut, drive (e g 
drive someone mad), dye. eat (e g cat oneself sick), Jill, find, get, 
hamtner, hold (» consider), keep, lay (eg lay the country waste), 
leave, lick, like, make, paint, render, see, set, sleep, turn, wash, wipe, 
wish. 



Verb Pattern 23 

In this pattern the noun or pronoun following the verb has i 
an object complement (V 1*22 A) or a subject complement i~~ 
in the form of a noun or a noun phrase. 
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[VP23A)1.1iaTabie 74 



subject + vl 



noun/pronoun 
(DO) 



aouo (pltrase) 
(object t 



1 They mailet declared! 
electedfappolnted 

2 Do you want to make 

3 Slut's made 

4 / make 

5 It's Andrew who made 
6, He seduced the girt 

but later made 

7 They wanted to crown 

8 They tunned 

but usually call 

9 The team have voted 

10 She lias dyed 

11 77te invaders j 



Newton 

acting 
the job 
tlie total 
the group 
her 

Caesar 
the baby 
him 
me 

her tuiir 



I 
it 



President of the Royal 

Society. 

your career? 

a success. 

sixty. 

wlutt it was. 
his wife. 

Kin 



Dick. 

their new captain, 
a beautiful shade of 
green. 

a prosperous village 
a scene of desolation. 



Note 

I After elect, declare, etc, the definite article is omitted before the 
noun if it designates a unique office {e g President, Chairman). 
Preparatory it is used when, instead of a noun or pronoun, [he direct 
object is an infinitive phrase or a //w/-dause. 

They have made | it I an offence | to drive a motor vehicle with 
more than a certain percentage of alcohol in the blood. 
They have made | it \ a condition \ that only the best materials 
shall be used. 

Here are examples of the conversion to the passive. 

I Newton was made President of the Royal Society. 

3 The baby was named Ricltard but is usually called Dick. 

Some verbs may be used in either VP23A or VP25, the difference 
being the omission of to be. 

He declared himself (to be) the leader of the organisations 
You consider yourself (to be) a genius, don't you? 



(VP23Q) 1.117 Table 75 



. . noun /pronoun noun (phrase) 

subject + * (IQ) (subJecl complemeni ) 



1 77iii wool should make me 

2 Jill has made Jack 



a good thick 
an excellent wife. 
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Note 



That the noun/pronoun following the verb in this pattern is an 
indirect object is shown by the following re-plirasings. 

1 77i/f wool should make agood thick sweater for me. 

2 Jill has been an excellent wife for Jack. 



24 



1.118 In this pattern the verb is followed by a noun or pronoun and a past 
participle. 

The pattern is subdivided, as have needs separate treatment. 



(VP24A1 1.119 Table 76 



1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

S 
9 



subject + vi 



noun/pronoun 
(DO) 



past participle 
(phrase) 



Have you ever heard 
Have you ever seen 
You must make 
He couldn't itutke 
You slutuli 
We found 
Tluey found 



We 
I'll see 



a pop song 
the mountains 
yourself 
himself 
your views 
the liouse 
themselves 



sung in Japanese ? 
covered in snow? 



the 



rfj. 

lutard. 
known, 
deserted. 

airport. 

finished by Saturday, 
d first. 



fVP24D] 1.120 Have is used in this pattern to indicate what the subject of the 
sentence experiences, undergoes, or suffers, as in 1-9. It also 
indicates what is held or possessed, as in I (Mi. 



Table 77 





[UbjcCl -f have 




pin piniciplc 
(pnrwtt 


t 


She's had 


htf handbag 


ttoien. 


2 


King CharUt t had 


■ his head 


cut off. 
hijacked. 


1 


The pilot had 


All plane 


4 


The iotth'er had 


hit ttft leg 


amputated. 


5 


I've recently hat 


my appendix 


removed. 


6 


I've net ytt had 


a Unci 


named after me. 


7 


Last week wt had 


alt our wirutawi 


broken by hooligam. 


S 


Thii meek we've had 


tht hame 


broken into by thitett. 


9 


She', hating 


her eyei 


tested, 


10 


Wt kavt 


your me die me 


prepared now. 


It 


I've 


no money 


left. 
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Note 

These sentences illustrate the link in meaning betweerrW and be, as 
shown in: 

She has blue eyes. 
Her eyes are blue. 

9 Her eyes are being tested. 

10 Your medicine is prepared now. 

1 1 There's no money left. 

i 

[VP24C] 1 .1 21 Have and get are used in VP24 meaning 'cause to be'. See 1 .24. 



Table 78 





subject + haveiget 


noun/pronouo 
(DO) 


past participle 
(pbrwe) 


1 


I musl haveiget 


my hair 


ait. 


2 


Lei's haveiget 


our photograph 


taken. 


1 


VII just get 


myself 


littitd up. 


4 


Why don't we haveiget 


the house 


pointed ? 


J 


You'll have to gel 


that tooth 


filltd. 


6 


fll kantjget 


the mailer 


seen to. 


7 


Can we haveiget 


the programme 


changed? 



Verb Pattern 25 

EVP251 1 .1 22 Most or Ihe verbs used in this pattern indicate an opinion^ judgement, 
belief, supposition, declaration or menial perception. They are fol- 
lowed by a noun or pronoun, to be and an adjunct (an adjecUve or a 
noun). As shown in the examples to be is sometimes omitted. The 
perfect infinitive to have been is not omitted. 
This pattern is typical of rather formal style and is more usual m 
written English than in spoken English, fn spoken English, informal 
style VP9 (ie with a //tar-clause) is preferred. 
Two Tables follow. The second illustrates the pattern when long 
phrases are used in place of a noun or pronoun. 

Table 79 



subject + « 



noun/pronoun 
(DO) 



(to be) + adjective/noun 
(phrase) 



I Most people considered him 

1 They all ftlt the plan 

3 We believe « 

4 Everyone reported him 

5 l should guess ker 



7B 



{to be) Innocent. 

io be unwise. 

to hane been a mistake. 

ta be the fort man for the Job. 

to be about fifty. 









Verba and Vsrb Patterns 


□ 


Itm f if r * t f 


himself 


{to be) the leader of the 








organisation. 


I 


J It jJL* jV U h a \tr t rurt- 
Aft rflff ttcfgnDvarj tvy~ 


her 


to be a widow. 




pottd 






a 

3 




what he said 


{to he) unimportant. 






this 


ta bt a feet. 


10 


t knot atumvs found 

J /luff uj " «-"-_r j j u mar ,*m 


Jonathan 


friendlyja good friend. 


i i 


ThrV kriPW 

t f**f W 


the man 


to have aeen a ipy. 


II 


The weather bulletin 


the roads 


(ta be) clear of mow. 




reports 






13 


In Britain we presume 


a man 


Uo be) innocent Until he f,i 



proved guilty. 



Note 

Conversions to VP9: " 

1 Mast people considered {that} he was innocent. 

7 All the neighbours supposed (that) she was a widow. 

Conversions to Ihe passive: 

2 TTit plan was felt la be unwise. 

13 In Britain a man is presumed (to be) innocent unlit he is 
proved guilty. 

In clauses, (he pattern is; 

77h'j custom, which I think barbarous, . . . 
The accused man, whom I considered (to be) innocent, . . . 
77ie visitor, who(m) 1 guessed to be about thirty, . , . 
She's not so young as I supposed her to be. 

1.123 If, instead of a noun or pronoun, the direct object is a that -clause, an 
infinitive or gerundial phrase, or ihe construction for/of + noun/ 
pronoun + fo-infinilive, this has end position and introductory it is 
used. 



Table 80 





wbjeel ■(- vt 


it 


adjeciive/noun 


clause/phrase, etc 


i 


Do you think 


It 


odd 


lhar t should live ah net 


2 


Da you think 


II 


odd 


forjof mt to live atoiel 


3 


People no longer consider 


it 


strange 


for men ta let thetr hair 










grow hag. 


4 


Everyone thought 


it 


very fooliih 


of you to climb the moun- 










tain without a guide. 


3 


1 think 


It 


a scandal 


that there' l so much racial 










prejudice still about. 


6 


Don't you consider 


it 


wrong 


to cheat in examinations} 


7 


One day they may 


It 


right 


to thank its for all we re 




think 






done. 
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PAftT TWO 
Time and Tense 



2.1 The words time and tense must not be confused. The word time 
stands for a concept with which all mankind is familiar, divided into 
past, present and future. It is something independcot of language. 
The word tense stands for a verb form or series of verb forms used 
to express a time relation. Tenses vary in different languages. Tenses 
may indicate whether an action, activity, or state is past, present, or 
future. Tenses may also indicate whether an action, activity, or 
state is, was, or will be complete, or whether it is, was, or will be in 
progress over a period of time. 
' English verbs have only two simple tenses, the tenses called the 
Simple Present (eg he writes) and the Simple Past (eg lie wrote). 
The Simple Present Tense can be used of past, present, and future 
time. Consider this question and answer: 

A: How does Richard earn Ills living? D: fie sells books. 

The verb sells is Simple Present Tense. But this verb describes 
Richard's activities in ihe past, in the present, and in the future. He 
sold books last year, he is selling books now, and he will sell books 
■ in the future. Consider this sentence: 



Vie plane leaves from Heathrow at three o'clock tomorrow 
afternoon. 

The verb leaves is Simple Present Tense. It is used of an event in 
future lime. Consider the verb wrote in these sentences: 

/ wrote a letter to my brother last week. (Past Tense; past lime) 
// / wrote to my brother now, he would receive the letter to- 
morrow morning. (Past Tense; present time) 
If I wrote to my brother tomorrow, he would receive the letter on 
Tuesday morning. (Past Tense; future lime) 

Consider knew and were in these sentences: 

/ wish I knew where Polly was living now. (knew; Past Tense; 
present time; ihe sentence means 'Pin sorry that I don't know 
where Polly is living ) 

It's lime the children were in bed. (were: Past Tense; present 
time; ihe sentence means -The children ought to be in bed now') 

In the sections lhat follow, therefore, it is important not to confuse 
present time and Present Tense, past time and Past Tense, future 
lime and Future Tense. Names of lenses are printed with initial 
capital letters to help readers to avoid this confusion. 



Tim* *nd T<n«i 

Compound Tensas 

2.2 As well as the two simple tenses (Present and Past), English has many 
compound lenses. These compound lenses are made by combining 
l wo or more verb forms. These combinations may be concerned with 
lime. Combinations with pans of Ihe verbs be and have are usually 
concerned with lime. 

/ am writing a letter now. 

t have written three tetters today. 

He said he had been writing since two o'clock. 

When parts of the verbs be and have are used in this way, they arc 
auxiliary or helping verbs. (Sec 1 .2.) The auxiliary verb do is used to 
form the expanded tenses, used in the formation of ihe negative and 
interrogative, and for the emphatic affirmative. (See 1.26.) 



Other Verb Combinations 

2.3 Other verb combinations are not concerned primarily wiih time. 
When such verbs as muy(might,musi. ought, need, should (see 1 .27-30) 
are used in combination with other verbs, they are usually concerned 
with the way in which we look upon an activity or state, for example 
whether it is something certain, probable, or possible, whether it is 
real or unreal, or whether it is something likely or unlikely to be 
realized. 

Many languages have verb forms with special endings to show thc\c 
different ways of looking upon an activity or state. These changes ■ f 
form in the conjugation of a verb are called moods. When such -i 
as should, would, must, and can arc used in combination with ot': r 
verbs, they are called modal auxiliaries or modal verbs. (Mtntnt 
is ihe adjective form of nude, which is another word for mood.) 

2.4 English verbs have three moods. They are called the indicative. 
the imperative, and ihe subjunctive. 

The Indicative Mood is used for ordinary statements and questions. 
The Imperative Mood is used for making requests and for giving 

Shut the door, please! 
Hurry up! 
Don't do that! 

The Subjunctive is not much used in modern written English and vciy 
rarely in modern colloquial English. It was formerly used to show 
such feelings as doubt and to indicate conditions. It is still used to 
express wishes in sentences such as: 

God save the Queen! 
God bless you. 1 
Heaven forbid that. . . f 
Grammar be damned! 
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The examples below illustrate the difference between the use of the 
subjunctive, format Style (more often in American than in British 
English) and the use, in informal style, of should and an infinitive, 

Tliere has been a proposal that Michael be dismissed, (less formal: 
... that Michael should be dismissed; more likely: ... a pro- 
posal to dismiss Michael) 

ll's important that you arrive on time, (less formal: ... that 
you should arrive on time; more likely: ... /or you to arrive 
on time) 

' In modem English it is more common to use a modal auxiliary 
(with an infinitive) or subjunctive equivalent (i ea verb combination 
that is equal to a subjunctive). 

The uses of the various modal auxiliaries are dealt with and illustrated 
in Part 5. Here is an example of the verb may. One of the uses of 
may is lo show that something is possible or probable. 

You may remember the evening we first talked about going to 
London. 

Instead of using the modal auxiliary may, it is possible to use the 
adverb perhaps. 

Perhaps you remember the evening we first talked about going to 
London. 

In the second sentence the verb remember is Indicative Mood. The 
idea of possibility or probability is shown not by means of the modal 
auxiliary may but by the use of the adverb perhaps. 
It is because there are often numerous ways in which such ideas 
as possibility, condition, obligation and so on can be expressed that 
they are dealt with separately in Part 5. 



Conjugation of the verb 'Write' 

2.5 The names used for thesimplcand compound lenses are shown below. 
The conjugation of the verb write is given to illustrate the verb 
forms. 



1 Simple Present Tense 
I write 
You write 
He writes 
Wc write 
They write 



2 Present Progressive* Tense 
I am writing 
You are writing 
He is writing 
We are writing 
They are writing 



ao 
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3 Simple Past Tense 

I wrote 
You wrote 
He wrote 
We wrote 
They wrote 

5 Future Tense Non-Progressive 

1 shall write 
You will write 
He will write 
We Shall wriic 
They will write 

7 Present Perfect Tense Non~ 
Progressive 

I have written 
You have written 
He has written 
We have written 
They have written 

9 Past Perfect^ Tense Non- 
Progressive 
I had written 
You had written 
He had written 
We had written 
They had written 

1 1 Future Perfect Tense Non- 
frogresswe 

I shall have written 
You will have written 
He will have written 
Wc shall have written 
They will have written 



4 Past Progressive Tense 

I was writing 
You were writing 
He was writing 
We were writing 
They were willing 

6 Future Progressive Tense 

I shall be writing 
You will be writing 
He will be writing 
We shall be writing 
They will be writing 

8 Present Perfect Progressive 
Tense 

I have been writing 
You have been writing 
He has been writing 
We have been writing 
They have been writing 

1 Post Perfect Progressive 
Tense 

I had been writing 
You had been writing 
He had been writing 
We had been writing 
They had been writing 

12 Future Perfect Progressive 
Tense 

I shall have been writing 
You will have been writing 
He will have been writing 
We shall have been writing 
They will have been writing 



• also called Continuous 

t sometimes called Pluperfect 



Ways of Indicating Time Relations 

2.6 Many grammar books deal with the lenses one by one and describe 
the various purposes for which each tense is used. In the following 
sections a different procedure is used. Time relations of various 
sorts arc used as cross headings, with section numbers. The various 
ways in which these time relations can be expressed are then set out. 
The names of the tenses, as shown above, are used for this purpose. 
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Tlm« *ad T«n« 

The Immediate (or Real} Present 



2.7 There are several ways of indicating that an activity or stale is 
incomplete and therefore likely to occupy a limited period of time. 
The activity is still continuing at the moment of speaking or writing. 
The Present Progressive Tense is the tense most often used for this 
purpose. It is the tense most closely associated with present time. 
There may be an adverbial of present time (e g now, today), but this 
is not essential. The lime may be implied. 

What's she doing now J She s making a cake. 
The boys are playing tennis in the park. 
What's the orchestra playing? 

The Present Progressive Tense is used for the immediate present 
. and also for a more general present. 

Charles is writing a tetter now. (i e at this moment) 
Charles is writing another novel, (indicating that lie has started 
it but not yet finished it; it does not suggest that Charles is, 
at this moment, sitting at his desk) 

Cf Charles writes navels, (see 2.14) 

t lorry's playing football now. 

Harry's playing in the first ileven tin's season, (see 2.60) 
Cf Harry plays football well, (see 2.14) 
In a few cases the active form of a verb is used in the progressive 
■ tenses with a passive meaning. 

The book is reprinting. (= is now being reprinted) 

'Hamlet' at the National Theatre is playing (= is being played) 

to full houses. 

Where is the new film showing? is being shown) 



2.8 The Simple Present Tense is sometimes used to describe an activity 
that is actually in progress at the moment or speaking. Its use for 
this purpose is much less common than the use of l he Present Pro- 
gressive. 

The Simple Present Tense is used for this purpose chiefly in demon- 
strations, descriptions or explanations, step by step, of the various 
stages in a process of some kind, for example the way to cook some- 
thing, or the way in which a scientific experiment is made. 

/ sift the flour, salt, and baking powder into a bowl, I mix them 
well. Then I break the eggs into a cup. If they are good, J add them 
to the mixture in the bowl. Tlten! beat the mixture thoroughly. . . 
etc. 

If we introduce these sentences with the words Whenever I make 
. this kind of batter, we have the use of the Simple Present Tense for 
what is habitual or usual. 

* 
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In classroom work, when tense usage is being taught by means of 
activity procedures, there is a choice between the Simple Present 
Tense and the Present Progressive Tense. The teacher may say :a 
he performs a sequence of actions: 

I'm going to the door. I'm opening it. I'm closing it. I'm going 
back to my desk. Where am I standing now? I'm standing at my 
desk. 

This helps learners to form the association between the Progressive 
Tenses and activity in progress. 

The use of the Simple Present Tense for this sequence is equally 
correct. It indicates a sequent* of actions looked upon as a step-by- 
step description of a demonstration. The choice between the two 
tenses may depend upon the textbook used. Some textbooks intro- 
duce the Simple Present first. (John is an English bay. He lives in 
London. He gets up at seven o'clock every morning, has breakfast 
at half-past seven, and leaves for school at half-past eight.) 



2.3 The Simple Present Tense is also used in commentaries, e g as 
broadcast during a sporting event such as a football match or a 
horse-race. If what the commentary describes is of brief duration, 
simultaneous with the moment of speaking, the Simple Tense is used. 
If, however, the activity is extended in lime, before and after the 
moment of speaking, the Progressive Tnuse is preferred. 

(from a football match commentary:) 

Green passes the ball to Brown. Brown passes it to Black who 
heads it past the goalkeeper and scores! 

atom a commentary on a boat race:) 

Oxford are gaining on Cambridge arid are only two lengths 
behind. They are now drawing level with Cambridge . . . 



2.10 The Simple Present Tense is also used in exclamatory sentences 
beginning with here and there. See 1.35. 

Here he comes! 
Here comes the bus! 
There she goes/ 



If these statements were not exclamatory, the Progressive T»>SS 
would be used. 

He's coming. 
The bus is coming. 
She's going. 
The bell is ringing. 
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2.11 The verb continue (and such equivalents u go on) are used in the 
Simple Present Tense. As they contain in themselves the- notion of 
continuity, it is less necessary to use the Progressive (or Continuous) 
Tenses. 

The weather continues cold and wet. {CI It is still raining.) 
The war goes on, with all its hardships and horrors. 

(Note that when go on means 'happen', the Progressive Tense may 
be used: What's going on there 7) 

2.12 Verbs of perception are used in the Simple Present Tense to denote 
an activity or slate that continues. 

Do you hear a strange noise? 
{'Are you hearing a strange noise ?) 

For further notes and examples, see 2.61-6. 

2.13 There are numerous other verbs for which the use of the Simple 
Present Tense is preferred to indicate a state, condition, feeling, etc, 
that continues at the moment of speaking or writing. These are 
listed and illustrated in examples in the article on Non-Conclusive 
Verbs (2.68-a). They are verbs that denote what is looked upon as 
continuing indefinitely, or unlikely to change, as in; He likes ph. 
He knows French. 

The most important point to remember about the Present Progres- 
sive Tense is that its use indicates an activity or state that is still 
incomplete but whose termination may be expected, as in: // is 
raining. This is a point that should be borne in mind for all the 
Progressive Tenses. They indicate a continual activity or state, but 
not a permanent activity or state. There is always a limitation, an 
expectation that there was or will be an end to the activity or stale. 
This is why these tenses arc, in grammatical terminology, some- 
limes called the Imperfect Tenses. 



All-inclusive Time 

2.14 In general statements of what was true in past time, is true now, and 
is likely to be true in future time, the Simple Present Tense is used. 

The sun shines during the day. 
Birds fly. 

The River Nile rises in Central Africa. 
The earth moves round the sun. 
Horses are animals. 
Twice two is four. 
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These are examples of what are sometimes called 'eternal truths'. 
Other general statements, not covering all time but a vague period of 
time extending from past to present and presumably into the future, 
are also made with the Simple Present. 

Your sister speaks French well. 
Charles writes novels. 
John prefers films to stage plays. 
My cat likes fish. 

Sec the article on Non-Conclusive Verbs (2.66-8) for other examr-es . 
of the Simple Present Tense for all-inclusive lime. 



Z.1 5 The Simple Present Tense is also used for references to what was 
communicated in the past. It indicates that what was communicated 
continues to be true or effective. The verbs say, tell, write, learn, 
hear and see are used. 

The newspapers say it's going to be cold today. 

The author of this book says that . . . 

It says in the Bible, 'Thou shall not steal' . 

I see in today's 'Times' that . . . 

I hear you're going to Italy soon. 

My friends tell me that you've been unwell. 

John writes to say that he can't visit us this week. 

In the last two examples the Simple Present is not much different 
from the Present Perfect. 

My friends have told me . . . 
John has written to say . . . 

Say is the usual verb when we quote from what is written or printed. 
Writing and print continue to exist. Compare a quotation from a 
radio programme: 



A broadcast, unlike something in print, does not continue to exist. 



2.18 The Present Perfect Tense of^er is used in colloquial style to indicate 
inclusive lime, I've got means ihe same as / have. 

Has your fa titer got a motor-car 7 
How many books have you got? 
What long hair you've god 



Past Time 

2.17 To indicate activities or states in ihe past, without indicating any 
connexion with Ihe present, the Simple Past Tense may be used. There 
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is often an Adverbial of Past Time in the sentence. Note, especially, 
the use of adverbials with ago. See 4.7 (Table 89). For the positions of 
these adverbials, see 4.9. The adverbial may indicate either a point 
of lime (as in example* I to 4) or a period of time (as itt examples 
5 to 7). Or the lime may be implied, or indicated by the con'.ext or 
situation (as in examples S to 10). 

1 He was born in 1906. 

2 The First World War began in 19 I 4. 

3 Hurry came la see me yesterday. 

4 1 heard the news an hoar ago. 

5 Tlxe Greens lived in Ireland during the war. 

6 She studied music while she was in Paris. 

7 Most of our cathedrals were built during the Middle Ages. 

8 / bought this fountain pen in London. 

9 Did you steep welt? (This question, asked at breakfast, ob- 
viously means: Did you sleep well last night?) 

10 Napoleon marched his army to Moscow. 

If the situation or context is clear, each one of a succession of 
activities may be indicated by the use of the Simple Past reuse. 

1 1 He woke at seven, got out of bed, washed, shaved, dressed, 
went downstairs, had breakfast, put his overcoat on. hurried 
tt> the bus stop, and caught a bus to the station. 

If the order in which two or more activities occur is not clear from 
the situation, the Past Perfect Tense may be needed. See the article on 
the inclusive Past (2.29-34). 

2.1 B To indicate that an activity or stale was continuing at the time when 
another activity occurred, the Past Progressive Tense may be used. 

1 When George arrived home, his sister was looking at TV. 

2 Where were you living when the war broke out? 

3 / saw Mr Grey while I was walking to scliool. 

4 7Jie boy was knocked down by a bus while he was crossing the 
street. 

5 We must have been playing tennis in the park when you phoned. 

6 Was it still raining when you came in? 

7 My hat blew off while I was crossing the bridge, 

S Mary felt and broke her leg while she was skating. 

9 The sun was just setting as we reached home, 

10 / dropped my watch while I was winding it last night. 

2.13 If the chief interest in a past activity is not in the point or period of 
past lime but in the activity itself and its continuity, the Past Pro- 
gressive Tense may be used. There is less interest in the completion 
of the activity. 

1 What were you doing all morning ? 

2 She was watching TV all evening. 

3 77te girts were making cakes this morning, 

4 She was writing letters all afternoon. 
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In these examples it is (he continuous nature of the activity that is 
made prominent by the use of the Past Progressive Tense. If the 
activity itself is the chief interest, and iftlic completion of the activity 
is also to be indicated, the Simple Past Tense is to be preferred. Thus, 
the examples above would be: 

1 What did you do this morning ? 

2 She watched TV yesterday evening. 

i Vie girls made some cakes this morning. 
4 She wrote some letters in the afternoon. 

The situation described below illustrates this difference. Imagine 
that a friend says to you: 

'Did you hear about that terrible pde-up on the Ml last night?' 

You might answer, using the Simple Past Tense: 

" Yes, Brown told me about it' or 

' Yes. 1 read about it in the newspaper.' 

Or you might answer, using the Past Progressive Tense: 

'Oh. Brown was telling me about it this morning' or 
1 Yes. I was reading about it in the newspaper.' 

The second pair of answers, in the Progressive Tense, suggests that 
your knowledge of I he accident 15 not yet complete. Your friend, 
therefore, may give you further information. The first pair of 
answers, in the Simple Past Tense, suggests that your knowledge 
is complete. 

2.20 If we wish to indicate thai two or more activities or states were con- 
tinuing at the same time, and to put into prominence the continuous 
nature of the activities or states, the Past Progressive may be used for 
both or all the activities. ! 

1 While I was sowing the seeds. Harry was digging up potatoes and 
George was picking plums. 

2 Lucy was practising the piano and Cirol was baking a chocolate 
cake. 

If the completion of the activities is the chief interest, not ;:>eif 
continuity, the Simple Past Tense is preferred. Thus, semen. : 1 
would be: 

/ sowed some seeds, Harry dug up some potatoes, and Geoige 
picked plums. 

For habitual and repealed activities in the past, see 2,55-9. 

2.21 Completed activities in the past are sometimes indicated by the use 
of the Simple Present Tense. This is sometimes called the 'Historic 
Present*. It is used to make past events appear more vivid. It is used 
in English much less than in some other languages (eg French). 

Tiie messenger arrives with news of the disaster. At once prepara- 
tions tire ntade 10 send relief to the victims of the flood. Boxes of 
food and bundles of clothing are loaded on to lorries, . . , 
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The Simple Present Tense is also used in colloquial slyle to make a 
recital of past events more dramatic. 

So she goes up to the policeman. 'There's a burglar in my house!' 
she says, 'Are you sure of that ?' asks the policeman. ' Yes* 
she says. So the policeman goes to her house and starts looking 
for the burglar. 



The Inclusive Present 

Pest Activities within a Period 
extending to and including the Present 

2.22 (f we wish to refer to completed activities that took place within a 
period of time that extends to and includes the present moment, 
without giving a definite point or period of lime for any of these 
activities, we may use the Present Perfect Tense. The starting-point 
of the period need not be indicated. 

He has often been to Amsterdam. 

Here the period is implied. It is the lifetime of the person of whom 
the statement is made. The period may, of course, be indicated, e g 
by the use of such phrases as since the end of the war, or during the 
last ten years. 

The Present Perfect Tense, therefore, is the tense often used to 
refer to experiences for which no definite date(s) in the past need 
be given, or Tor which no definite datefs) are known, e g in questions. 
Adverbials of frequency may be used. 

1 II due you {ever) read ' David Copperfield ' ? 

2 Have you had any serious illnesses? 

3 It has been known to snow here in May I 

4 Have you ever been up in a balloon? 

5 I've never known her to lose her temper. 

6 Mr Brown has never had to punish his children. 

7 Mr White has been to Burma. (Cf Mr White has gone to Burma. 
This is an example of the use of the Present Perfect Tense dealt 
with in 2.23 below. Mr White has been to Burma indicates that 
Mr White once visited Burma but not that he is in Burma now. 
Mr White has gone to Burma means that he is now in Burma 
or on bis way to Burma.) 



Present Result of Past Activity or Experience 

2.23 The Present Perfect Tense is also used to refer to the present result 
of an activity or experience in the past. The chief interest is not in ihe 
past but in Lhe present. In the examples below this aspect of the 
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Present Perfect Tense is shown by the additions in parentheses. 
These suggest possible present results. 

1 I've came to school without myglasses(so now I can't see to read). 

2 She has spent many years in France (so now she probably knows 
a lot about France and the French.) 

3 Jim lua bought a car (so now he needn't use public transport). 

4 Bill lias been out of work for several months (so now he and 
his family are short of money). 

5 I've finished my work (so now I can sit back and rest). 

6 You haven't finished your work (so you must still go on working). 

7 77te man has called for the rent (so now you will have to pay him). 

8 I've bought a copy of the 'Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary' 
(so now I can check up on difficult words). 

9 Who has eaten alt the cherries? (Who is to be blamed for Ihe 
fact that there arejiow no' cherries?) 

]0 Mr While has gone\ to Burma (so now his place is empty). (Cf 
2.22 example 7 and the notes on it.) 

2.24 To indicate an activity or stale that extends over a period of lime 
thai began in the past and includes ihe present, and to indicate that 
the activity or stale may exicod into the future, the Present Perfect 
Progressive Tense is used. 

1 She has been waiting to see you since two o'clock (and is still 
waiting). 

2 I've been wanting to see you about several important matters. 

3 Tliey've been studying English for three years. 

4 It has been raining since early morning. 

5 77ie baby has been crying all morning. 

6 He has been working late every evening this week (and will 
perhaps do so for the rest of the week). 

7 I've been reading 'David Copperfield' this week. (This implies 
I hat I am still reading iL Cf / have read 'David Copperfield' this 
week. This implies that I started and finished ihe book during 
the week. Cf I have read 'David Copperfield', with no adverbial 
of time. This sentence, which comes under 2.22, indicates 
something that is part of my past experience.) 

S She has been taking violin lessons this year. (This implies that 

she continues to take violin lessons.) 
9 They have been doing in England since 1968. (This indicates that 

they still live in England, Cf At various times they have lived in 

Iran. Japan, Egypt, and Nigeria. This is an example of past 

experience. Sec 2.22.) 

10 I have been writing letters all afternoon. (Tlus may suggest that 
I am still writing letters or may stress the continuity, as noted 
in 2.26, Cr / have written half a doien letters this afternoon. 
This indicates that the letters are now finished, as in 2.2 J.) 

Note 

The Present Perfect Progr^sivo Tense is likely to be used more 
especially wilh those verbs (hat denote a passive, not an active 
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state, e g wait, sit. rest, sleep, lie (down). It is possible to say I've 
walled here for an hour, but I've been waiting is much more probable. 
It is (theoretically and grammatically) possible to say These books 
have lain on the floor of your study all week but have been lying is 
much more probable. 

2.25 The Present Perfect Progressive Tense usually indicates that the 
activity or state referred to still continues and may continue in the 
future. This tense is sometimes used, however, of an activity that is 
qow ended. In such cases there is emphasU on the continuity of the 
activity or state. The continued and uninterrupted nature of the 
activity is often emphasized in this way as an explanation of or 
excuse for something. 

1 / don't feet like going out this evening. I've been working in the 
garden all day. 

2 Hie boys have been playing football. That's why they're so hot. 

3 Please excuse my dirty clothes. I've been cleaning out the garden 
shed. (Cf I've cleaned out the garden shed. Now it's fit to store 
things in. When the result of an activity is thought of, the 
Simple Present Perfect Tense is preferred; see 2.23.) 

4 Be careful! John has been painting the door. (John is no longer 
painting the door. Here, attention is called to the recent ac- 
tivity, a kind of warning that the paint is still wet. Cf John has 
painted the door. This might be said after the paint had dried.) 

5 We have been building a garage on to the house. (Here the use of 
the Progressive Tense might be to give prominence fo the ac- 
tivity involved, the mess and disturbance. If the speaker wished 
to call attention only to the existence of the new garage, the 
Simple Present Perfect would be preferred: We have built a 
garage on to the house.) 

There is no clear line of division between the use of the Simple 
Present Perfect and the Present Perfect Progressive, but the examples 
and the notes to them may give some guidance. 

2.26 In older Bnglish be was often used with verbs that indicate motion 
where have is used in modern English. Thus, is come was used where 
today we use has come. The Unites of be are still used in some cases. 
Their use makes it possible to mark a distinction. 

The snow has melted. (This draws attention to the process or 
happening.) 

The snow is melted, (This calls attention to the result, the fact 
that the streets, etc, are now clear of snow.) 



Completed Activities In th« Immediate Past 

2.27 To indicate completed activities in the immediate past the Present 
Perfect Tense with the adverb just may be used. Or the Simple Past 
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Tense may be used with an adverbial such as a moment ago or « f.-w 
moments ago. Note that just is placed Ijetwcen have (or Iws) ai!i! :hc 
past participle, and that a moment alohas end position. (See 4.7-9 
t«0 

1 George has just gone out. {George went out a moment ago.) 

2 We've just finished breakfast. (We finished breakfast a J,w 
moments ago.) 

3 tl has just struck twelve. (Vie cluck struck twelve a short time 
ago.) 

4 Brian has just rung up. (Brian rang a few moments ago.) 

5 The cat has just had kittens. (The cat had kittens not long ago.) 

Do not confuse this use of just with the use of the adverb just 
meaning 'barely* or 'merely'. With these meanings yiiif may be used 
with verbs in various tenses. 

/ just ( = merely) wanted to ask you about . . . 

You will just ( =■ barely, with no time to spare) catch lite ! us if 

you hurry. 

See just in 4.14-18. 

Adverbial! uaad with the Present Perfect Tansa 

2.2B An examination of the adverbials used with the Present Perfect 
Tense will show that, with the exception of just (as in the examples in 
2.27). they indicate periods of time thai begin in the past and eMend 
to the present. The most important are: 

1 jm«-phrases and j//i«-clanses (see 4.17, Table 96) 

We haven't seen George since i960. 

I've had no news of him since he left for Singapore. 

Do not use the Simple Present Tense with since. 

J have been (♦/ am) here since two o'clock. 

2 phrases with for, denoting a period of time that continues up to 
the present (see 4.17. Table 96) 

We haven't seen Helen for several months. 
There has been no rain here for over three weeks. 
Have you been waiting long /for a long time ? 

3 the adverbs a/ready and yet 

Have the children gone to school yet? 
, Has Tom left yet? 
I've seen that film already/I've already seen that film, 

4 the adverbs ever and never when they mean 'at any (no) time up io 
the present' 

Have you ever been to Iceland? 
I have never been down a coal-mine. 
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(When ever means 'at any time during a period of time completely 
pail' or 'at any time in the future', it may, of course, be used with 
other lenses.) 

.1 advcrbials of frequency such as often, several times, etc 

i've often been (here. 

I've read this book several times. 

6 advcrbials of present time such as today\this weekjmonthlyear etc) 

Have you done much work today? 

I haven't seen Harry this week. 

It has been raining all day (lc all (his day). 

Tom hasn't come w school this morning. 

(Note (hat all day, all night, etc, may also be adverbs of past (ime. 
This morning may also refer to past time if one is speaking in (he 
afternoon or evening: Did you get to school in time this morning?) 

7 (he adverbs put, lately, recently, and advcrbials such as during the 
last weekj (he last few days 

Tlie cat has just had kittens. 
She hasn't been well lately. 

He has been away from school (during) the last few weeks, 

(Recently and lately are also used with the Past Tense: He was here 
quite recently.) 

3 various phrases such as so far, up to now, up to the present 
So far we have had no trouble. 

Up to the present, everything has been straightforward. 



The Inclusive Past 

2.29 To indicate activities lhat took place within a period of time (hat 
extended to and included a point or period of (ime completely in 
• he past (the 'be fore- past'), the Past Perfect Tense may be used. The 
Doint or period of past time is either named or implied. To indicate 
thai the activity was continuous, or that it was still going on at the 
named point or period of past time, the Past Perfect Progressive 
Tense may be used. Compare the use of the Present Perfect Tenses 
(Progressive and Non- Progressive) for the inclusive present (the 
'before- now"). 

1 As soon as the teacher entered the classroom, he saw that one of 
the hoys had drawn a sketch of him an the blackboard. 

2 When Ted came to the school in I96i, Mr Robinson had already 
been leaching there for five years. 

3 By three o'clock he had answered only half the letters he had 
received that morning. 
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4 By I In I960 he had been married ( for) ten years. 

5 When we arrived at the staditun, the match had already started. 

6 On reaching the station, lie found that his friends had just arrived. 

7 When Ali came to England in 1972, he liad already learnt to 
speak English welt. 

8 The bus driver was just about to start when he remembered that 
he had not fdled the petrol tank. 

9 We had got everything ready for them long before they arrived. 
10 Tltey had been to several parties during the Christmas holidays. 



2.30 The Past Perfect naturally replaces the Pas( Tense and the Present 
Perfect Tense in reported speech after a reporting verb in the Past 
Tense. Compare the use of ago with the Past Tense and before 
(or earlier, oreoiausly) with the Past Perfect Tense. 

1 7 have already read that book.' — - She told me that she !iad 
already read that book. 

2 "fliey left the district a few montlts ago.' -*■ I was told that they 
had left the district a few month before\earlier\previously. 

3 ' Where have you been ? What have you been doing ?' — ► lit tsked 
me where I Itad been and what I had been doing. 

4 'George died two ' days ago.' — Tliey told me that Ceon,- had 
died two days before. 

5 7 visited Naples two years ago.' Mary told me that she hod 
visited Naples two years before. 



2.31 If the sequence of events is clear without the use of two different 
tenses, the Past Tense may be used to indicate two (or more) events. 
This is usually the case when the conjunction is before. 

He opened the window before he got into bed s 
The bus started just before I reached the bus stop. 

With other conjunctions the Past Perfect Tense is usually needed to 
indicate the earlier of two events. 

When he had had his supper, he went to bed. 

Compare the two examples below. In the Erst example the two events 
occur together. In the second example one event follows another. 

When the Queen entered the halt, the orchestra played the 
National Anthem. 

When the Anthem had been played, the concert began. 

2.32 The conjunctions used to join two sentences in which we indicate 
two past events, one of which preceded the Other, are when, before, 
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after, until, once, now that, and its soon as. Tlicrc arc often alternative 
const ructions. These arc illustrated below. 

la When I reached the station, the train had already left. 

b / reached the station after the train had left. 

c I didn't reach the j tat ion until after the train had left. 

d The train (had) left before I reached the station. 

2a men we got to the hall, the concert had already starlet!. 

b We got to lite hall after the concert had started. 

C We didn't get to the halt mutt after the concert had started, 

(j 77itr concert (had) started before we got to the halt. 

3 a For several years after Dick (had) left school, he worked in a zoo. 

b If hen Dick left school, he worked for several years lit a zoo. 

4a As soon as they had finished breakfast, they rait out to play. 

b They ran out to play after they had finished breakfast. 

Note 

Id and 2d; as these examples show, the Past Tense is possible i as tend 
of the Past Perfect Tense in clauses with before. The conjunction 
before itself indicates the difference in lime, 
3a and 3b: here, loo, the sequence of events is clear without the 
use of different tenses. 



2.33 Compare ihe use of when and before and of when and after in these 
pain of sentences. Note the changes from negative to ailirnialive in 
the examples marked b. 

la When the belt rang, we had finished our work. 

The belt rang after we had finished our work. 
b When the bell rang, we had not finished our work. 
The bell rang before we had finished our work, 
2a When ! met George, he had already heard the news. 
I met George after he had heard the news. 
b When I met George, he had not yet heard the news. 
I met George before he had heard the news. 
3a When Tom catted to see me, I had already had breakfast. 
Tom called to see me after I had had breakfast. 
Is When Tom called to see me, 1 Itad not had breakfast. 
Tom catted to see me before I had had breakfast. 
■la When the thief was caught, he had already disposed of the stottn 
goods, 

Tlte thief was caught after he had disposed of the stolen goods, 
goods. 

Vie thief was caught before he had disposed of the stolen goods. 
5a When we reached the football ground, the game had already 
started. 

We reached the football ground after the game had started. 
b When wc reached ihe football grotmd, the game had not yet 
started. 

We reached the football ground before the game had starred. 
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2.34 Tlte Past Perfect Tense is used with such verbs as hope, expect, 
think, intend, meat: O intend), suppose, and want 10 indicate that a 
past hope, expectation, intention, desire, etc. was not realized. 

1 We had hoped tlutt you would be able to visit US. 

2 I laid meant/intended to call on you, but was prevented from 
doing so. 

3 She >iad tltought of paying us a visit but the bad weather made 
her change her plans. 

4 1 Iwdn't expected lhallThat was something I hadn't expected. 

5 Ihey had wanted to help but couldn't get here in time. 

6 / hadn't for a minute supp-oseiilexpectcd that I should get the ftnt 
prize. (Uut my supposition/expectation was mistaken. I did j;a 
the first prize.) 

7 We had intended logo to Wales thii summer. 

Note 

An alternative construction for unrealized or unfulfilled Iwpcs, 
etc, when the main verb is used with a fo-intinitivc, is the use of the 
Simple Past Tense and a perfect infinitive. 

2 t meantftntendtd to hove called on yon, but . . . 
7 tt'e intended to have gone IQ Wales , , , 

Of the two constructions the first is to be preferred. 



Future Timo 

2.3B There are several constructions by which future activities and states 
are indicated. In addition to the future Tense (with will and shall) 
there are numerous Future Tense equivalents. The question of how 
to indicate future activities or states is complicated by the fact that 
intention, likelihood, willingness, and other elements may have to be 
considered. Many of these are dealt with in Pan 5. Here, therefore, 
they will be dealt with only bricliy, with cross-references to she 
appropriate sections in Pan 5. 



2.38 When future events arc not influenced by willingness, intent Sots, 
or likelihood, wc may speak of a "pure future'. The most obvious 
examples or a 'pure future' are those in which there is no personally 
controlled clement. 

1 Tomorrow will be Sunday, 

2 My father will be seventy-five in May. 

3 / shall be fifty next birthday. 

4 77ie holidays will soon be here. 

5 On which day of the week will Christmas Day be next year' 
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6 Next century will begin on the first of January, 2001. 

7 On June the twenty-first the sun will rise at 4,42 and set at 9.20. 

8 Will there be lime to visit both the Museum and the Art Gallery ? 

9 How long will the work lake? 

10 It 's very taie. Won't the shops be closed now ? 



2.37 In the ten examples above there is do clement of willingness or 
intention. (Id 2 aDd 3, the subjects arc persons, but our age is some- 
thing we cannot change by will or intention,) When the subject is a 
person or persons an element of willingness, intention, etc, may 
often be present. If, however, there are some external circum- 
stances thai may affect the Tulure activity or state, the Future Tense 
is preferred to the various Future Tense equivalents. Note, in the 
examples below, the temporal or conditional clauses, These make the 
use of the Future Tense preferable to the use of the Future Tense 
equivalents that are discussed in the following sections. 

1 If you go out in at! this rain, you'll get wet. 

2 If you start at once, you'll arrive by six o'clock, 

3 What shall we do if It rains on the day fixe d for the sports meeting I 

4 Unless the train is delayed by fog, we shall arrive at three o'clock. 

5 I'm sure he'll come if you ask him. 

% They'll be able to speak English well a year from now provided 
they work hard. 

7 77itf fog won't clear until there's a wind to blow it awiy. 

8 We'll never finish if we go on at this rale. 

9 He' It help you if you ask him nicely. 

10 You'll never save any money while you're so extravagant. 

Nate 

In many parts of the English-speaking world will is used in place of 
shall with the first person pronouns. The contracted forms I'll and 
We'll arc common in speech. The negative won't is also used in place 
of shan't. As / won't and we won't are used to indicate refusal (see 
5.70), shan't is used with the first person pronouns for the pure 
future. For a comparison of shall you and will you, see 5,10. 



2.38 To indicate a future activity or stale that will begin before and con- 
tinue after a point or period of future time, Ihe Future Progressive 
Tense is used. See examples 1 to 6. This tense is also used to indicate 
that an activity or stale will extend over the whole of a future period 
of time. See examples 7 to 10. 

1 / wonder what he'll be doing (at) this lime tomorrow? 

2 If you don't write, everybody will be wondering what has happened 
to you. 

3 His children will be waiting at the airport to meet him. 

4 In a few days' time I shall bt enjoying the sunshine of Wesi 
Africa instead of shivering here in an English winter. 
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5 When I get home, my wife will probably be watching TV. 

6 Let's hope it won't still be raining when we leave. 

7 We shall be travelling all night. 

8 / shall be playing tennis all afternoon. 

9 He says he'll be working late every evening next week. 
1 Harry will be doing his military service next year. 

2.39 The last four examples in 2.38 also illustrate the use or the Future 
Progressive Tense to indicate a future activity that is part of a plan or 
arrangement. Plans and arrangements are deall wilh in 5.46-60 and 
only a summary is given here. 

When a future event is part of a settled programme, the Simple 
Present Tense may be used. 

/ leave for Dublin tomorrow. 

Professor Black retires next year. 

We have dinner with Joe and Mary on Tuesday. 

The last example could also suggest a standing arrangement (We 
always have dinner with Joe and Mary on Tuesday). 
For single events that form part of a programme or that have been 
planned for ihe future, the Present Progressive is more usual. 

We're going to Dublin next week. 

I'm taking the children to the Zoo on Sunday. 

What are you doing tomorrow ? 

Where are you spending your next summer holidays? 

It's Shrove Tuesday, so we're having pancakes for supper this 

evening. 

The Future Progressive Tense is also used Tor Tuture events tbat 
are planned. 

IFe shall be going to Dublin next week. 

2.40 The use of the finites of be and a /o-infinilive indicates something 
planned for the future, cither by the persons concerned or by others. 
Sec 1,68 (VP4F, Table 35) and 5.50 for notes and examples. 

2.41 When intention is added to the idea of futurity, going to is usually 
preferred to will/shall. Compare: 

I shall work harder next term. 

I'm going to work harder next term. 

The first sentence makes a statement about the future; the second 
adds to this the idea of intention, Sco 6.44-6 for an account of litis 
const ruction and numerous examples. 

The construction going to is also used to indicate what seems to be 
likely or probable in future. The Meteorological Dureau may issue a 
weather forecast and slate: 

Jliere will ha ruin aver .minium f'tigltuul dating the ulghl. 
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A person who is not a weather expert would probably say: 

It's going to rain soon. Look at those black clouds. 

For the use of going to lo indicate likelihood and probability, 
5.22. For the use of wUlfwould for ilm purpose, sec 6.24, 



2.42 Promises. threats, apd refusals are usually concerned willi future 
lime. The use of wilt and shall to indicate these is dealt with in 5.68, 
5.70. 



2.43 iVili and shall ail used to indicate willingness and determina- 
tion. See 5.63-« . They arc also used to indicate and ask about wishes. 
Sec 5.77-8. For their use in commands, requests, invitations, and 
suggestions, see 6.10. 13. 



2.44 A future activity or stale can be indicated by the use of the adjectives 
sure and certain with a to-inlinitive. 

He's sure to be there (** He'll certainly be there). 

They're certain to need help {= They'll certainly need help). 

ft'i sure (o rain <=. It will certainly rain). 



2.45 Future time is also indicated by the use of to come after a noun that 
stands for a period of lime: in the years lo come f> in future years). 



2.46 The Present and Present Perfect Tenses may indicate future time in 
temporal and conditional clauses. 

I'll buy it far you whenjif I have the money. 
We'll go home wlten the rain slops. 

When I've talked it over with my wife, J'll come to a final decision. 
I can't decide until I've discussed the matter with my wife. 
I'll come as soon as i'»e finished writing this letter. 

The Past Tense may indicate future time in conditional clauses. 

If I had the money (now. or in future), I'd buy it for you. 

Noto also the use of Ibo Past Tense after it's (high) time. This 
suggests that the right lime for an activity, etc is now, or has passed 
or has been postponed too long. 

ft's lime we started. 

It's about time you stopped being so idle and did some work. 
It's high time the children were in bed. 
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2.47 To indicate activities thai will or are considered likely to extend 
to and include a point or period of time in the future, ihc Future 
Perfect Tense may be used. The Future Tense points to the time of an 
activity; the Future Perfect Tense puts more emphasis on the cuin. 
plction of the activity and on the consequence of this. To indk 
that an activity will be continuous, but that it will end. the Fim-is 
Perfect Progressive Tense may be used. 

The examples below are not only of the Future Perfect Tens^; 
they compare these tenses with others. 

Imagine a couple who were married in 1 970. Speaking in I he year 
1 980. i hey might ay: 

1 We've been married now (for) ten years. 

2 In 1975 we'd been married ( for) five yean. 

3 In the year 2000 we'll have been m.vried (for) thirty ywt. 

Imagine a man who is now setting out on a tour round I lie world, 
a journey that is to take nine or ten mouths, lie could say: 

4 in six months from now I shall prob.ibly be in India. 

5 liy this time next year i shall have crossed three oceans ami (stut.'t) 
liave seen four or five continents. 

Compare the next two examples. 6 indicates the lime at which 
an activity will end. 7 looks beyond the completion of the activity to 
what follows the completion of the activity. 

6 / shall finish this work before five o'clock. 

7 / shall Itave finished this work by five o'clock (and shall (lie;. '« 
able io sit back and rest). 

Imagine a student who has already been at the university for tlsif« 
years and who is to take his degree examination ten months from 
now. We might say of him: 

8 liy this time next year George will ham taken his university degree. 

9 iVhen George gets his degree, he will have been studying for four 
years. 

Sentence 8, non- progressive, indicates 3 completed act in future time. 
Sentence 9, progressive, indicates an activity represented as being 
continuous over a period of lime that will end in the future. 



2.4B For the use of the Future Perfect Tense to indicate an assumption, 
see Probability and Likelihood. 5.24. 

You will have heard the news(= I assume that you have heard it/ 
It is likely that you have heard it). 
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Repeated or Habitual Activities; Continuing States 

2.49 There arc several ways of indicating activities or states of ibis kind. 
The verb-groups be in the habit of or have the habit of, followed by a 
gerund, may be used io indicate habitual activities. 

He is in the habit{has the habit of scratching his head when he is 
puzzled, 

Mr Black is in the habit of staying up late at night to read. 
Are you in the habit of reading in bed? 

2.50 The Simple Present Tense is used, often with an adverbial of fre- 
quency. See 4.10-13 (Tables 9 1 -3). 

The 2 JO train never stops at that station, 

Mary often arrives at school late. 

Harry gets up at seven o'clock every day. 

You take both milk and sugar in your tea, don't yau? 

At wliat time/ When do you (usually) have lunch ? 

Tins magazine comes out once a week. 

Why don't you shut the door quietly when you come in ? 

The child cries whenever she goes to the dentist, 

We wear woollen clothes in winter. 

I neither smoke nor drink and I never gamble. 

2.51 The Present Progressive Tense is used witb always (or an adverbial 
similar in meaning, such as continually, constantly, perpetually, for 
ever) to indicate frequent repetition, often with the suggestion of 
annoyance or irritation, or to call attention to a recent instance. 

He's always complaining. 

His wife is always wanting money far new clothes. 

Her husband is continually complaining of being hard up. 

Grumbling again.' You're for ever finding fault with me! 

2.52 The verb can, with be and a complement, indicates occasional 
occurrence. It is used to indicate what persons, etc, are occasionally 
capable of being. Could is used for past lime. 

She canlcould be very sarcastiefcharming, etc (i c is/was some- 
times very sarcastic, etc). 
Children can be a great nuisance. 
Tlie Bay of Biscay can be very rough. 
Tt,e English climate can be pretty grim in winter. 

Repeated or Recurrent Activities, 
Present and Future 

2.53 The verb will, with an infinitive, is often used to indicate that some- 
thing is likely to recur or to be repeated in the future because it has 
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been observed in the past. The construction is generally used not of 
what is regular or habitual but of what occurs only occasionally. 
This use of will and an infinitive is not common with the first person 
pronouns / and we. 

Sometimes the machine will go wrong without any apparent cause. 
At limes he will work for six or seven hours without stopping. 
She'll sit at the window for hours at a time, looking at the pars- 



2.54 Will and an infinitive are also used, with stress on will, to suggest 
that something must always be expected, luaulicre can be no change. 

Accidents 'will 'happen. (There have always been accidents in 
the past and we must expect them in the future.) 
Boys 'wtll be 'boys. (Boys always have been rough, noisy, etc, 
and we cannot expect (hem to be different.) 



Repeated or Habitual Activities. 
Continued Slates, Past Time 



2.5S When (he reference is to past lime only, the Simple Past Tense, 
usually with an adverbial or adverb clause to indicate the period, is 
often used. For past activities an Adverbial of Frequency may be 

There was a cinema here before the war. 

When he lived in London, he went to the theatre once a week. 

Whenever I went to the theatre, 1 sat in the cheapest seats. 

During the summer we went swimming every day. 

She always invited me to her dinner parties. 



2.56 Used to and an rnfiniiive is very common. (See 1,30.) 

There used 10 be a cinema here before the war. 

He used to play football before his marriage. 

People used to thinkllt used to be thought that the sun travelled 

round the earth. 

Life is not so easy here as it used to be. 

You used to smoke a pipe, didn't yon? {or use(d)n't you?) 

That's where I used to live when 1 was a bay. 



2.57 The verb groups be in the habil of and have the habit of followed by 
a gerund, may be used. 

He was in the habit/had the habit of scratching his head when he 
was puzzled. 
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2.58 The Past Progressive Tense wilhalways, etc (as in 2.51 for llic Present 
Progressive) may be used. 

He was always grumbling. 

She wns forever asking her husband for money lo buy new clothes 
with. 



2.59 The verb would and an infinitive may be used. This is restricted 
to occasional occurrences of an activity. It is not used of a state that 
continued in the past. 

lie would cycle to school on fine days and would lake the bus only 

when the weather was bad. 

She would often come home tired out. 

Sometimes the boys would play tricks on then elder brother. 



Temporarily Reneatad Activities 
or Continuad State* 

2,60 When we wish to indicate that an action or activity is. was or #ill be 
repeated over a penod of time, but is not to be considered ashahitual, 
regular, or permanent, the Progressive Tenses may be used, This 
use of the Progressive Tenses is to be distinguished from their use to 
indicate an activity actually in progress. (Sec 2.7 for this.) 

They usually have breakfast at eight o'clock, but this week, 
because Mr Brown has to walk to the office instead of going by 
car, they're having breakfast at half past seven. 

Cf they usually have. Simple Present Tense, for what is regular 
and habttual, and they're having. Present Progressive Tense, for what 
is repeated during a limited period of time. 

Cf Tltey're having breakfast now, also Present Progressive Tense, 
for an activity now in progress. 

He was taking his children out for treats much oftener then. 

(The use of the Progressive Tense limits the period of time.) 

Cf He took/used to take his children to the park every Sund'iy, for 

what was habitual during a long period of lime. 

We're having very cold weather at present. 

CI We usually have cold weather in January. 

We've been having n lot of rain lately, (This points to frequently 

Cf We've had a lot of rain. This might refer to a single heavy fall of 
rain. 
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2.61 Verbs of Perception are verbs we use when we refer to the obtaining 
of knowledge through the live senses or through the mind. The chief 
verbs of perception are see, hear, smell, taste, feet, A few other ver!*s 
may be placed in this class, for example, notice, observe, recogni^- 
These verbs are not, as a rule, used in the progressive tenses execj; 
with a change of meaning, as illustrated below. 



2.62 The verbs see and hear are closely associated with look and listen. 
Look and listen denote voluntary activities that may continue over a 
period of lime. Look and listen, therefore, arc verbs that can be used 
in Ihe progressiva tenses. Seeing and hearing are often involuntary. 
Compare see and look, hear and listen, in these sentences: 

I saw a man go past, but I didn't look at him. 

Tltey heard the teacher saying something, but didn't listen to hint. 

An effort to perceive may be implied with see and hear, In this ra*c 
cant could may be used. Compare look and see, listen and hear, in 
these sentences: 

/ looked out of the window, but it was dark and I saw/could tree 
nothing. 

We listened carefully, but heardlcotdd hear nothing. 

The verbs see and hear are used in the simple tenses or with can/could. 

Do you see that green bird near the stream ? 

Can you see Mary anywhere in the audience ? 

Do you see what they are doing? 

Can you see what I hate written on the blackboard? 

Did you see Harry yesterday? 

Can you hear what the speaker is saying ? 

Do you hear someone moving about m the next room ? 

Did you hear a strange noise? 

Compare the use of look and listen: 

He was looking at some old photograplis. 

Are you listening to the radio? (If not, please switch it off.) 

When see is used with a meaning different from that illustrated in 
the sentences above, the progressive tenses may be used. See may 
mean 'meet', 'have a talk or interview with". See may be compounded 
with an adverb or preposition, as in see somebody ojjjupldownjout, or 
see to (attend to) something . Here are examples of see used with such 
meanings, in the progressive tenses. 

I'm seeing (paying a visit to) my dentist this afternoon, 

Tom is seeing a lot of Mary (meeting her often, spending a lot of 

time with her) these days'. 

When you saw me at the airport this morning t was seeing a friend 
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/ was just seeing a visitor out (going to Ihe front door wiih him). 
Who is seeing to the arrangements for the next meeting 7 
I'll be seeing Kate home (accompanying her to her home) after 
the party tonight. 

The verb hear h used of legal cases meaning 'try'. So we can say; 

Which judge is hearing the case? 
Hear may also be used of a lesson, etc. 

My brother was hearing me practise my part in the play. 



2.63 The verb smell is used in several ways. When the reference is to 
something involuntary, Ibe simple tenses or can and the infinitive 
may be used. 

Do you smell something burning ? 

The horses smelt the water a mite off. 

fVe could smell the dinner cooking in the next room. 

When there is a conscious effort of perception, can is preferred. 

Can you smell an escape of gas? 

When (he verb means 'send out an odour', the simple lenses are used: 

It smells sweetisourlnkefdisgusiing, etc. 
She smells of roses. 

When the verb is used of a conscious and deliberate use of the sense 
of smell, thus indicating an activity that may continue, the pro- 
gressive tenses are possible. 

Tfte dog was smelting the lamp-post. 

She was smelling the fish to find out whether it was fit to eat. 



2.64 The verb taste, like the verb smell, is used in various ways. 

Jl\e milk tastes sour (has a sour tasle). 
Can you taste the ginger in this cake? 

She was tasting the sauce tofind out whether it was salt or sugar she 
had put into it. 



2.65 Note how the verb/cWcan be used. 

Tlicse sheets feel damp (are damp when felt). 
Tins feels like silk {is like silk lo the feel). 
I feel coldjwarmlcomfortabtelill, etc. 

The doctor was feeling the boy's arm to see whether the bone 
was broken. (Progressive tense for a deliberate and conscious 
activity.) 
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2.66 When the verb see is used of the sense of sight, it is a verb of physical 
perception. We also use the verb see for mental perception, that is, 
understanding something through the mind. 

/ can see the force of your argument. 
I see what you mean. 

When see has the meaning with which it is used in these two examples, 
it is not used in the progressive tenses. We do not, for example, say 
*7 am seeing what you mean'. We can, however, say 'I'm beginning 
lo see what you mean'. 

2.67 There are numerous verbs, like see, that are used less frequently 
than other verbs in the progressive tenses. These verbs denote 
various mental perceptions, states of mind, or feelings. What the 
verb denotes may be a feeling such as liking or disliking, or it may be 
knowledge or understanding. Liking, disliking, knowing, and under- 
standing cannot be started and stopped at will. We cannot say 
when they will reach an end, or a conclusion. So verbs such as like, 
dislike, know, and understand are sometimes called non-conclusive 
verbs or stative verbs. They denote a state or feeling that is assumed 
to have no end. Non-conclusive verbs, like verbs of perception, are 
rarely used in t he progressive tenses except wi I h a chan ge o f mean i n g. 
The progressive lenses indicate an activity that is in progress, in 
which the idea of incomplerion may be prominent, ir a maji says 
'[ am learning French', he tells us that his knowledge of French is 
incomplete. If a man says 'I know French' or 'I understand 
French', he tells us that he already has an adequate knowledge (or 
what he considers lo be an adequate knowledge) of French, a 
knowledge that will remain with him (if he continues to use the 
language). Know and understand are non-conclusive verbs. They ar j 
not normally used in the progressive teoses. 

2.68 The following lists are of verbs that arc in all or some of their mean- 
ings non-conclusive; 

1 For mental states, perceptions, awareness; agree, believe, differ, 
disagree, disbelieve, distrust, doubt, find, foresee, forget, gttets 
Imagine, know, mean, notice, recall, recognize, recollect, regard, 
remember, see, suppose, think, trust, understand. 

2 For emotional states: abhor, adore, astonish, desire, detest, dis- 
like, displease, feel (that), forgive, hale, hope, like, love, mind 
object to), please, prefer, want, wish. 

3 Miscellaneous: appear (= seem), belong, consist [of), contain, 
depend, deserve, equal, have, matter, possess, resemble, result [from), 
seem, suffice. 

In order to show how these verbs are used as non-conclusive verbs, 
and how some of them may be used, with different meanings, in the 
progressive tenses, examples and noies are given. 
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/ differ (*l'm differing) from you on thai point. 
Cf tie's always differing ( = disagreeing) with his fellow teachers. 

I doubt (*l'm doubling) whether he'll come. 
Do yon doubt my word? 
Cf He's always doubting my ward, (with the progressive tense (o 
suggest repetition; see 2.51) 

I foresee ('I'm foreseeing) no difficulty. 
Cf ftt was always foreseeing difficulties that never arose. 

I y? w /(=a perceive) (M'm lincling) that I was mistaken. 
Cf You're continually finding fault with me, (sec 2.61) 
Cf I'm finding ( discovering, realizing) that this problem is more 

complicated than I )uui expected. 
Cf We' it finding out ( = learning, discovering) what realty happened. 

I have (•I'm having) a large library of reference books. 

Cf I'm having ( = experiencing) some difficulty with this problem. 

i forget (*i"m forgetting) the French word for 'ankle'. 
Cf He's forgetting his French. (The use of the progessi/e tense 

suggests a gradual loss of his knowledge of French, his ability 

to speak Trench.) 
Cf I'm forgetting (=a I nearly forgot) that I promised to visit Smith 

this evening. 

Cf Are you forgetting your manners? (This is a kind of reminder. 

II could be'said to a child who has failed to perforin a con- 
ventional act of politeness, such as saying "Thank you'.) 

/ don't imagine (*I'm not imagining) that taxes will be reduced 
this year. 

Cf He's always imagining dangers that don't exist, (see 2. SI) 

I think ('I'm thinking) it's going to rain. 
Cf We're thinking (= considering the idea) of going to Scotland 
for our holidays. 

I distrust (•I'm distrusting) that man. 
Cf He's always distrusting his own juifgement, (see 2.51) 

/ feel (=a am of the opinion) (*I*m failing) that you're right. 
Cf She's feelinglShe feels better today. (There is little to choose 
between the members of this pair.) 

Do vou like (*Arc you liking) fish? (This asks about a laste 
assumed to have been formed and to be permanent.) 
Cf How are you liking your new jab ? (Here the progressive tense is 
used because the person to whom I he question is put may not 
have arrived at a final state of either like or dislike.) 

Do you mind (*Are you minding) if I open the window t 
Cf Jack is minding (= looking after) the children while Ids wife is 
out shopping. 
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// depends ('It's depending) upon circumstances. 
Cf / dependjam depending (= rely) upon you. (Either tense : i 
acceptable) 

You deserve ('You're deserving) to succeed. 
Cf He's deserving of praise, (deserving is adjectival, not verbal) 

Tom wants (* is wanting) to be a doctor. 
Cf What's he wanting this time? (The use of the progressive tense 
suggests that the person concerned makes frequent or repeated 
requests.) 

Do you see (=> understand) (*Are you seeing) what I mean? 
Cf /Vii seeing (» paying a visit to) my lawyer this afternoon. 

These books belong ('are belonging) to my brother. 

Do you understand ('Are you undcj-.taiuling) what I say? 

How many houses does he own ('is lie owning).' 



Inchoative Varbs 

2.69 The term inchoative veru is used for a verb that denotes Hie 
beginning, development or final stage, of a change of condiiion. The 
commonest verbs in this class arc get, become, and grow. 

The old man is getting weaker. 

Green has become the richest man in the town, 

tt is growing dark. 

Other inchoative verbs are come, go, turn, fall, run, wear. 

tViil her dream come true? 
Everything has gone wrong. 
T7ie leaves are turning brown. 
He soon fell asleep. 
Our supplies are running law. 
ihe carpet is wearing thin. 

In older English the verb wax was commonly used. It is frequent 
in the Authorized Version of the Uiblc. In modern English the use of 
wax is often humorous, as in wax eloauent. 

2.70 These verbs are used in VP2C, 2D (1.50. 51, SB, Tables 19, 20, 24) 
and VP4A (1.62. Table 29). The predicative may be an adjeciive 
(grow fat}, a noun (become a lawyer}, a prepositional phrase (fidl 
to pieces}, or a /o-intinitive (come 10 believe that . . ,). 

The chief verbs in ihb class arc dealt wilb below and illuslru-iw 
sentences are given. In some cases there is no choice of verb (eg 
come true, fall asleep), la many contexts two or more verbs arc 
possible (e ggrowlgctlbecome dark). Where, in the examples, alterna- 
tives are given the alternative placed first is stylistically or idiomati- 
cally preferable. 
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2.71 Get is the commonest or the inchoative verbs and is neutral or 
colourless. It is typical of colloquial style. It is used with adjectives 
snd their comparatives, and with participles used as adjectives. 
Get is more frequently used in the progressive tenses than are the 
other verbs in this class. 

ft* spelling dark. 

Egg* art g et, ' n g scarcer. 

It's getting near lea- time. 

He often gels/ becomes quarrelsome when he's been drinking. 

We're alt getting/growing older. 

Do you know any gehrich-quick methods? 

Get is also used with /^infinitives. In the progressive lenses the 
construction is equivalent to become. In the Simple Past Tense il 
denotes a later, or the final, stage in a development. Got to know, 
for example, means "arrived at the stage of knowing'. Sec 1.B2 
(VP4A, Table 29). 

The children didn't like living in the country when they first 
moved from London, but they're getting to tike it (i e becoming 
fond of it) now. 

He's getting to be I becoming quite a good pianist. 

They got to be I became friends. 

lie got to belbeeame my best friend. 

He soon got to know (ie learnt) the wisdom of being patient. 
They got to words and then to blows (i e began arguing and then 
fighting). 
Does she t 



Note also the common phrases get rid of and get clear of, and gel out 
o/(= escape from) doing something. 



1,72 Become is used with adjectives and their comparatives, and with 
participles used as adjectives.' 

How did they become jget acquainted? 

She become/grew suspicious. ' 

You wilt becomejget accustomed to the climate. 

Our work Is becoming more interesting. 

The child becamelgrew pate and thin. 

When it became/grewlfetl dark . . . 

When these sumslpaymentslbills becomelfatl due . . . 

His mind is becoming unhinged. 

Vie leaves become/turn red in autumn. 

Become is also used with nouns. 

On leaving school he became an acrobat. 

He soon became the richest man in the town. 

Mr Armstrong became a Director of the Company in '942. 

He became Chairman of the Board of Directors in 1950. 
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Note, in the two last examples, I he use of the indefinite article before 
Director and the absence of any article before Chairman. When the 
reference is to an appointment or succession (o an office or position 
normally held at one time by one person only, the definite article is 
possible but is usually omitted. 

Are you likely ever to become a headmaster? 
When Arnold became Headmaster of Rugby, . . . 
When Churchill became Prime Minister, . . . 

Become is rarely used with a prepositional phrase. Come of age is 
preferable to become of age. Get out of order is preferable to become 
out of order. 

2.73 Grow is used with adjectives and their comparatives, and wilh 
participles used as adjectives. 

Time is growing fget ting short. 

Hie air had sutklenly growujturned cold. 

She trembled and grew faint. 

It's growingjgetiingjbecoming dark. 

The child is growingjgetting thinner. 

Tlte sea is growing calm. 

Grow is used with re-infinitives {though to be is often omitted before 
adjectives). Sec 1.62 (VP4A, Table 29). 

She's growingjgetting to be more and more tike her mother. 
She's growmglgetiing to like him better. 
He grew to believe that (i e gradually formed the belief that) . . . 
Cf He came to believe that (ie reached the stage of believing that) . . . 

2.74 Come is used with adjectives and their comparatives, and especially 
with past participal adjectives in un- that denote an undesirable or 
unsatisfactory condition. 

Her dreams have come true. 

Tlte hinge has come loose. 

Everything will come right in the end. 

When his first week's wages {eil\came due, . . . 

My shoelaces have come undone. 

Tlte knot came untied. 

Tfie seam came unslitchedltmsewn. 

Tlte door came unhinged. 

Come is used with a few prepositional phrases: come of age, come to 
pieces, come to grief. 

Come is used with ro-infini lives. See 1.62 (VP4A, Table 29). 

How did you come to hear the news? 
When the news came to be known, . . . 
She came to believe that . . , 
When I came to know them better, . . . 

Today the streets have come to be used as parking places for cars. 
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2.76 Go is used with adjectives to denote a definite or decided change, 
usually but not always one for the worse. {Cf go wrong and come 
right.) 

She went/turned pate at the news. 
The milk wentjturned sour. 
Tlie telephone has gone dead. 
The engine went dead. 
His hair has gonef turned white. 
He's going bald. 

Fruit quickly goes rotten in hot weather. 
He went mad/insane. 

Her cfteeks went/turned a very pretty pink. 
Go is rarely used with a noun, but the example below (from an 
advert isemcot) is an exception. 

Co high-speed gas! (i c change from cod or Oil to gas, for 

cooking, heating, etc). 

Go is used witb prepositional phrases. 

He went off his liead. 

He went to sleep. (Cf fell asleep) 

She went to pieces (ie lost her control of the game) in the second 
set. 

2.76 Turn is used wilb adjectives and their comparatives. 

Tl\e weather lias turnedjbecome much colder. 

Tlie apples are turning/becoming red. 

nis ink turns black when it dries. 

Tlie inilk Itas turned sour. 
Turn is used with nouns. The noun is used without the indefinite 
article and the- construction usually indicates an unexpected or 
undesirable change or development. 

/ hope you'll never turn traitoribecome a traitor. 

Is it wise for a great general to turn politician ? 

When fur servant left to have a baby Lady Susan had to turn 

cook (ie become the cook for the household). 

Turn is used with prepositional phrases. 

When it freezes water sums to ice. 
Tlie mow soon turned to rain. 
The snow turned (itt)to slush. 

2.77 Wear is used wiih adjectives and their comparatives to indicate a 
change that results from use, 

77re stone steps liave worn smooth (i e have become smooth 
through being iroJdeo on). 
77,i* material is wearing thin. 

Note also the phrase wear into holes. 
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J with the adjectives dry, low, and short to denote a change 
dition specified. 

The well has run dry. 

The cows are running dry (ic riot gin'ng milk). 



2.79 Full is used with adjectives (but not their comparatives). Its use 
in this pattern is restricted tor 

He fell illlsick. 

When do the rates I taxes fall due? 

Tlie post of headmaster felljbecame vacant. 

He soon fell asleep. 

At the President' s entry everyone felljbecame silent. 

Fall is used with to and a noun or gerund to denote the beginning if 
an activity or state. This is a liicrary use and the verb begin is ran:: 
usual in ordinary style. The use of the preposition on, weakened I'll 
a-, is archaic. 

//* fell to speculating (ic ocgan to speculate) On the probable 
reasons for her refusal to marry him. 

All the birds of the air fell a-sighing and a-sobbing 
When they heard of the death of poor Cock Robin. 

Fall is used with a few prepositional phrases: fall out of favour, 
fall behind the times, fall to pieces. 
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PART THREE 
Nouns, Determiners and Adjectives 



3.1 Patterns for these arc not set out in tables as are patterns for 
verbs. An attempt is made to provide in a systematic manner som: 
guidance on the ways in whicb words of these classes are used. Some 
minor patterns, e g for determiners, are presented in tabular form. 

Definitions 

3.2 Definitions of the parts of speech are oflitlle value. Nouns and verbs 
can be identified from the positions they occupy in the appropriate 
columns of tables. 

The term noun, as used in the sections that follow, includes the 
verba] noun or gerund. The term adjective is restricted to those 
which are used attributively and predieatively, are generally subject 
to comparison (large, larger, largest; nwejmost beautiful) to modi- 
fication by adverbs of degree (very good, too large), and may occur 
as subject and object complements (He looks j seems happy, and We 
consider him guilty). 1 1 includes the present and past participles 
(amusing, amused) when these are used in the same ways as ordinary 
adjectives, 

A small number of adjectives (unafraid, asleep, awake) arc used only 
predieatively. Some adjectives are also used as adverbs; see 4.25. 
Some adjectives (e g some in -en, denoting the material of which 
something is made) are used only attributively; see 3.63. 



Noun Patterns 

3.3 The sections (hat follow deal with the ways in whicb a noun may 
be modified by structures other than deienniners, adjectives, and 
adjective equivalents such as nouns (a flower garden}, prepositional 
plirases (the bay in the corner) and relative clauses (the boy who was 
here yesterday). For these see 3.80-117. 
The six noun patterns are: 

NPIA Noun + fa-infinitive (eg attempt to climb; cf he attempted 
to climb) 

NP1 D Noun + /p-infinitive (e g anxiety to leave; cf anxious to leave) 
NPtC Noun +• to-infinitive (e g house to Hue in) 
NP2A Noun + preposition + noun/pronoun (e g anxiety for news) 
NP2B Noun (+ preposition) +- conjunctive + phrase /clause (e i{ 

mystery (of) why she left) 
NP3 Noun + //wr-clause (c g news that she had left). 



Nount, Dstermlnan and Adjectival 

Noun Pattern 1 
Noun + fo-infinitlvo 

[NPIA] 3.4 [n this patlern a /o-infinilive is used as an adjunct loanoun.Thcoounis 
identical with a verb that can be used with a fa-infinitive or a gerund 
that corresponds to a fn-infinilive. See 1.74 and 1.77. 

1 Another attempt to climb Mount Everest was made in the fnttow, 
ing year. (Cf They attempted to climb Mount Everest in tlu 
following year.) 

2 77ie Prime Minister's decision to resign was welcomed by the 
Opposition. (Cf The Prime Minister decided to resign, and this 
was welcomed by the Opposition.) 

3 His refusal to help was disappointing. (Cf He refused to help 
and this disappointed us.) 

4 You've no need to worry. (Cf You. needn'tjdon't need to worry.) 

5 You haven't kept your promise to write to me more often. (Cf You 
promised to write lo me more often, but you have not done so.) 

6 The managing director announced his intention to retire. (Cf The 
managing director announced lhat he intended to retirejintended 
retiring.) 

7 Anne's desire to please her mother-in-law was clear to all of us. 
(Cf Anne clearly desired to please her mother-in-law.) 

8 Jane expressed a wish to earn her own living. (Cf Jane said she 
wished to earn her own living.) 

9 Your parents won't tike your plan to live abroad. (Cf You plan 
to live abroad. Your parents won't like that.) 

10 [{is refusal to pay his debts landed him in prison. (Cf He refused 
to pay his debts, and this landed him in prison.) 

[NPin] 3.5 The noun may be one that has a corresponding aujcciie used 
with a fo-infinitive. See API, 3.71-6. 

1 His anxiety to go was obvious. (Cf I le was obviously anxious 
to go.) 

1 He was filed with ambition to he come famous. (Cf I le we ••trf 
ambitious to become famous.) 

3 Has he the ability to do the work ?(Cf Is he able to do the work ?) 

4 She was dying with curiosity to know where we had been. (Cf 
She was very curious to know where we had been.) 

tNPiq 3,6 The fff-infinilivc is used as an adjunct to nouns which have no 
corresponding verbs or adjectives. It is also used with pronouns and 
with determiners such as the ordinals and next/last. The infinitive 
is often the equivalent of a relative clause. It is often passive in 
meaning. 

1 He has a large family to support (— which he must support). 

2 77rer« are many difficulties to overcome (= to be overcome, 
which will have to be overcome). 
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3 He's not a man to trifle with (-■ !» be I rifled widt, who can be 
trifled with), 

4 It's lime to start (= lime we/you/they. etc sorted). 

5 He was the first (num) to arrive ( = who arrived) and the last to 
leave (- who left), (see 3.76) 

6 You've given me muck to think about (=■ which I must think 
about). 

7 TTte Government has announced new measures to deal which 
are intended to deal) with inflation. 

8 77»j is the best book to appear {=■ which has appeared) on the 
subject. 

9 h this the way to do it (= the way in which it should be done)? 

10 The best lawyer to consult (whom you/hc/anyonc, etc should 
consult) is Mr Ecclei. 

11 We have no garden to speak of {=■ no garden that is worth 
mention). 

12 If you ever have an opportunity to visit me (— of paying roe a 
visit), . . . 

As some of the examples show, there may bo more than one possible 
subject of tho inlinilive. Where necessary the infinitive may have its 
own subject. 

1 77re best barrister for youfyour friendfanyone to consult Is Mr 
Ecctes. 

1 I'm in no hurry for him to Hart work, 

3 There may be an opportunity for you to see the manager this 
afternoon, 

4 It's time for the children to go to bed. 

5 I will post the books in plenty of time for them to reach you before 
yougo to Italy, 



Noun Pattern 2 

Noan + prepoiitlon + noun/pronoun 

3.7 Many nouns are used with an invariable preposition in a way that 
corresponds with the use of verbs and adjectives with the same pre- 
position. The verb specialize and the noun specialist are used with 

Dr Brown specializes in chest diseases. 
Dr Brown is a specialist in chest diseases. 

The adjective anxious and the noun anxiety may both be used with 
for. 

We were anxious for news of your safe arrival. 
Our anxiety for news of your safe arrival was great. 
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fNrcAl 3.8 In this pattern the preposition is nbliyalory. The noun mvl the 
preposition form a unit. In the examples below, corresponding verbs 
and adjectives arc given where possible fur comparison. 

1 There's no need for anxiety (no need to be anxious). 

2 Have you any use for this? (Can you use this ?) 

J Harry takes la) great delight in teasing (Harry delights in teas- 
ing) his little sister. 

4 He expressed dissatisfaction (I tc said lie was dissatisfied) with 
my work. 

5 They have decided to hold an inquiry (to inquire) into the question. 

6 Have they made any inquiries (1 Live 1 1 ley inquired) after me? 

7 There was a quarrel (They ijuai idled) about the divisiof »f the 
stolen goods. 

8 We must make allowances (We must alluw) for his yoiuh and 
inexperience. 

9 She said she had an aversion (she was averse) to the cat sleeping 
on her bed. 

1 / have not the least interest (I am not in the least interested) In 
Ml plans. 

1 1 In conformity (In order to conform) with your instructions, I am 
leaving for Athens at once. 

12 We had a useful discussion on (We discussed) the question of 
how to raise money for I he new flaying fields. 

13 He announced his retirement (that lie was retiring) fit,,; the 
Civil Service. 

Note 

The preposition used with a noun is not always used with die 
corresponding verb. The verb discuss (used in one of the e*ampki 
above) is used in VP6A, with a direct object, We do not say 'We 
discussed about the problem. The noun discussion is used with on 
or about, with and between: a discussion (with someone/between X 
and Y) anl about a problem. 

Different prepositions may be used with a noun in different civ tcjts: 
an attempt onlagainst someone's life (an attempt 10 kill him); an 
attempt at English composition! to write an essay, etc; to have a 
concern {«- interest) in a business: to feel concern (« anxkiy) for 
somebody's healthjat what happened. 

The appropriate collocation of noun and preposition will L----nme 
familiar when the learner has heard .lad seen it repeatedly in v.: .inns 
contexts. Unlit this stage is readied tile learner may refer i.i a 
dictionary which provides this information, preferably withexamp!;-*. 

Noun (+ preposition) + conjunctiva + pfuase/dHuse 

(NP2D] 3.9 Compare these sentences: 

Few people know how to do it. 

Few people know how it should be done. 

The knowledge of how to do it was not very common. 

The knowledge of how it should be done was not very common. 
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i 

The first two sentences illustrate the use of the verb know in VPS and 
VP 10. The third and fourth are examples of the noun knowledge in 
NP2D. 5 
The preposition is often optional, as shown in the examples below, 
e g before a dependent question introduced by whether, and after the 
noun question. 

The preposition about may sometimes be replaced by concerning 
or as to. 

For some of (he examples alternative con struct tons are given, 

1 You can have no idea (of) how anxious we have been (of th e 
anxiety we have suffered). 

2 / Aotie no idea why she left (at her reasons for leaving). 

3 We have no information about/as to/concerning where she has 
gone, what she is doing, or whea she is likely to be back. 

4 He was in considerable doubt aboutfas to whether he should 
accept the post (about (he advisability of accepting the post). 

5 Ttitre has been no news about when the lecturer will arrive (about 
(lie date/time of (he lecturer's arrival). 

6 Tlie problem of how to get (of gelling) the grand pu?nn through 
the doorway puzzled the workmen. 

7 She sometimes asked herself the question whether it was worth 
the effort. 

8 His accotmtjstory of how he rescued the cat from the bottom of 
the well was quite dramatic. 

9 I'm in doubt aboutfas to whether I should go{whether to go or not. 

10 Take care how you cross these busy streets. 

1 1 We got into an argument about whether to go by sea or by air. 



Noun Pattern 3 



Noon 4- fnsfdause 



[NP3] 



3.10 Hirtf-elauses are used as complementary adjuncts to nouns: 

The news that her son had been killed was a great shock. 

Jn such clauses that is a conjunction and its use obligatory. 
77ia/-clauscs following a noun may be relative clauses: 

to her. 



In relative clauses that is a pronoun and may be omitted, or may 
be replaced by which. 

In Nl'J that is the conjunction, not the relative pronoun. 
Alternative sentences with a preposition in ptaec of that are provided 



(no doubt of his intel- 



1 77tere can be no doubt i 
ligence). 

2 Rumours that rioting was probable (rumours of probable rioting) 
caused a panic among shopkeepers. 
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3 Is there any like/ihoodtpossibility that the Government will be 
defeated^ likelihood/possibility of the Governnicnt('s) being 
defeated) 7 

4 The thought that she might lose (The thought of losing) her 
husband worried Mrs Brown. 

5 77ie fact that her husband had (The fact of her husband('s) liv- 
ing) a life assurance policy for £20,000 was a consolation to htr. 

6 He expressed a hope that you would soon be well again (a hope 
for your quiet recovery). 

7 There is little possibility that they will succeed (little possibility 
of them/their succeeding). 

8 is there any certainty that they will carry out (any certainty of 
them/their carrying out) their undertakings? 

9 77ie« was '.mmistakable evidence that Jimmy had been eating 
(evidence of Jimmy('s) having eaten) the jam. 

10 Instructions were given that warm clothing should be distributed 
(There were instructions for the disCnbuiion of warm clothing) 
to (he food victims. 

1 1 Your praposalf suggestion lltat the money should be used (for 
using (he money) to build a nursery school is admirable. 

12 77k news that our team had won (The news of our (cam's victory/ 
success) thrilled us all. 



Determiners 

1 The term determiner is used in this new edition instead of I he term 
determinative used in (he first edition. Determiner has esiablisbed 
itself in recent years. 

Tlie term determiner embraces several classes of words which, in 
dictionaries ind older grammar books, are called adjectives and 
pronouns, Tlie definite and indefinite articles, the partitive articles, 
(he demonstratives, adjectives and pronouns of indefini(c number and 
quantity, are dealt with in the sections that follow. 
Tlie most common determiners are, in alphabetical order: o(n), all. 
another, anv, both, certain, each, either, enough, every, few, half, last, 
least, less, little, many, more, most, much, neither, next, no, other, 
own, plenty, same, several, some, such, that/those, the, this/these, whole. 
To these must be added (he numerals (cardinal and ordinal) 
and the posscssives (eg my/mine, our/ours, Johns). 
Where useful, we may distinguish between the adjectival use of a 
determiner (as in ■This pen is mine' and 'My house is small') and 
the pronominal use (as in 'This is my pen' and That small hous.- is 
mine'). 

A dcicrminer may identify a person or thing, or two or more persons 
or things, as in this book, those pens, Jolm'slmy brother's car. A 
determiner may indicate a quantity or amount (affirmatively or 
negatively), as in threelseteralhomeja few men; somelnoja littlefnot 
much water. 
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3.12 For ihe purpose of setting out the ways in which determiners are 
used (or not used) with nouns, the distinction between what are now 
often called 'countable* ' or 'count nouns' and 'uncotmiables' or 
"mass nouns' is useful. Nouns such as book, pen, apple and toy arc 
countable nouns. They can be used with the articles, with numerals, 
and in the plural. 

Nouns such as bread, knowledge, traffic, music, milk and homework 
are uncountable nouns. Such nouns are not normally used iu the 
plural (and therefore nut with numerals). Some nouns belong to 
both classes. Tinte may mean 'occasion', as in 'How many times 
have you been absent this term?'. It is, in this context, a countable 
noun. 'I've been absent three/several/many times'. In the question 
'How much lime did you spend on your homework', time is an 
uncountable noun. 

Uncountable nouns can be used with or without determiners. 
In the sentence, 'Dread is made of flour', bread is said to be used witli 
zero article (i c no article — see 3.45). Cf *a loaf of bread': loaf is 
a countable coun and must have a determiner. 
Uncountable nouns may be used with determiners to indicate 
quantity and measurement, as in half a litre of milk, three metres of 
cloth, two kilogrammes of pour or by various phrases, as a piecelbii 
of glass, a sheet of paper, a blade of grass, a pile {heap of books, an 
item of news/information. 

The symbols [C] and (U] stand for countable and uncountable 
nouns, and are used in (he Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary of 
Current English with noun entries to show whicli nouns, aid, where 
appropriate, which meanings of nouns, are used as countables and 
uncountable. 



The Personal Pronouns 
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Gander 

3.14 Gender is distinguished only in the third person singular pronouns 
lie, she, it; him, her, it; his, her, its. 

If the sex of a person or animal is unknown ttjits may be used. 

She's expecting another child and hopes it will be a girl. 
Look at that long-haired child! is it a boy or a girl? 
Hie child was so happy that its face til up with pleasure. 

If the sex is known, the appropriate pronoun is used. 

The baby has thrown herfhis rank nut of the pram. 
The singer was wildly cheered by hisjher auttience. 

The use of the altema lives he or shefhiin or herfhis or her is fori-. I, 
never colloquial. 

Every candidate must write his or her name in full. 

In informal style such alternatives are usually avoided. 

One of r/ur passengers has tost his passport. 

3.15 Persons closely associated with ships, aircraft, cars, locomotives (or 
other objects for which they feel affection) often use the feminine 
pronouns. A sailor will use shejlier when referring to a boat or ship. 
So will the owner of a car, or a salesman hoping to sell a car. 
Gardeners may even refer to a rose as she. 

Isn't she a beautyl 

The feminine pronouns arc also used for countries. This use is not 
limited to emotive contexts. 

Britain is proud of her great poets and dramatists, just as Italy is 
proud of her painters and sculptors, and Germany of her com- 
posers. 

Number 

3.16 The plural pronouns they/them are often used to refer to persons w 
authority in a group to which neither the speaker nor his listen. :* 
belongs, and wefus are used for those over whom others have 
authority. 

What a lot of Questions ihey ask us in these census forms! 
We'd like to build a garage on to the house. Will they give us 
pernussion, t wonder? {they — the planning authorities) 

You is often used with an indefinite meaning. 

it's much easier to cycle with the wind behind you. 
This is much more usual than: 

One finds it much easier to cycle with the wind behind one. 
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3.17 The indefinite pronouns anybodyjanyone, everybadyleveryotte and 
somebodylsomeone are used with verbs in the singular. The pronoun 
may be his or her (or formally his or her), or the plurals they, them 
and their may be used. 

When everyone has taken Ms seat) their seats, the concert wit! 
begin. 

Everyone seemed to be in Oxford Street, busy with their holiday 
shopping. 

Everyone wants higher wages, don't they? 

If anyone calls, tell them I'll be back about four o'clock. 

it's unwise 10 blame anyone for their mistakes until you know all 

the circumstances. 

This common usage evades the problem of his/her. In contexts 
where grammatical 'correctness' is desirable, the dilemma may be 
avoided by the use of we, you or people. 

We all} All of us want higher wages, don't we? 

When you've all taken your seats, I he concert can begin. 

It's Unwise 10 blame people for their mistakes until . . . 



Casa 

3.1 B The forms me, us, him, her and them are required after a prepc3i*ion 
and are common in colloquial style when they are the complement 
after the verb be. 

A: 'Who's there?' B: 'lCsme\ 

What would you do in these circumstances if you Were me 
(=» if you were in my place)? 

A:' Do you think Tom did it?' Q: 7 can't be sure. It may have 
been him, but it may have been Dick'. 

In forma! style It may have been he is preferred. 

After prepositions (lie object forms are used. Between you and me a 

correct. 'Between you and I is incorrect. 



3.19 After the conjunction than, when there is no likelihood of misunder- 
standing, e g after a finite of be, the object forms are often used in 
colloquial style. 

John's several years older than me (= than I am). 

With transitive verbs, the choice between the subject and object 
Terms depends upon what is to be understood. 

/ know you better than he (=. better than he knows you). 
I know you better than him {= better than I know him). 

It is preferable to avoid the ellipsis by giving t 
as in the parentheses in the examples above. 
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3.20 After such as the subject form is usual when a finite of be is to be 
understood. 

You wouldn ' I marry a man such ashe{t= such as he is), would you ? 

Because such as may be replaced by like, the object form is sometimes 
used. 

For men such as lujmen like us (= men such as we are), the new 
regulations are irksome. 



Possessive Adjectives and Pronouns 

3.21 The possessive adjectives are my, our, your, his, her, its and their. The 
possessive pronouns are mine, ours, yours, his, hers and theirs. Its 
docs not occur as a pronoun. 

The notes that follow deal only with the possessive adjectives and 
pronouns listed in 3.13. 

The possessive adjectives are used for parts of the body when the 
reference is to the subject of the sentence. 

Jane has broken her left arm. 

Harry shrugged his shoulders. 

He snapped his fingers at me. 

They stood there with stupid grins on their faces. 

In prepositional adjuncts rcfcn-ing to a part of the body of ibe 
person indicated by the object of the verb, the definite article, not the 
possessive adjective, is used. 

He took the girl by the hand and patted her on the head. (Cf 
He took the girl's hand and patted her head.) 
I seized the thief by the collar. (Cf / seized the thief's collar.) 
He had been shot through the head. 

His face was covered with blood; somebody Itad punched him 
violently on the nose. (Cf Scmcbady had punched his nose 
violently.) 

3.22 The possessive adjectives cannot follow the demonstratives, *Tl\at 
your story is not Hnglish. The demonstrative precedes the noun aod 
an o/-phrase {of + possessive pronoun) follows. 

That story of yours doesn't sound very likely. 
Those relations of his are boring people. 
For other examples, sec 3.97. 

3.23 The possessive pronouns normally occur in the predicate but may 
also have front position with the noun following. 

Tliis guitar is mine, not yours. Yours is the one with the broken 
string. 

Is that old black car yours ? Mine is the new one parked over there. 
Yours lias not been an easy life. 
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Interrouativa Adjectives and Pronouns 

3,24 TliC interrogative adjectives arc what, which and whose. The inter- 
rogative pronouns arc who, whom, what and which. (Wore is also 
used as a pronoun. 

What is used with singular and plural nouns, subject or object. It is 
used of anything non-personal. Which is selective, used when there 
is a limited choice. 

What's your name? 

What does he want ? 

I don't know what he wants. 

Prepositions usually have end position. 

What Jo you want it for? 
What's this tool use dfor? 
What's it made oft 

What are you toughing at? 

A preposition may precede what in formal style. 

To what do I owe this discriminatory treatment? (= Why am I 
being discriminated against?) 



3.25 Compare what and which in these examples: 

What books luwe you read on this subject? (This asks for titles 
from an indefinite number of books.) 

Which of tlurse books have you found most useful? (This asks for a 
limited number, a selection.) 

What languages do you know? 

Which of these languages do you speak fluently? 

What's the capital of Turkey? 

Which city is larger, Ankara or Istanbul? 

What university did you go to? (This suggests a wide choice.) 
Which university did you go to, Oxford or Cambridge ? (A limited 
choice, suggesting that the questioner considers these two 
universities as the most probable, or, perhaps, as the only two 
possible.) 



3.26 The pronoun who is the subject form, singular and plural. 
Who is that man? Who are these men? 
It occurs in dependent questions. 

Does anyone know who that nutn is/who those men are? 
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Whom is the object form and is used after prepositions. It is used n 
formal style. In informal style, and normally in colloquial style, whj 
is common. 

Whoim) do you want to see ? 

Who{m) do you think I met in the park this morning ? 
I don't know whoim) you mean. 

With prepositions: 

Who did you give it to? (formal : To whom did you gioe it?) 
Who were they talking about? 

Who ought I to address my request to? (formal: To whom ouvhi I 
to address my request?) 

A: 'I'm writing a letter'. U: 'Who to?' (formal and rare: T.i 
wham?) 



3.27 Whose is the possessive form, singular and plural. 

Whose house is that? Whose, is thai house? 

Whose books are these? Whose are these books? 

Do you know whose hat this is? (less usual: Da you know whose 

is this hat?) 

Note the difference between who and what in these questions: 

A; 'Who's that man?' 11: 'He's Harry Green.' 
A: 'What is he?' 0: 'He's our local doctor.' 



Reflexive Pronouns 



3.2B These arc myself, ourselves, yourself yourselves, himself. Iter; !f, 
itself and themselves. (For oneself, see j. 51 below.) 
TTicy arc Used as ■ " 




He hurt\cut\shaved I 

They are used as indirect objects. 

She cooked herself a good meallnmde herself a party dress. 

They arc used as prepositional objects. 

/ don't like looking at myself in the mirror now— I'm getting old. 

Take good care of yourself/yourselves. 

Do you ever talk to yourself when you're alt alone ? 

They arc sometimes used as subject complements. 

Why don't you be yourself? (i e behave naturally or norm: !lv) 
She doesn't look auite herself today, (ie as well as she usually 
docs) 

1?3 



Mount, Oatarmlnara and Adjtctlv** 

3.29 They arc used in apposition for emphasis. They may also be placed 
after the verb. 

77ie letter was not from the manager himself; it had been written 
by his secretary. 

I can't come myself but I'll send someone to help you. 

71te paintings themselves are magnificent, but what ugly frames! 



They occur after prepositions, and after like, than, as, but. 



Are you ail by yourself? (i e alone) 

Did you do your homework by yourself? (ie unaided, without 
help) 

You should see what's happening for yourself . (ie not be co.i tent 
merely to hear what others say about it) 
It's nice to travel with expenses paid by your employers, at no 
cost to yourself. 

My brother is a teacher like myself. 

Bobby doesn't like playing with children younger than himself, 
(i e younger than he is) 

No one but myself knows what really happened. {No one out me 
is also possible) 

Compare the use and non-use of the reflexive pronoun in: 



77re child is still too young to dress itself. 

I got tip, washed, dressed, and went down to breakfast. 



Demonstrative Adjectives and Pronoun* 

3,30 Thisfthat and thesejthose arc determiners, like the possessives. 
Notes on word order when used with other determiners (as in all 
these, both these) arc given below (see 3.56-6). 
They may precede onefones. The use of one/ones is optional when there 
is no adjective and obligatory when an adjective follows the demon- 
strative. 

/ don't like this/ttiat (one). 

/ don't tike thisfthat green one. 

Which will you have, these or those? 

Which will you have, these large ones or those small ones? 

See one, 3.52-3. 



Tha Indefinite Article 



3.31 The determiner a\an is used with singular countable nouns. Two 
meanings have to be distinguished. 
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Nnuni, flatarrnlnara and Ad]or„<* a* 

The indefinite article may be used meaning 'any' or 'every'. A tf*un 
preceded by a(n) picks out one individual, object, etc as represi- ta- 
tive of a class. 

A horse is an animal. 

The plural of a(n), used in this sense, is zero (-). 

(-) Horses are (-) animals. 

Proverbs arc usually invariable, but if we change from singular to 
plural in the proverb 

A cat may took at a king, 

it becomes 

Cats may look at kings. 

The reference is not (o one particular cat but to any cat, all cats 
Further examples with zero plural: 

Tliis is a boxlbagjdesk(book . 

These are (-) boxesjbagsjdesksjbooks. 



3.32 A much commoner use of the indefinite article is to call attention to a 
single specimen, after which further information is given. When the 
individual or article, etc is first mentioned, the indefinite article is 
used. Subsequently the noun may be preceded by the or thisithat. 

This is a pen. This is a pencil. TJte pen is in my left hand. Vie 
pencil is in my right hand. 

I have a red book and a green book. This red book ts mine. This 
green book is not mine. 

I saw a man and a woman in the park yesterday. Ttie man was fat 
and short. The woman was slim and tail. 



2.22 The indefinite article, used in this sense, has various plurals, the 
commonest being some, any, several, a few, or a numeral or numeral 
phrase. 

There's a cat fit the garden. 

There are some\ several} two or three cats in the garden. 

I have a good hook on this subject. 

I have several/a few good books on this subject. 

Have you got a good book on geology? 
Have you any good books on geology ? 

The link between r/(/i) and the numeral one is seen in the pairs 
a friend of minclone of my friends, (plural some friends of tninefsome 
of my friends). See 3.36, 
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3.34 The distinction between a(ri) used to mean 'any' or 'every' and the 
numeral one is seen in these pairs: 

A spanner is a useful tool. (=> Spanners arc useful tools.) 
One spanner is not enough. I need several of different silts. 



3.35 The indefinite article is used in such word groups as a greatjgood 
number I many (of), a greatjgood deal (of), a targelgreatjlwge, tie 
ntwxberlyuaniitylanionni, elc(of), a lot {of). It is used wilh^ow/ and a 
numeral. It is not used with plenty (of). 

I've done a great deal of work today. 
I shall need a good deal more money. 
What a lot I large number of books you have/ 
A great many of them couldn't find work. 

It's a good Jive miles (i e at least five miles, perhaps more) to the 
station. 



3.36 The indefinite article is used meaning 'each' or 'every', as in twice a 
month, sixty kilometres an hour, fifty cents a kilo. 
It is used meaning 'the same" after of and at in phrases such as alt of 
a size (i e all the same size); three at a time (i e three together, 
three at the same time) and in the proverb Birds of a feather (=> Birds 
of the same kind) flock together. 



3.37 When two nouns are used together and are thought of as a unit, the 
indefinite article is not repeated with the second noun: a cup and 
saucer; a knife and fork (cf a pen anda pencil; a dog and a cat). ' 



3.38 The indefinite article may follow many, such, quite, rather, and 
exclamatory what. 

Many a man would welcome such a chance. 

It's rather a pity, I think. 

mat an opportunity you've missed! 

It may follow an adjective preceded by so, as, too, how, quia. 

He's not so big a fool as you think. 

She's as clever a girl as you're ever likely 10 meet. 

This is too heavy a bag for me to carry. 

How serious a crime had been committed was not realised until 
later. 



The Definite Article 

3.3a The definite article the may be used with countable nouns, singular 
and plural, and with uncountable nouns. 
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The commonest use is to indicate that what is expressed by the nmin 
has been mentioned already and to refer back to it, as in the example 
in 3.32 above: 

I saw a man and a woman in the park yesterday. Tlie man was fit 
and short. Vie woman was slim utul tall. 

r\ [ ! i - 1 1 . c r ( 



Near my house there's a petrol station and a church. The petrol 
station is new and ugly; the church is old and beautiful. 



3.40 The definite article is also used with nouns when (he reference is 
clearly to something definite, something clear from the contest. 

litis is the room I work in. The ceiling is high. There's a carpet .)« 
the floor. T7ie windows on one side give me a view of the gard it. 
The windows on the other side took out on the road. 

The nouns ceiling, window and floor arc clearly defined, those in my 
room. Road is clearly defined, the road on which my house is 
situated. Garden is defined; it is the garden of my house. 
Other examples in which the context makes the reference clear: 

Let's go for a walk by the river. 

This refers to the river in the district, c g m London, the Thair.es. 

I'm going to the library to get some books. 

This may refer to the library in the building (e g a college) or to .i 
local public library <eg in a town). 



3.41 The definite article is not used before a noun which denotes a build- 
ing, place, etc if its purpose or use is referred to. If the reference is to 
the building, place, etc itself, a determiner is needed. 

David has been in hospital for three weeks. 

There's a good hospital in this town. 

I'm going to the hospital to visit a friend who's ill. 

Robert goes to church regularly. 

We have a very old church in our village. 

Turn right when you've passed the church. 

The farmer look his sheep to market (market here = a place for 
the buying and selling of sheep) 

We have a good market in the town where we buy our fruit and 
vegetables. 

He was sent to prison for three years. 

Tlie prison in this town is a grim-louking building. 

What time do you go to bed? 

She was putting clean sheets on the bed. 
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3.42 There arc (tinny olhcr instances or Hie use or non-use of the definite 
article in phrases, eg at nightlduring the night; in wintcrlduring the 
winter of 1975; to go to seal to sail the sen: to reach land (e g at the 
end of a voyage )ilo work on the land (eg as a fanner or farm 
worker); to sit down to table (eg to have a nical)/ro lay the table 
(i e put out cutlery, dishes, clc ready for a meat). 
These uses are loo numerous to be listed here. A good dictionary 
will supply information and examples. 



3.43 Names of relations (e ^father, uncle) and such nouns as teacher and 
doctor, indicating an occupation or profession, are used without a 
determiner in the same way as titles (e g Mr Green, Professor 
Green) are used. 

Mother told us logo to bed. 

Waiter, bring me some mustard, please. 

All right, doctor. Fit do what yon say. 



3.44 The dcfinilc article is used with nouns indicating what is uniquc.as 
the sun, the moon, the universe, and with nouns modified in such a 
way that uniqueness is indicated, as in the loplboitom/Ieft side of the 
blackboard; the front jback of my house; the books on my desk; the 
year 1974; the year in which I was bom. 

It is used with superlatives, as in the tallest of the five hoys; the best 
book on this subject; the most useful tool for the job. 
Note, however, Ihal most may mean 'very' and be preceded by Ihe 
indefinite article. 

Tin's is a most useful reference book. 
Cf This is the most useful reference book i have on this subject. 



3.45 Material and abstract nouns are used without a determiner. 

Copper is a good conductor of electricity. 
Wood is used for making furniture. 
Her heart was filled with joy. 

Faith is unquestioning confidence in someone or something. 

The definite article may precede such nouns if they are used with an 
adjunct which makes ihem definite. 

The copper we use in Britain is all imported. 

Vie wood (his table Is made of is onk. 

The joy she experienced was almost overwhelming. 

The faith I placed in my doctor's treatment perhaps helped in its 

effectiveness. 
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3.46 The definite article is used with a singular countable noun meaning 
'the kind of (animal/object etc) called a . . .', a use which is similar 
to the use of the indefinite article in 3.31 ■ 

The tiger is a fierce animal, (plural : Tigers are fierce animals.) 
The bat, they say, judges distances by a kind of echo-location. 
(plural: Bats, they say, judge distances by . . .) 

In colloquial style the plural is more usual. 

Some, Any. No, None 

3.47 Some and any are used as adjectives and pronouns. Wo is used as an 
adjective, None is used as a pronoun. Their positions relative to other 
determiners are shown in 3.63-8. 

Some (in the weak forms /sam, sm/) and any are used as adjectives 
with plural countable nouns and singular uncountable nouns. 

There's a /fiaz a/ dog in the garden. 

There are some /oar 3 sam/ dogs in the garden. 

Have yon a good book on botany you can lend me? 

Jfave you any good books on botany you can lend me ? 

I must write some /sam/ letters, so I need some /sam/ paper. 

When some is used pronominally the strong form /sAm/ is used. 

/ need some /sam/ money. You need some /sAm/ too, I expect. 

Some /SAiri/ of these books are quite interesting. 

Scotland has some /sAm/ of the finest scenery in the world. 

Some and any are used with more (of). 

Please give me some more of ham msT av/ these. 
Have you any more of those? 

3.48 No is used adjectivally with plural nouns and uncountable nouns. 
Sec 3.65-fi. It may be replaced by not . . . any. 

There were no I weren't any eggs in the shops. 

I've nojl haven't any money. 

Tltere's nofTliere isn't any food in the house. 

Tlwre are no/aren't any flights to Dublin this morning. 

T)\ere's no time to lose. 

3.49 None is used pronominally and means 'not one' or 'not any'. As 
shown in 3.63-4, it is used with of 

None of this meat is fit to eat. 
None of them offered to help me. 

Not any may replace none. 

'Is there any beer in the house?' 'No, Tin afraid there's none lift/ 
there isn't any left.' 
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3. 50 Same, any, no and every combine wiih one, body and iking. Some- 
one, anyone, somebody, anybody, something, anything, everything and 
nothing are written as Otic word. No and one in combination are 
written no one or no-one. The stress is oil the first syllable, as 'someone, 
'nothing, 'everybody. 

These compounds must be distinguished from such pairs as some/ 
anyfeveryjno + one. with stress on one, as in: 

These incidents, any V/e of which might have led to a strike, were 
caused by increasing unemployment. 

I have many valuable books, every W of which 1 borrowed from 
friends and did not return. 

These compound indefinite pronouns may be followed by adjectives, 
to-intinitives, or relative clauses. 

We met nobodyldidn't meet anybody new at the parly. 
Show me something new. 

She won't marry until she finds someone rich and handsonut. 

I want something to eat. 

Can't you find something useful to do? 

She wants someone to talk to. 

There's nolhingjThere isn't anything to be done about it. 
If only J could find someone I could trust! 

The for + noun/pronoun + /o-intiuitive construction may follow 
these compounds. 

Tliere's nolhingjThere isn't anything suitable for children to read 
in this library. 

Haven't you anything [Have you nothing for me to do? 
I must find someone for you to play tennis with. 

Ona, Oneself 

3.51 The indeiinilc pronoun one has the possessive form one's and the 
reflexive form oneself. It is to be distinguished from the r.umeral 
one (as in the series one, two, three). (See 3.34 and 3.54.) 

The indefinite pronoun one is used in formal style meaning 'a person'. 
It may refer to the speaker or to the person spoken to. 

One mustn't take oneself too seriously. 

In this example you or people would be more likely in colloquial 
style. 

One is usually over-sensitive about one's own family. 

In this example, too, you is more likely in colloquial style. 

One should always give a suspected criminal the benefit of the 
doubt. 

You or we is more likely in colloquial style. 

The Indefinite pronoun one is followed by one's and oneself in 
British usage and by his/her, himself Iherselfm American usage. 

One does not like to have one's word doubted. 

One does not like to have his word doubted. 



Mount., Determine** and Adjoct! . ■ » 

3.52 The pronoun one, with plural ones, may be used in place of a 
countable noun. When used in this way it may be preceded by th,\ 
thislthat. thesejlhose and which. 

This is the one I prefer. 
These are the ones I prefer. 

Add these examples to the ones(= those) you have alreatty noted. 
Hiis one is better than that. 
These ones are better than those. 
Which oneis) do you like best ? 

One may be used, or omitted, after ordinals and after eitherjneith ■<; 
nextjlast and other. 

The first three books are novels, the next two are biographies . <d 

the last (one) is a guidebook. 

I arrived first. The next {one) to arrive was James. 

Tins is a left-hand glove and so's the other (one)! Neither (on--) 

fits me, so they can't be mine. 



As shown in the examples, one may be - 

3.63 The indefinite article may precede one only when there is an adjec- 
tive. 



Look at these pears. 'This seems to he a nice ripe one. 
Your plan is a good one but mine's a better onejmine's better. 
I asked for a short essay, and you've written a long one. 

One is not used after a possessive adjective or an j-genitive unless 
there is also an adjective. 

This is my desk and that's my brother's, ('my brother's one) 
Tom's desk is neater than John's, (* John's one) 

If an adjective occurs after a possessive adjective or an f-gcni(i«, 
one is obligatory. 

My cheap camera seems to be Just as good as John's expensive 
one. 

Cf My camera seems to be as good as John's. (*as John's one) 
Your old suit looks tis smart us my new one. 



3.54 One as a numeral has lo be distinguished from the indefinite pro- 
noun. "Die numeral one is used with an o/-adjunct and has the plural 
some/any. 

One of my frientls arrived late. 

I'd like to borrow one/some of your books on European hiaary. 
One of the men lost his passport. 
One of the girls hurt herself. 
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AM. Both 

3.65 All is used will) countable and uncountable nouns. It precedes 
possessives and other determiners. 

Alt wines are not sweet. 

Is all (of) this money yours? 

Are all {of) these books yours? 

Alt {of) my sister's children ore good at sport. 

All {of} tliese students passed the examination. 

If a noun is preceded by a cardinal number with no other deter- 
miner, of is not used. 

All six hoys arrived late. 

Of is obligatory between all and a personal pronoun. 

Ail of tisfthemlyou want logo. 

Of is not obligatory between oil and the determiners the, this/that, 
these/those and the possessives. Sec the examples above, in which of 
a in parentheses. 



3.56 Both is used with countable nouns. Jt precedes possessives and other 
determiners. As with all (see 3.55), of is not obligatory with the, 
thiiflhat, thesefthose and the possessives. It is obligatory with per- 
sonal pronouns. 

Both (of) thejthesejihose books are mine. 
Both (op John's sisters are tall. 
Both of themiuslyou arrived fate. 

Bothlall of and a plural personal pronoun may be replaced by the 
pronoun followed by bothlall. 

John wrote to *both of tisjto us 'both. 
Mother sent 'both of themfthem 'both to bed. 
He visited 'all of uslus'oll. 
Tlie teacher praised 'all of themlthem *all. 



3.57 All and both may be placed after the verb. They have the same 
lions as mid-position adverbs (see 4.4) ie before non-anom; 
Unites and after anomalous unites. 

With non-anomalous fnitcs: 

Weffltey 'bath want toga. 
Wei You 'all think so. 

With unstressed anomalous finites: 

They can 'both plav well. 
Thev were 'both absent. 
You'll 'both be late. 
They've 'oil gone to Wales. 
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With stressed anomalous finites: 

/ asked ^neither of them to come, but they both 'did (conie). 
I asked \dl of them to help, and they all 'did (help). 



3.58 Half may be included with (he determiners because it is a measure of 
number or quantity, like all. both and the numerals. 
Like both and all it may be used with or without of, i 
persona] pronouns, where of is obligatory. 

Half (of) the meat was bad. 
Half (of) these apples are rotten. 
He lived half (of) his life in India. 
Half of it is unfit to eat. 
Half of them are women. 



ich. Eithor, Neither. Every 

3.59 Each, either and neither are used adjectivally with singular countable 
nouns, and pronominally with of and a plural countable noun or 
pronoun. 

Tlie Prime Minister invited each member of the cabinet/each of 
them to state his views. 

Each of the Ministers was invited to state his views and each of 
them did so. 

Either proposal! Either of these proposals will have my support. 
Tliere's nothing that either of us can do to help. 
Neither sister) Neither of the two sisters! Neither of them was 
willing to nurse the sick child. 

Every is used only adjectivally. 

Every member of die cabinet was present. 
Every room in this hotel has a private bathroom. 

Every may be used with the pronoun one. The words arc written 
separately. 

Examine every one of the glasses carefully as you unpack flu i. 

Distinguish this use from the use of the pronoun everyone (= eveiy- 
body). 

In this small village everyone knows everyone else. 

Each may have mid-position. (CI" both and all, 3.57) 

Tom, Dick and Harry each made different suggestions. 
They were each praised for their suggestions. 
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Enough 

3.60 This determiner Is used wilh plural countable nouns and with un- 
countable nouns. 

Have we (got)IAre there enough knives and forks for twenty 
people } 

Have we (got)ils there enough food for twenty people? 



3.61 The order in which a number of determiners is arranged is not 
variable. The definite article and the demonstratives may be pre- 
ceded by ail and both but not by ordinals, cardinals or possessive). 
Determiners followed by of may precede the definite article, the 
demonstratives and possess ivea. 

When the order in which determiners are used (both a djec lively and 
pronominally) can be illustrated in tabular form tables are used. 
In some cases, a selection of sentences is clearer. 

3.62 This table illustrates the use of determiners used adjectively with 
countable nouns. 



Table HI 



Die 




fir it 
second 
next 
last 


house 
car 


is 


small. 












large. 
Old. 


ntt 

Thai 

Myi Your/John's 


desk 




Hie 


first 
second 
next 
tost 


two 

three 

etc 


houses 

cart 

deskj 


ore 


new. 



Examples from this Table: 

Tlie second car is new. 
Tfte last hotise is large. 
Hie first two houses are old. 
Tlie next three desks are small. 

Note 

1 Ordinals follow the definite article, 

2 Cardinals follow ordinals. 
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3,63 This table illustrates the uses of determiners used pronominally 
with countable nouns. 



Table 82 



One 

Each 

The first/second, etc 
Neither 



Several 
Two or thee 
None 

The Jirstlnextjlast 
two or three 
Few/ A few 
A targejsmall number 
SomejHalf 
Many! Most 
A lotjLots 



them 


these 




those 




the 




these 




those 




myihis, etc 




John's 





bod. 



1 Of is often omitted after all\both. See 3.5 S-6 for further ekamj"-!. 

Both/All the boys are tall. 
Both! All of the boys are tall. 

2 After none of the verb may be singular or plural. 

None of my friends was! were there, 

3 /Vol may precede off, both, many and a few, a lot. 



4 Tlie difference between a few and few depends upon the silu;^->n. 

A few is aifirmalive and means 'a small number". Few is negative :■ u! 
means 'not many*. 

A few: Although Jack is not very sociable, people like him umt 
he has {quite) a few friends. 

Few: Nobody likes Harry; he has (very) few friends. 
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5 Some is usually replaced by any in negative and interrogative 
sentences. 

Don't give me any more of that. 
Would you tike any more of this? 

Some is used in questions (hat invite or expect the answer *Ye3\ 

Would you like some more of this brown bread? 

(i There are further notes on all and both in 3,66-7, 



3.64 This table illustrates the use of determiners used pronomtnally with 
uncountable nouns, here Ihe noun land. 



la lite 83 



AIIINot all 

Most 

Some 




it 

this 
that 




Half 
None 

Enough/ Not enough 
Much! Not much 
A great/good deal 
Little! A little 
A tot}u>:s 




the 
this 
that 

our) their, etc 
Mr Green's 


farm land 


is fertile. 



Note 

1 Much may be preceded by how. 

2 For the use of all and half without o/sce 3.55-fi and 3.5B. 

3 The difference between a little and little is like that between a few 
and few. A little is affirmative and means 'some', 'a small amount'. 
Little means 'not much'. 

He earns only L20 a week and has only a little money for amuse- 
ments. 

He earns only 112 a week and has little or no money for anything 
except essentials. 
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3.65 This tabic illustrates the use of more after determiners used with 
countable nouns. 



Noun., Dourmfnera and Adjsctlvaa 

Table 84 



T3if*r** art* 


plenty of 
a lot of 

a targejgood number of 
enough 






We have 


some 

several 

a few} few 

two or three 

many 

no 


(more) 


books 


in the 

next 

room. 




a lot/lots 
plenty 


more 







Note 

1 More docs not occur after enough or with determiners used with of. 

2 Mare is optional after determiners used without of except for a lot, 
lots and plenty. 

3 Many may be preceded by agreatfgood. 

We have a great/good many (more) books in the next room. 



3.6G This tabic illustrates the use of more after determiners used with 
uncountable (or mass) nouns. 



Table S5 





some 
no 

(not) much 
a little 


{more) 


tea 
coffee 




Titere is 


a great/good deal 
a tot I lot s 
plenty 


more 


bread 
sugar 


in the store 
room. 


We have 


a lot of 

a large quantityjamoimt of 
plenty of 


meal 
salt 
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Note 

1 More may be omitted after some, no and not much. 

2 If more occurs al ter a great/good deal, a lot, lots and plenty, ofh 
not used unless ilic uncountable noun is preceded by a demonstra- 
tive or possessive determiner, as in the Tables with 3.67-3. 

3 If more does not occur after these determiners, of is needed. 

4 Any usually replaces same in negative and interrogative sentences. 
Sec 3.63 (note 5). 



3.67 Determiners used pronominally require of before demonstratives 
and possessivca. Afore may be used. In this table tlic nouns are 
countable nouns, plural. 



Table to 





one 




these. 




some 






I should like 


several 




those. 




a few 








two or three 


(more) of 


these sum!. Apples. 


Please give me 


many 




a lotj lots 




those oranges. 




plenty 






two kilos 




your best plums. 



Note 

1 Compare: 

/ Should like some {more) of these/these apples/your apples. 
I should like some apples. 

2 Measures of quantity are not determiners but are used in a similar 
way. 

/ should tike two kitasfa sack/a crate of potatoes. 

3 For the use of any in piace of romf, sec 3.63 (note 5). 

3.68 In this table the nouns arc uncountable or mass nouns. 
Table »7 



/ should like 
Please give me 



some 




a Hi tie 




a good deal 
much 


(more) of 


a lot 




plenty 




two kilos 





this, 
that. 

the brown flour, 
your white flour. 



Asm the table in 3.67, of is needed before the demonstratives this! 
that, posscssives and the mass noun flour which must be preceded 
here by the definite article. 
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Adjective Patterns 

3.69 Three adjective patterns are described and illustrated in the fund- 
ing sections. 

APIA Adjective + /o-infiniiive (e g einy to please; It's easy -.,> 
please Jim) 

API I) Adjective + /(.-infinitive (c g eag er to please. ■ Jim is eager 

fa please everyone) 
APLC Adjective + /o-infinitive (e g wrong to leave; It's wrong 

Of Jim to leave) * ^ S 

AP1D Adjecuvc + w-infiniiive (eg certain to win; It's certain 

that Jim will win) 
API E Adjective + to-infin il ive (e g first to arrive ; Jim was the ft, « 

to arrive) 

AP2 Adjective + preposition + noun/pronoun (eg anxious ,W 
news) 

AP3 Adjective (+ preposition) + clause (e g ghd that you *«.-- 
ceeded, anxious about haw they got on) 



Adjective Pattern 1 

3.70 The adjectives used in this pattern are followed by a to-Mmith'c. 
They are divided into various classes according as the sentences in 
which they occur may be recom posed. 

3.71 Typical adjectives in this class arc easy, difficult, hard(^ difficult). 
safe and tlang erous. 

John is easy to deceive. 

Tlie tmuse was difficult to find. 

The grammatical subjects (John, Tlie house) are the grammatical 
Objects of the infinitives (to deceive, to find). The sentences may lie 
rccomposed in two ways: 

(a) by using the infinitive as the subject: 

To deceive John is easy. 

To find the house was difficult. 

(b) by using preparatory tti 

It's easy to deceive John. 

It was difficult to find the house. 

If the adjective has an adverb form with die sullix -l v (easy f rosily), 
a passive construction is possible. 

John is easily deceived. 
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If ihcrc is no adverb form in -ly, a passive construction may be 
possible willi arj adverbial pbrasc, which will normally have end- 
position, 

Tlie hotcie was to be found (only) with difficulty. 

Further conversions in exclamatory style arc possible with how. 

How easy it is to deceive John! 
How difficult it was to find the house! 

The interrogative-negative may be used. 

Isn't it easy to deceive Johnt 
Wasn't it difficult to find the house! 

Further examples (with, in some cases, a gerund replacing the in- 
finitive as subject): 

1 This room is pleasant to work in. 

To work} Working in this room is pleasant. 
It's pleasant to work in this room. 
How pleasant H is to work in this room/ 
Isn't it pleasant to work in this room! 

2 Tlte story of her sufferings was painful to listen to. 
To listen to the story of her sufferings was painful. 
It was painful to listen to the story of her sufferings. 
How painful it was to listen to the story of her sufferings! 

i This river is dangerous to bathe in. 

To bathef Bathing in this river Is dangerous. 
It's dangerous to bathe in this river. 

4 Some people are hard to please. 

To please) Pleasing s° me people is hard. 
It's hard to p'.ease some people. 
Isn't it hard to please some people/ 

5 TItat man is impossible to work with. 

To work/Working with that man is impossible. 
It's impossible to work with that man. 
How impossible it is to work with that man! 

6 Tlie story of his adventures was exciting) thrillinglfascinatingl 
interesting to listen to. 

To listen/Listening to the story of his adventures was exciting) 
thrilling, etc. 

It was excitingjthrilling, etc to listen to the Story of his adventures. 
How excitingjthrilling, etc it was to listen to the story of his 
adventures! 

7 Tfiese big rooms are difficult to heat. 

To heat/ Heating these big rooms is difficult. 
It's difficult to heat these big rooms. 
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8 She has always been easy to gel along with. 
It has always been easy to get along with her. 
How easy it has always been to get along with her! 

9 Tliat girl is pleasant to talk to. 

To talkjTalking to that girl is pleasant. 
Isn't it pleasant to talk to that girl! 

Note 

Adjectives which are antonyms (as easy f difficult) occur in this 
pattern, but not every antonym may be used. 
That man is impossible to work with is acceptable, but "That man is 
possible to work with is not acceptable. For this one must use: 
It's passible to work with that man. 

Our team is impossible to defeat, and To defeat our team is impossible 
are acceptable, but 'Our team is possible to defeat is unacceptable. 
We must use: It's possible to defeat our team. 
If, for defeat, we substitute win or lose, I he noun team can not be 
used. A team may iw'it, lose or be defeated. 

Our team cannot winjlosejbe defeated. 

We cannot say: 

•To winjlose our team is (impossible. 
*It is (irr i to winjlvsi cur learn. 

We may say; 

It is (inOpossible to defeat our team. 

The adjectives in APIA may be used attributively. 

This nut is hard la crack. 
This is a hard nut to crack. 

This question is difficult to answer. 
Tltis is a difficult question to answer. 

She's impossible to live with. 

She's an impossible woman to live with. 

[APIB] 3.72 In APIA there is identity between subject (S) and object (O). 

John (S) is easy to deceive. 
To deceive John (O) is easy. 

(n API B there is no such identity. 

Mary (S) is anxious to please. 
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Please has no object, but an object may be supplied (c g her friends). 
Conversion by using either the infinitive as the subject or preparatory 
it is impossible. 

•To please Mary is anxious. 

*ll's anxious ia please Mary. 
The following example gives a clearer indication of the difference 
between AIM A and API 11. 

Mary (S) was eager 10 introduce John (O) to her parents. 

Adjectives used in this pattern may denote an emotional state 
(eg fear, sorrow, joy) or a mental state (eg reluctance, surprise, 
(un)willtngness, (dis)inclination). Participial adjectives in -ed are 
common, often modified by adverbs of degree (e g very, rather, 
ouite). 

The number of adjectives used in this pattern is large. In some of the 
examples below alternatives arc placed together. 

I We're all sorry to bear of your illness. 

I We're ail glad\happy\telieved to know that you're safe. 

3 You should be proud to have such a clever and beautiful :<>ife. 

4 He was angryjupsettmortified to learn that he had been left out 
of the team. 

5 We're immensely delighted\amuzedlexcitedlthrilled to learn of 

your success. 

6 She was afraidjfrightened to go near the big dog. 

7 You were luckylfortunate to get such a well-paid job. 

8 You were unluckyjunfortunate not to win the prize, 

9 Jane's father was alarmedlshockedl infuriated to see his daughter 
smoking, 

10 77ie children were impatient to start. 

I I / was curious to know what he would say about me. 

12 Some people are pronelinciinedldisposed to jump to hasty con- 
clusions, 

13 He islseems retuctantlloathldisinclinedlunwillinglhesitant to talk 
about the matter. 

14 77m boys are determinedleagerlkeenlanxious to have bicycles like 
those of the children next door. 

15 / should be ouite happy jcontent /satisfied! willing to live in the 
south of France. 

16 You're welcomejfiee to use my library. 

17 77i«e clothes are not filiate unfit to wear. 

18 77ie train is due to arrive at 2.30. 

19 He's quick\slow to make up his mind. 

20 / shall be able/unable to come to the office tomorrow. 

Note 

As in APIA, there arc pairs of oppositcs in AP1B (c g {un)happy. 
(un)lucky, (unwilling, glad/sorry). Not all such patrs may be used. 

77ie children were impatient to start. 
*The children were patient to start. 
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3.73 An extension of AP1B is used when ihe subject of the infinite 
is different from the subject of the finite verb. In this case the for |- 
noun/pronoun + to- infiiii i ive construction is used. 

Harry is anxious to receive a good education. 

Harry's parents are anxious for him to receive a good education. 

The children were impatient to start. 

77j# children were impatient for the holidays to start. 

I'm auite willing to come with you. 

I'm auite witling for your brother to join US. 

We're anxious to get off. 

We're anxious for everything to be settled. 

Some conversions are passible: 

1 (when there is a participle in -ed) conversion to the active voice: 

To see Jane smoking atarmedlshockedlinfuriated her father. 

2 with make: 

To hear Jane swearing made her father angry) furious. 

3 by the use of a verb: 

/ am sorry to learn . . . t regret to learn . . . 

We're glad to see . . . We rejoice to see . . . 

We were eager/anxious to know ... We wanted! longed/ 

yearned to know . . . 

She was sad to hear. . . She grieved to hear . . . 

The adjectives are much more usual. Vvrbs inch as grieve, rejoice 
and yearn are not colloquiaJ. 

[APIC] 3.74 In this pattern conversions with it and how arc possible with o/ainl 
the subject: 

You were silly to make such a mistake. 
It was silly of you to make such a mistake. 

The subject is always animate. O/and the subject may be omillr i: 

// was silly to make such a mistake. 

Compare APIA: 

The house was difficult to find. 
It was difficult to jind the house. 

In APIA conversion as in APIC is impossible: 

'It was difficult of you to find the house. 

In API A for and a noun/pronoun may, if the object of the preposition 
and the object of the verb arc different, be inserted : 

It was difficult for me/anyone to find the house. 



naia and Actjsctlves 

A large number of adjectives is used in APIC. To illustrate as many 
as possible, alternatives are given. These are sometimes colloquial 
equivalents (eg saucy for impudent). 

You're kindlgood/decentj 'civil to say so. (decent here is colloquial, 

and means 'kind' or 'tolerant') 

It's kindlgoodjdecentlcivil of you to say so. 

How kindlgoodjdecentlcivil of you to say so. 

Jane was naughtylcruetlwronglspitefuljill-rtatured to pull the 
kitten's tail. 

It was naughtyieruellwfong(spiteful(iit-natured of Jane to pull the 
kitten's tail. 

You were wronglimpudentlrudellmpolitelsaucyleheeky to say that 
to your mother. 

It was wong}impudentlrude{impotitefsa\tcyjtheeky of you to say 
that to your mother. 

How wronglimpudentjrudelimpofiteisaucylcheeky (it was) of you 
to say that to your mother. 

The boys were clever to solve the problem so quickly. 
It was clever of the boys to solve the problem so quickly, 
flow clever of the boys to solve the problem so quickly. 

Conversion to the interrogative-negative is also possible: 

Wasn't it clever of the boys to solve the problem so quickly! 

Further examples follow, without alternative versions: 

You were right/ wise to give up smoking. 
It was careless of you to leave your umbrella in the train. 
Wasn't it kindlpolite of Harry to give up his seat in the bus to the 
old woman! 

It was craty of you to go skating on such thin ice. 

not to return the book he had borrowed! 



Note 

As in APIA and APIB, antonyms (e g bravef cowardly, rightlwrong) 
are used in AP1C. Only one of a pair is possible in some cases. 

It was ungrateful of you to , , , 

Dut not: ♦// was grateful of you to . . . 

How careless of you to . . . 
It was careless of you to . , . 

But not: 'It was careful of you to . , , 
We may, however, say: 

Be careful to count your change. 
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The to-infinitive may, in some contexts, be omitted when that 
is used as the subject. 

Mr X: I've left my money at home. 

Mr Y: // was careless of you to do that, (or) You were careless 
to do that, (or) That was careless of you. 

JAPID] 3.76 This subdivision gives examples of a small number of adjectives 
which may be Followed by a Jo-infmitivo but which do not fit into 
APIA/D/C. Likely, certain and sure (but not probable) are used in 
this pattern to make statements or ask questions about the future. 
They may be called adjectives of prediction. 

The weather is likely to be fine. 
Our team is (un)tikely to win. 
Your team is certain to win. 
We're sure to need help. 

Conversions with introductory it + a z/iar-clause are possible. 

It's likely that the weather will be fine. 
It's (un)likely that our team will win. 
It's certain that our team will win. 

Sure is less likely after introductory it, (hough it is appropriate in: 

We shall need help, that's sure. 

Probable is not used with a following fo-infinilivc. It may be used alter 
It with a (tow-clause. Or ihe adverb may be used. 

It's probable that the weather will be fine, 
Tlte weather will probably be fine. 

But not : "The weather is probable to be fine. 

[AP1E] 3.76 What wc may call the infinitive of specification is used after the 
ordinals and after ncxtftast. These adjectives are usually preceded 
by Ihe definite ankle. 

He's often the first to arrive and the last to leave. 
Who will be the next to go ? 

The second to draw a ticket in the tottery is Mr Robinson. 

A noun may occur after these words. In this case a definite article 
must be used before the adjective. 

Who was the first man to walk on the moon ? (See NPIC. at 3.6.) 

Adjective Pattern 2 

3.77 The meaning of an adjective is often completed by the use of a 
prepositional phrase. The preposition may govern a noun or pro- 
noun, a gemnd, or a clause. Many past participles occur in this pat- 
tern. The preposition may be fixed by idiom (as in fond o/). There 
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may be a choice of preposition (e g angry with someone, angry utj 

about something; anxious for news/about somebody's health). 

Many adjectives may be used in more than one pattern. Anxious n 

used in API (anxious to know) and in AP2 (anxious for/abam). 

Many participles in -ed are used in both API and AP2 (amazedl 

delighted to learn and anuiiedldeiighted at). 

The prepositions to be used with adjectives are best leamt by 

Observation of their use in speech and writing or by consulting a . 

dictionary which provides examples of usage. 

The examples below illustrate a selection of adjectives and participles 

with a variety of prepositional objects. 

1 Are you afraid of the dogjafraid of being bitten by the ilogjafraid 
of what people wilt think if you run away from the itog? 

2 Tlie doctors say that milk Is good for you/good for your ttealih. 

3 What's he looking so happy I pleased I angry I worried I aggrieved 
about? 

4 ^rrn'r you ashamed of yourselfjof your behaviowjof what you 
did{of having beltaved so baitly 1 

5 You must be more accurate in your work. 

6 He was not aware of having done wrong [of his failure. 

7 Haste may be productive of error. 

8 The supply is not adequate to the demand. 

9 I 'm unuwure/quite ignorant of their it,tentions(of what itiey intend 
to do. 

10 She was angry with him for having broken his promise. 

3.7B Many of the adjectives used in this pattern arc often better replaced 
by a verb. The use of the adjective and preposition is often formal or 
may even be pompous. 

In the examples below an equivalent with a verb is given in paren- 
thesis: 

1 You are forgetful of the fact {You forget) tlrnt we have very little 
money. 

2 I am ignorant of (1 do not know) what they intend to do. 

3 Your work is deserving of (deserves) praise. 

4 Do not be envious of (envy) your neighbours. 

5 Haste may be productive of (may produce) error. 

6 TTte old man h dependent upon (depends on) the earnings of his 
chiUlren. 

7 He was successful (succeeded) in his efforts. 

8 He is desirous of obtaining (desires/ wishes/wants to obtain) a 
position in the Civil Service. 

The noun or noun phrase governed by the preposition may become 
the grammatical subject. 

1 He was shocked at her smoking/Her smoking shocked him. 

2 He was overcame with horror] Horror overcame him, 

3 We were enchanted with the performance of the operajThe per- 
formance of the opera enchanted us. 
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Note that the for + noun/pronoun + to- infinitive construction 
(dealt with in 3.73 for API D) may occur after many adjectives in 
AP2 not otherwise used with /or. Delighted is normally used with at 
or by. 

We were delighted at I by your success. 

We shall be delighted for you to come (i a delighted at/by your 
coming, delighted if you will come). 



Adjective Pattern 3 

3.79 A clause or phrase may complete the meaning of an adjective. 
If the adjective is used in AP2 (with a preposition), the prcpositiou 
may be retained before a clause or inliuiiive phrase introduced by a 
conjunctive, but is frequently omitted. A M<i/-clausc is never pre- 
ceded by a preposition. 

She was not aware of the facts. 

She was not aware (of) how much her husband earned. 
She was not aware tliat her husband earned £J0 a week. 

Further examples of adjectives with Mar-clauses follow, with alterna- 
tives where ihey are possible. 77ui/ is normally omitted after afraid 
and sorry. 

They were anxious that you should return/for your return. 
They were disappointed that you were unuble to come/at y.tur 
inability to come. 

I'm afraid I shall liave to leave now. 

I'm sorry you can't come. 

Are you aware that you're sitting on my hat? 

She's glad! delighted I surprised j astonished j alarmed} disappoint! 

(that) you're going abroad. 

Be careful (Mar) you don't drop itjhow you hold it. 

Are you sure\certain\confideni (that) tie's Itonestjof his honesty? 

Further examples of adjectives followed by clauses other than M.-.-r- 
clauses are: 

I'm not quite sure how to do it jhow it is <kme. 

Be careful how you cross the street. 

I'm not sure why he wants it. 

We were worried about where you had got to. 

He's doubtful (about) whether he can afford it. 

He's very fussy (about) how his meats are cooked. 

Viey were uncertain whether they ought to goj whether to go 

or not. 

The pattern introductory it + adjective + Mar-clause is dealt 
with in the sections on verb patterns. Sec 1,42 (VPI, fable II), 
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Adjective Equivalents 

3.80 There are numerous adjective equivalents or adjuncts lo nouns 
and pronouns. They are dealt with under the following heads: 

1 Nouns (as in a flower garden, the weather forecast) 

2 Participles and Gerunds (as in the coming months, settled weather, 
a signalling device) 

3 Prepositional Phrases (as in rAe boy in the corner) 
A Adverbs (as in the above statement) 

5 Genitives (as in John's hat, a twenty minutes' walk) 

6 Relative Clauses 

Nourii as Adjuncts 

3.81 A noun may be used as an attributive adjunct lo another noun. 
Such noun groups may be formed very freely. The two nouns may be 
printed or written separaiely (as in the 'weather forecast}, with a 
hyphen (as in 'pay-day), or closed (as in 'airmail). There are varia- 
tions. The head of a school, for example, may be a .headmaster, 
.head-'master, or a ,head 'master. Whether these two words are 
printed closed, hyphened or open, I he stress pattern is ihc same— 
the secondary (or level) stress on head and the primary (or Ionic) 
stress on master. Other noun groups using heail may have varying 
stress patterns: 'headache. ,heait quarters, 'headphones, 'headlights. 
There are no firm rules for the use or non-use of hyphens. The 
stress pattern may vary with the situation or context. 

There's a 'brick "wall round the garden. 

This garden has a 'brick wall; that garden has a 'stone wall. 

Id the second example the Ionic stresses on brick and stone are used 
to make a clear contrast. 

Examples of nouns as attributive adjuncts are: ihe .paruh 'church; 
the .eventng 'paper; 'garden /lowers (the kind grown in gardens, con- 
trasted with 'wild flowers); a 'flower garden (one Tor (lowers, con- 
trasted with a garden for vegetables or fruit); your .family 'tree; 
a tschool 'dictionary; a silver 'spoon; a re' turn ticket; the .munler 
'weapon (typical of newspaper reporting, the weapon used in the 
murder) ; 'birth-control : 'rainfall. 

When the second of the two nouns is one in -er, indicating the agent, 
the tonic stress is on the first noun: a 'language teacher, a 'song- 
writer, a 'window-cleaner, 'theatre-goers, a 'pipe-smoker. 

3.82 Singular countable nouns are used as attributive adjuncts in the sing- 
lar form even diough the meaning is plural: a seed catalogue (i e 
of seeds); a street plan (i e of town streets); tooth decay (i e of the 
teeth) ; lady doctors (doctors who are ladies); boylgirl friends; an arm- 
chair (ie one with arras). An exception is manjwoman: a mart/woman 
teacher, pi men/women teachers. When the noun used as an attributive 
adjunct is normally plural in form (as trousers), the singular form 
is often used: trouser buttons\pocktts; pyjama cords; a billiard 
'ablelcue. The plural form is also used: a sports car; the games 
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master/mistress (the teacher in charge of school games); a savings 
bank; the arms race (where arms is always plural, meaning arma- 
ments). 

3.83 Material nouns are often used as attributive adjuncts, as illustrated 
in 3.8T (eg a stone wall, a silver spoon). If for the noun there is an 
adjective in -y or -en, as silkylsilken, a choice has to be made accord- 
ing to context and meaning. The noun, iT it denotes the material of 
which something is made, is used in some cases. In others the adjec- 
tive is used. 

Nouns: silk stockings; lead pipes; a gold watch; brass buttons. 
Adjectives; silky hair, hair soft like silk; a wooden leg/box, made 
of wood; woollen stockings, made of wool; a stony road, 
covered with stones; a stony (bard) heart; a leaden (heavy) 
sky; brazen impudence: a golden opportunity. 
The adjectives in -y and -en are, as the examples show, often used 
figuratively. Wooden and woollen are not used figuratively. A wood 
flre (never *a wooden fire) is one on which wood is burnt. A .wooden 
'box is one of wood; a 'wood box could be a container, e g by a 
fireplace, for wood togs. 



3.84 Participles used as attributive adjuncts are adjectival and are 
called participial adjectives. If they are completely adjectival l Ivy 
may also be used prcdicatively. They may be modified by adverbs. 

This book is not very interesting. 

Can you find me a more interesting book ? 

Mary is a charming girl. 

Mary Is more charming than her sister. 

How charming she 1st 

He is the most distinguished chemist in the country. 
She had a rather pleased look. 

Other examples of present participles: .running 'water; a .sleeping 
'child; a .burning 'building; a .dying 'soldier; jmiting 'women; the 
.coming 'months; the , following 'chapter; growing 'children; Jlying 
'fish. 

Other examples of past, participles, including participles with the 
prefix an-: a surprised look; married men: hidden dangers: a broken 
teapot; unarmed troops; unsettled weather; an unexpected meeting; 
undeserved punishment. 

Some past participles used as attributive adjuncts have more than 
one form. Such uses are to be found in dictionaries. Examples are. 
cloven hoofjcleft palate (from cleave); swollen lipsjswclled head 
(" conceit) (from swell); shrunk clothl shrunken limbs {(torn shrink). 
Some past participles are used in this way only when modified by 
an adverb, as in the newly-arrived guests. Some intransitive verbs 
used with prepositions provide a compound participle, as in the 
longed-for holidays (Ihe holidays we/lhey, etc had been longing for). 
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Qerundt 

3.6S Gerunds are used as attributive adjuncts to nouns. The primary 
stress occurs on (lie gerund, not on Hie noun (as is the case when a 
present participle precedes a noun). 

a .sleeping 'child, a child who is sleeping. 

a 'sleeping pill, one that helps a person to sleep. 

growing 'children, children who are growing. 

'growing pains, pains in the limbs, said to be caused by growth, 

fell by children as they grow. 

Examples of gerunds used attributively: a 'walking-nick; 'boilingj 
'freezing point: a 'ploughing match: 'blotting-paper; 'euiingl'cooking 
apples; a 'dining-room; a 'tlancing-master (a teacher of dancing); 
re' tiring age (the age for retiring) : a 'sleeping-bag; a 'flying-field. 
There is no standard usage for the use or non-use of hyphens in 
these collocations. The context shows whether the -Ing word is a 
participial adjective or a gerund. The stress pattern is then clear. 
A Jiving 'saucer is an unidentified object seen in the sky, and flying 
is the participial adjective. A 'flying suit is a suit of clothes worn by 
someone who is Hying an aircraft, a suit for flying. So flying is the 
uerund 



Prepositional Phraaaa 

3.88 Prepositional phrases are used as adjuncts to nouns. There are 
several types. 

The phrase may be replaced by a preceding adjective or noun. 
Examples: men of honour (honourable men); a walk in the evening 
(an evening walk); a swim in the moonlight (a moonlight swim); 
towns by the sea (seaside towns). 

Phrases introduced by for, indicating purpose, are common. Too 
phrase may be replaced by the noun or gerund. Examples : machines 
for harvesting (harvest/harvesting machines); expenses for travelling 
(travelling expenses); paper for writing (notes, letters) on (writing 
paper/note-paper); money for out-of-pocket expenses (cf pocket 
money). Many ptirascs are introduced by with and a noun, as the 
woman with a baby In her arms; the boy with (« wearing) glasses: 
a workman with a ladder: the man with a long nose. When, as in 
the last example, there is an adjective with Ihe noun, a compound 
may replace the phrase, as the long-nosed mart. Other examples: 
j girl with curly hair (a curly- haired girl); a baby with fat fingers (a 
fat- fingered baby); a workman with a white jacket (a white-jacketed 
workman). Not all such phrases can be replaced by a compound. 
Tho phrase may often be considered as a shortened form of a rela- 
tive clause. People with (= People who receive) small pensions often 
find it difficult to make ends meet. Hero * smalt-pensioned people is 
unacceptable. 
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3.87 Phrases may also be introduced by without and these may often be 
replaced by an adjective: a rumour without fottiukition (an unfounded 
rumour); a boy without intelligence (an unintelligent boy); a man 
without money (a penniless man); a performance without fault* fa 
faultless performance). But: a rule without exceptions is not con- 
vertible to an unexceptional tule, (since unexceptional means 
'ordinary'). 

As noted above, these prepositional phrases are oftec a shortened 
form of a relative clause. The relative pronoun and a finite of be 
have been dropped, as in: the mm (who is) near the door; a n Ltd 
(thai is. that blows) from the north; the shop (that is) opposite the 
post office; the girl (who is) between Anne and Jane: « child of wv, 
who is six years old/of age (convertible to a six-year-old child). 

Advarba 

3.88 A small number of adverbs may be used as noun adjuncts. They 
are above, then, after, up, down, away and home. The last two -.vc 
used of sporting events, eg footbail and cricket. Examples: the 
above statement (the statement which is above); the then govern- 
mentjmayor (then in power/office); in after years (in the years thai 
came/will come afterwards); the tip}donn train (the train that goes 
up to/down from); the up platform (at which up trains stop); 
home/away matches (e g football) (played on the home groiind/on 
the opponents' ground). 

Of these then and above are commonly used. The above statement is 
used but not *the below statement, for which we must use the state- 
ment below. 

Inside and outside arc used as adverbs, and also as noun adjuncts. 
They arc usualjy, when preceding a noun (as in the inside cover, an 
outside porter), considered to be adjectives. 

Adverb phrases may be hyphenated and used as adjuncts before 
nouns: the lialf-pashseven train; ait up-to-date dictionary; a pen-and- 
ink drawing, one made with a pen and ink; an out-and-out failure, a 
complete failure. 

Genitives 

3.89 Possession (using the word in a wide sense, to include e g charac- 
teristics, origin, relationship) can be expressed in various ways, 
e g by the use of the verbs have (or mure colloquially have gat), 
belong, awn or possess, or of such nouns as owner or possession 

They have a large garden. 
What pretty ears you've got! 

Who does this land belong to ? (or more formally) To whom d^s 

this land belong? 

He owns two houses. 

Who's the owner of these houses? 

Before leaving the country, you must be in possession of (formal 
for must have) a valid passport. 



Possession is also expressed by ihe use of possessive adjectives and 
pronouns (see 3,21-23). 

This car is mine. This is my car. 

Nouns may be used in the genitive cast. 

Tliat is John's cup. That cup is John's. 

3.90 Adjuncts to nouns may also be prepositional phrases with of, and the 
of-phrase may, in some cases, be replaced by the noun in the phrase 
used attributively: (he top of the page ('the page top); the top of the 
tnountainlthe mountain top: the foot of the mountain {*the mountain 
foot); the legs of the table! the table legs; the City of New York! New 

York City. 

Singular nouns have s preceded by an apostrophe as a woman's hat, 
the hoy's bicycle. Tom's sister. So do plurals not ending in s, as 
men's shoes, women's hats, children's clothes. Plural noun's endingin 
s have the apostrophe only, as the boys' books, the girls' dolls. 
When the noun ends in /si, M, /Jf, 111, Ml or /dj/ the genitive is 
Jnf.as m St James s /'djetmzrz/ Park. Alice s /'aclisrz/ blue eyes, a 
witch's /'witjiz/ broomstick. 

A Her some proper names the apostrophe without s is used, as Jesus' 
(seldom Jestts's), Achilles' tendon. Air Jones' {or Jones's) children. The 
apostrophe without s is usual after some Greek names, as Xerxes', 
Socrates', and in a few fixed phrases, e g for goodness' sake, far 
conscience' sake, for acquaintance' sake. 

3.91 The j-geniiivc is used with the pronoun one, and with the compounds 
of one and body with some, any, no and every: one's, someone's, 
anyone's, no one's, anybody's everybody's. When these are U<cd with 
else, the j-genitive is added to ebe. This must be somebody else's 
hat— it certainly isn't mine, 

3.92 If two or three names are joined by and, to indicate joint owners, 
the j-genitive is added to the last name only: We visited Peak and 
Pike's factory last week. 

The s -genitive is added to a group of words forming a sense unit: 
my son-in-law's employer; the Commander-in-Chief's visit; the 
Prince of Wales's birthday; in two or three weeks' time. 
There is a group genitive in the old puzzle: The son of Pharaoh's 
daughter is the daughter of Pharaoh's son. The group genitive is 
daughter of Pharaoh's son ( =■ the son of the daughter of Pharaoh). 

3.93 Boys, boy's and boys' differ in print and writing but not in pronun- 
ciation. All three are pronounced /batz/. Doctor's and doctors' are 
the same when spoken. The possibility of misunderstanding can be 
avoided by using of: 

What's the doctor's opinion? (singular) 
What's the opinion of the doctors? (plural) 
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3.94 The j-genitive is used with plural nouns when there is no likelihood 
of ambiguity. Thus we may speak of the teachers' common room, the 
room used by all the teachers in a school. Your parents' wishes is 
unlikely to be ambiguous because, Tor llie singular, cither mother or 
father would be preferred : your mother 'si father's wishes. 



3.96 The i-genitive is regularly used with nouns which indicate persons. 
It is less often used with inanimate nouns; with these the o/-phrase 
is normal: the back of his head; the middle of the blackboard; the 
front door of the house: the cap of a milk bottle. 
When the j-genitivc is used with an inanimate noun, it may be in a 
traditional phrase or collocation: out of harm's way; to one's heart's 
content; at one's wits' end; only a stone's throw (away), i e quite near; 
have something at one's fingers' ends; get one's money's worth; keep 
somebody at arm's length. What the noun stands for may be thought of 
as having life, as when sailors speak of a ship as she, and of the 
ship's dactarjearpenter. 

Nouns indicating a point or time, or measurements of lime and 
distance, are used wilh the j-genitive, as in: a good day's work; a 
month's holiday; today'sjyesterday's (news)paper; tomorrow's meeting 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations; this year's harvest; 
after a moment's thought; without a moment's rest; a three hours' 
walk; less than a boat's length from the ship; a hair's breadth. 
Such genitives may in some cases be replaced by hyphened com- 
pounds, as a five-mile walk; a twenty-minute talk. After several 
hours' delay is normal, and so is after a delay of several hours. 
The use of the j-genitive is becoming increasingly common in 
newspaper style, radio and TV reporting, and colloquial usage: the 
citizens of London) London's eit liens; the population of this country I 
this county's population; the leaders of the nationlthe nation's 
leaders; the wheels of the carl the car's wheels. 



3.96 Note the construction in which both the £>/-genitive and cilhc:' 1 
possessive pronoun or a noun wilh the j-genitive are used, as in , 
friend of mine/of John's. In this double genitive the noun or pronoun 
following of must refer to a person, not a thing: A friend of mine 
means 'one or my friends', i eit is indefinite. Compare: my friend John, 
which is definite. Other examples: some friends of my brother's; any 
friends of yours. 

My brother's friend refers to someone whose identity is clear from 
the situation or context, for example the friend we have been talking 
about. A friend of my brother's is indefinite, it means 'one of my 
brother's friends'. Your book refers to a definite book; a book of 
yours is indefinite. The Prime Minister's speech refers to a particular 
speech, Tor example one recently made and now in (he news; a 
speech of ihe Prime Minister's is indefinite, one of his many speeches. 
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3.97 When a noun modified by a double genitive (eg laugh in 'laugbjhf 
hers') is preceded by a demonstrative (fhis/lhut, thesetthosi), (St 
reference is 10 something or someone presumed to be already 
known or familiar. 

77iaf remark of Susan's was impertinent. 

We're getting tired of tluit bad temper of yours. 

This boy of yours Is a tittle nuisance. 

Keep that big head of yours out of my light, please. 

IVlutt business is that of yours ? (= What business or yours U 

that?) 

That is Often emotive in such double genitives. That bad temper of 
yours suggests 'your well -known bad temper". Cf your bad temper, 
which could refer to a single occasion when there was an exhibition 
of bad temper. Compare the use of that in an exclamation such as 
Oli> "that woman, used with the suggestion that she is well known 
for some special characteristic. 



3.98 An ^-genitive is often the equivalent of an adjective or a relative 
clause. Examples: that rascal of a landlord, that rascally landlord; my 
angel of a wife, my angelic wife, my wife who is as kind, patient, etc 
as an angel; her brute of a husband, her husband who behaves like a 
brute; in a devil of a hurry, in a devilish, ie a very great, hurry. 

3.99 A noun with the j-genitive may be used without the following noun 
when the reference is to au institution, a place of residence, business, 
etc (e g a church, college, hospital, restaurant, hotel, theatre). 

/ met her at my uncle's (at my uncle's house). 

/ bought it at Setfridge' sj Harrod's (at the department store 

with this name). 

lie's vicar oj St Andrew's (St Andrew's Church). 

He's a Fellow of St John's (St John's College, Cambridge or 

Oxford). 

There's a tobacconist's (shop) in the next street. 
He's gone to the butcher'sfbaker'sjgrocer's (shop). 

When a department store is widely known, the apostrophe may bo 
dropped, as Selfridges/Harrods. 

When one noun is in apposition to another, the apostrophe may 
be dropped from the first: SmithCs) the grocer's (the grocer called 
Smith). 



FUlatlve ClautM 

3.100 Jane Is a brilliant swimmer. 

Jane represented Britain in the Olympic Games. 

These two statements may be combined in two ways. 
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1 Jane, a brilliant swimmer, represented Britain in the 
Olympic games. 

2 Jane, who's a brUliarU swimmer, represented Britain in the 
Olympic Games. 

In 1 the words a brilliant swimmer arc in apposition to the noun J. me. 
In 2 the words who's a brilliant swimmer arc a relative clause. 1 l.c 
clause has who as its subject. Who. in this clause, is a relative pro- 
noun. 

That boy is Tom. 

He broke one of the school windows. 
These sentences may be combined. 

3 Tom's the boy who broke one of the school windows. 

There is again a relative clause as in 2, and who is the relative pro- 
noun. 

In 2 the relative clause is marked off with commas. In 3 the clause 
is not marked off by commas. 



3.1 01 In speech, intonation is the equivalent of punctuation, which any be 
regarded as a not very adequate substitute for intonation. 
There is, in 2, a rise in pitch on Jane and on swimmer, and a slight 
pause (indicated by two short vertical itrol.es) after each of these 
words. 

"Jane, II who's a brilliant \iwiintner, [[ represented linuun in the 
Olympic 'Games. 

In 3, where there are no commas, there are >to rises in pilch and no 
pauses. There may be a full in pitch on the word to which prominence 
is given, eg the word Tom. 

*Tom's the boy who broke one of the school windows. 

Ttit two types of clause arc distinguished. A clause marked otr 
with commas is called a non-defining >>r non-kestricttve clause. 
A clause not marked off by commas is called a dehning or restric- 
tive CLAUSE. 



3.102 A non-defining clause is not essential. Jane represented Britai-. .it 
the Olympic Games is complcto in itself. A non-defining clan..: is 
added to give additional information. Hie clause may be sepai.iivd 
by means of dashes or placed in parenllieses instead of by commas. 

This \boy H (who tires In Church \Roud)\\ broke one of the 
school ^windows yesterday. 

This \boy (| - who tires in Church \Rood - \\ broke one of the 
school ^windows yestenlay. 
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3.103 A defining clause provides information needed (o make the antece- 
dent definite. In 3 above, Tom's the boy is incomplelc. The clause 
who broke one of the school windows is needed to make clear who 
the boy (the antecedent) is. 

The relative pronouns are who, which and thai. When, where and 
why arc used as relative adverbs. 

Relative clauses must be distinguished from noun clauses, dependent 

questions, and adverbial clauses. 

Do you know the man who wrote that book? (relative clause) 
Can you tell me who wrote this book? (dependent question) 
Tiiis is the place where the accident happened, (relative clause) 
Tlte house stands where three roadt meet, (adverbial druse of 

Sunday is a 'holiday. II when people do not go to 'work, (non- 
defining relative clause) 

men i woke \up, I H was raining "hard, (adverbial clause of 
time) 

Non-defining relative clauses occur more frequently in writing than 
in speech. 

My \brother-in-law, || who is a \mining engineer, [| is in 'Canada 
at present. 

In speech, separate or co-ordinate sentences are more likely. 

My brother-in-law's a 'mining engineer. He's in 'Canada at 
present. 



WHO, jubjeet 

(a) in Defining Clauses 

3.104 ir'ho is used with an antecedent which slands for a person or persons. 
If the antecedent is preceded by any or all (e g any man, anyone, all 
people, all those) the following clause is always a defining clause, 
never a non-defining clause. 

Tite boy who broke the window is called Tom. 

People who live in glass homes should not throw stones. 

Wilt alt those who are in favour of the resolution please hold up 

their hands, 

Anyone who wishes to leave early may do so. 

Any man/Anyone who smokes cigarettes is, the doctors say, 

risking his health. 



3.105 When (he verb in the clause is a finite of be and the adjective is one 
ending in -We. both the relative pronoun and the finite may N\ and 
usually are, omitted. 

Tlie only person (who was) risible was a policeman. 
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When the verb in the clause is in one of the progressive lenses, the 
relative pronoun (subject) and the finite of be may be, and usually 
arc, omitted. 

77ie man ( who was) driving the lorry was drunk. 

Tlie boy (who is) sitting in the corner Is my nephew. 

The woman (who is) holding a baby in her arms is waiting to see 

the doctor. 

It (he verb in the clause is one not normally conjugated in the pro- 
gressive tenses (see Non-Conclusive Verbs, 2.66-a), the re Ian v 
pronoun may be omitted and a present participle used. 

Anyone wishing (=■ who wishes) to leave early may do so. 
Anyone knowing (- who knows) anything about the crime is 
asked to communicate with the police. 

The relative pronoun who h also omitted in colloquial speech after 
There isfwas, etc and // isfwas, etc. 

There's somebody at the door wants to see you. 

{= There's somebody who wants to see you at the door.) 

Who was that called a few minutes ago? 

(■> Who was that who called a few minutes ago?) 



3.108 The relalive that in some cases may replace who, especially in col- 
loquial style in informal situations. 

The boy whoithat broke the window is called Tom. 

The man who's/ that's playing the saxophone is my brother. 

The girt whojthat lives next door to me is getting married next 

week. 

!t wasn't me whojthat broke the window, 

(A) in Non-defining Clauses 
The relative that docs not replace who in non-defining clauses. 

Mr ', Green, || who gives me \ piano lesions, || has been % ill recently. 
Compare the clauses in these sentences. 

1 My \brother, \\ who lives in \Blrmingham. \\ it an engi'neer. 

2 My brother who lives in 'Birmingham is an engineer. 

U with a non-defining clause, indicates either that I have only one 
brolher or that the reference is to a brother to whom there has been 
a recent reference. 

My brother Is an engineer. He lives in Birmingham, 

2, with a defining clause, indicates Ibat I have two or more broihers. 

One of my brothers lives in Birmingham. This brother Is an 
engineer. 
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WHOM, direct object 

3 107 Whom l he form for the direct objcci, is usually omitted from defining 
clauses in spoken English. Whom is "rely used in colloquial speech. 

The people (whom) you met at my houst yesterday are Muslims. 

The lawyer (whom) I consulted gave me some useful advice. 
In colloquial style, who or that may replace whom, though ihc omis- 
sion is more usual. 

Ttie lawyer (who) that) I consulted gave me some useful advice. 
Whom is not omitted from non-defining clauses. 

\Robtrt, || whom you met at my \house last week, II Is my 

"music teacher. 

• Anne, It whom Dkk hopes to ".marry, II it a very attractwe 

WHOM, prepositional object 

3.108 Whom is usually omitted in a defining clause and the preposition is 
' placed at the end of the clause. 

Who's the woman you were talking to when I saw you thh 

(Who's th* woman to whom you were talking is formal, and un- 

SnZ^youlTnfyo^lcL^ry to seldom returns the books hi 
borrows. 

(That man to whom you lent your dictionary is formal.) 

Is there anyone I can go to for helpc 

(More usual than to whom I can go for help, formal.) 

In non-defining clauses, whom is not omitted and the preposition 
precedes it. 

My '.publishers. [I with whom I hatt 'excellent rt", lotions, \\ 

always give my new books "wide publicity. 

The men of ibe '.village. II somelmonyla few of whom are 

retired " .business-men, || fiave subscribed to a fund for new 

'playing-fields. 

WHOSE, possessive form of WHO 

3.1 09 Whose is used with reference to persons. [I is also used with reference 
' to things to indicate, possession instead of of which, though it is 

often preferable, as shown in the examples, 10 avoid the use of 
whose/of which by means of a prepositional phrase replacing the 
clause. 

(a) in Defining Clauses 
That's the man whose wife was on TV last night. 
He's a novelist whose reputation has grown fast. 
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Tim boy whoie work I showed you is going to go fur. 
The surgeon en whose skill her life depended came to this cttuntry 
from Sweden, 

The only words in this paragraph whose spelling may cn:;\e 
trouble are . . . This may be rccomposed using which: T/ie o,.I Y 
words in this paragraph the spelling of whkhjof which the spi- 
ling may cause trouble are . . . 

The house whose windows Jre broken is unoccupied. This may be 
rccomposed using which: Vie house »/ which the windowslthe 
windows of which are broken is unoccupied. The use of a pre- 
positional phrase is more likely: The house with the teakto 
windows is unoccupied. 

(b) in Non-defining Clauses 

\Nicholas, || whose wife teaches ".singing, \\ ii him' self a tt, .her 
of the "piano, 

", Mozart, || whose musk you hare been " Jistening tojio wh-Jte 
music you hare been ", listening, || is my 'favourite com"poscr. 
Jane's favourite novelist is Henry "James. || whose 'style i find fit 
too in'rotrtJ. 



WHICH, subject 

3-110 (a) it! Defining Clauses 

Which, as subject of a defining clause, is replaceable by that, and 
that is more usual. 

This is one Of the few really good books whichlthat hare been 
published on this subject. 

11,6 afTto **^ i ck ^ hat 9 u ^ d M at th " eorner was des ' 

ffi in Non-defining Clauses 

This \ fountain-pen, \\ which cost me a lot of \money, l| "traks 
badly. 

", Brussels, \\ which is the headquarters of the "Common .Mart.:; | 
is an at' tractive "city. 



WHICH, direct object 

3.111 (a) in Defining Clauses 

Which is replaceable by that, usually preferred. It is often omit Id I. 

The books ( whichlthat) I lent you belong to my brother. 

Vie apple trees ( whichlthat) we planted three years ugo will 

probably bear fruit this year. 

Tliis is the book (whichlthat) t bought yeiterday. 
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Note that when the relative pronoun, i 
pronoun must not be included. 

*T1us is the book I bought it yesterday. 

The object of bought is the Omitted relative whichflhat, and it u 
not needed. 

(fc) in Non-defining Clauses 
Which is not replaceable by that in non-defining clauses. 

This ''fountain-pen, || which I boughs only a " t week ago, It ' leaks 
badly. 

He gave the girl a valuable diamond "ring, || which she pawned the 
'wery next 'day. 

The clause may refer not to a single noun as antecedent but to the 
whole of what precedes. The relative which rnay be equivalent to 'and 
litis', etc 

Caroline was elected by a 'large majority, || which (= and 
this) was what 'most people had ex"peeted. 
Vie floods destroyed 'several 'bridges, \\ which (= and this fact) 
made it im' possible to reach the rillage by 'road. 

|| which he doesn't "tike. 



WHICH, prepositional object 

3.112 (a) in Defining Clauses 

Which may be omitted, with the preposition at the end of the clause. 
It this the pan In which you make your omelettesjihe pan you 



make your omelettes in? (more usual : Is this your omelette pan ?) 
Those photographs at which you're been lookingjThose photo- 
graphs you're been looking at were taken during our holidays. 

In speech it is more usual to omit the relative which. Thus, the book 
I was talking to you about is more usual than the book about rhlch I 
was talking to you. 

After the noun way it is usual to omit both the relative which and 
the preposition. 

That's not the way I do it (=> the way in which I do it). 

It isn't what he says that annoys me but the way he says it (= the 

way In which he says it). 

That's the way the money goes! (cf That's how the money goes!) 

(b) in Non-defining Clauses 

This " '^problem, II to which reference has already been ' /node, li 
has 'not yet been "soloed. 

Ihis encyclo" \pedia, \\ of which the second wolumefthe second 
rotume of which is " /Hissing ,|| is 'auite out of "date. 
This long '/oad, || along which poplar trees were planted many 
years a", go, Wgoes to "Arras. 
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THAT, subject 

3.113 That is used Tor things, (hough it is occasionally used for persons. 
It is more usual, in defining clauses, than which. In the examples 
below, the possible use of who and which is indicated. 

The hoy that/who broke the window is called Tom. 
Hie cinema lhatlwhich used to stand at this corner was des- 
troyed by bombing in 1940, 

He jests at scars that never felt a wound, (proverbial: He who 
never felt a wound jests at scars.) * 
The crowds that/ whichf who surrounded the film-star were be- 
having very childishly. 

As noted in 3.105 above fon who), die relative pronoun (subject), 
and the finite of be (in one of ilic progressive tenses) may be, ,„id 
often are, omitted. 

The car (that was) following us "was, || / "noticed, | a po'lice ( or. 

Similar omissions occur when a finite of be occurs with a pre; -si- 
tional phrase. 

The painting ( that is) on that wall was a wedding present. 

Such omissions also occur when a finite of be occurs with an 
adjective in -ble. 

The explorers were confronted with gorges (that were) almost 
impassable and rivers (that were) often unfordable. 
The decoration of the house had been done in the ben style 
(that was) possible. 

That, subject, is usually omitted when the clause has introductory 
there. 

This is the only one ( that) there is. (Cf This is the only one 
that exists.) 

These are the only good hooks (that) there are on the subject. 
(Cf These are the only good books that haie been written on 
the subject.) 



THAT, object 

3.114 Uat is preferred to which as the object of the verb in the dense, 
but is often omitted. That is also used in place of whom. 

The hooks (that) I lent you belong to my brother. 

The people ( that) you met (rarely whom you met) at my house 

yesterday are Muslims. 

Where's the transistor (that) 1 lent you last week t 

They found fault with everything (that) 1 said. 

Many of the books (that! which) t enjoyed as a boy no longer 

interest me. 

This is one of the few really good books (that) this prolific author 
has written. 
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THAT, prepositional object 

3.115 The preposition is placed at the end of ihe clause. 7*0/ may be, 
and usually is, omitted. 

Tins is the book (that) 1 was telling you about, (rarely, and more 
formal: about which I was telling you) 

The roses (that) you're beta looking at were all planted two 
years ago. (rarely, and more formal: at which you're been 
looking) 

She Ims everything (that) a woman could wish for. 



WHAT, relative pronoun 

3.116 What may be considered to be a relative pronoun in which the 
antecedent is to be understood. It may mean that which, the thing(s) 
which. 

What he says is not important. 

I'll do what I can to help. 

What the country needs most is wise leadership. 



Relative Adverbs 

3.117 The relative adverbs are where, when and why. They are used in 
both defining and non-defining clauses. Where and when may replace 
a preposition + a relative pronoun. 

the office In which he works 
the office he works in 
the office where he works 

(he restaurant at which l had lunch 
the restaurant I had lunch at 
the restaurant where I had lunch 



the days on which you don't go to school 
the days when you don't go to school 

the years during which he was in the army 
the years when he was in the army 

When is sometimes replaced by tluit, and is occasionally dropped. 

The baby was taken III the day (that) we were to hate sailed for 
New York, (or the day on which . . .) 

The boys ran off the moment [- at the moment when) they saw 
the owner of the orchard. 

The sea was. unfortunately, very rough the day ( when/on which) 
we crossed the Channel. 
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Where may be preceded by from. 

We went up to the roof, from where we had a good rlew of .he 
procession. 

Why is used with the noun reason. It nt.iy replace for which. 

The reason for which he comes here is . . . 
The reason why he comes here is . . . 

Why may be omitted io this example: 

77ie reason he comes here is . . , 
Or an alternative construction may be used: 

His reason for coming here is . . . 

When the noun reason is omitted, why is an interrogative adverb ;uld 
IhewA^-clausc is a dependent mjestiou. Sec 1.114. (VP2I. Table TSJ, 

Tell me the reason why you did it. (rare) 
Tell me why you did it. (more usual) 

An infinitive may replace the wAy-clausc after reason and is oftci 
preferable, because shorter. 

There's good reason why you should be dhpleused. 
Wttrc's good reason to be displeased. 
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PART FOUR 
Adverbiais 



4.1 The term adverbial is used here for such simple adverbs as now, 
often, welt, much, too, quite; adverbs with a suffix, as quickly, 
probably, briefly, clockwise', phrases such as now and again, two 
weeks ago, since two o'clock; and for adverbial clauses, such as 
when I was a boy. 

Adverbiais may be classified according to their function (o g as 
modifying verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs; or expressing manner, 
time, place, direction, degree, frequency) and according to their 

Pattern" for adverbiais are not in aU cases set out here in tables. 
Tables are used to iliustrate sentence position in some of the sections 
that follow, and to illustrate some minor patterns. 

Modifying Adverbs of De»re« and Manner 

4.2 These adverbs, with the exception of enough, precede adjectives. 
The commonest are very and too. Very may be replaced in colloquial 
Style by such intensificrs as terribly, awfully, incredibly, remarkably. 

Your work Is very good. 

These shoes are too large. 

We've been having awfully bad weather recently. 

I felt incredibly embarrassed. 

Lunch is neartyjalmost ready. 

Enough follows the adjective. 

Are these shoes large enough? 

Enough is often used with (not) quite or nearly. 

This is {not) quite large enough. 

Your work is not nearlylnowhere near good enough. 

These adverbs also modify other adverbs. 

We found your house verylquite easily. 
You're walking too quickly/fast. 
She plays tennis really well. 
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Classification by Position 



Advarblafi 



Front-Position Adverbs (FPA) 



4.3 There are numerous adverbs which have variable positions in a 
sentence, as away in Ihese sentences : 

We went away. 

lie's been away for six weeks. 
Away they went I 

Many adverbs may have front position for emphasis or contrast, 
though their more usual position is elsewhere. 

I go there occasionally. 

Occasionally we go to a concert, but we go much more often to 
the theatre. 

The interrogative adverbs how, when, where and why are regularly 
in front position except in dependent clauses. 



Mid-Position Adverbs (MPA) 



4.4 Hi is term is used here for those adverbs which are normally placed 
with the verb. Many of them may occupy other positions in the sen- 
tence. Notes on alternative positions arc given below. 
When an adverb has mid position it | 

He open goes there. 
They still want to go. 
I seldom play tennis. 

This is called the pro-finite position. 

An adverb with mid position is placed immediately after the 
unstressed finitcs of be, have, do and the i *' 
finites. See 4.12 (Table 92). 

We've often been there. 
He's always busy. 
She's still waiting 
He< 



This is called the post-finite position. 
End-Position Adverbs (EPA) 

4.G The term End-Position Adverb is used for those adverbiais which 
are normally placed after the verb, and after any objects which may 
occur. There may be two or more end-position adverbiais, e g one 
of place and one of time. Some guidance (not rules) on the order in 
which such adverbs may be placed is given below 4.20-21) 
la) with intransitive verbs: 

She sings welt. 

tie went there yesterday. 
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(b) with transitive verbs: 

She sang that song well. 
He luu done that work badly. 
Anne speaks French well. 
('Anne speaks well French.) 

Note 

In the (b) examples above, well and badly are opposite*. When 
well is not the opposite of badly, it may have oilier positions. If it 
means 'with good reason*, 'with justice', it is a mid-posiiion adverb. 

You may well be surprised. 

We might well make the experiment. 

Dictionary examples are useful for those adverbs with positions 
that may vary with their meanings. 



Classification by Function 

Advarbials at Tlma 

4.6 The term Adverbials of Time is restricted here to those adverbials 
that answer the question "When 7", e ^yesterday; then; at two o'clock; 
three days ago. 

Some of the adverbial phrases begin with a preposition, e g on 
Sunday; In summer: at six o'clock. Others have no preposition, 
e g last night; two days ago; tomorrow evening. 
The tables below illustrate the most often used adverbials of time. 



Table S8 



1 


ttas 


morning jafternoon fevemnglweekl 

monlhltermlyear, etc 
January! February, e ' c 
spring/summer, etc 


z 


next 

last 


Sundayl Monday, etc 
weekjmonthltermlyear, etc 
January I February, etc 
springfsummer, etc 


3 


(the) next 
the following 


day! nwrninglaftcrnoonlevcningl 
nightlwetklmonthlyear, etc 
Jamuiryl February, etc 
springjsutnmer, etc 


4 


tomorrow 
last 
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5 


tomorrow 
yesterday 


Hiarmng^ficrnoonleveninglmght 


6 


the ilay 


after tomorrow 
before yestenhy 


7 


tJie weekfrnonthf 
year, etc 


after nzxt 
before last 


8 


ant 


morniiiglaftcrnooajeveninginight 
Mondaylfwsday, etc 
mor ningj'uf 'crnoonjeven ingj night 
Jay 1 morning, etc in XfaytJune, etc 
June 1 spring, etc 


9 


todayjthis day 

tomorrow 

yesterday 


week/fortnight 



Note 

1 We say this morning, this afternoon, and this evening: but tonivht 
instead of 'this night. 

2 next Sunday, etc, always future time. Note that instead of next 
day (see 3, below), we say tomorrow; instead of next morning, we say 
tomorrow morning; instead of 'last day, we say yesterday; instead of 
'last afternoon, we say yesterday afternoon. 

3 In these combinations the reference is to the day, week, etc, that 
followed or that will follow. The reference is to the day, etc, after the 
day, etc, referred to, past or future. 

4 and 5 last night is preferred to yesterday night; but yesterday 
evening is preferred to 'last evening. 

8 No preposition is needed with adverbials in this group; one 
morning in May; one hot July afternoon; one wet evening in November. 
It, however, the indefinite article is substituted for one, the preposi- 

neetj6d : *» 1 »«> Jtme morning: on a frouy morning in 

9 The adverbials today/this day week may point to either past or 
future lime, as shown by the verb tense or the content. 



77ii» day week (=» a week ago) we were in Wales. 

I shall be seeing him today week (= in a week's lime). 

A week/fortnight ago yesterday is more common than yesterday 
week/fortnight. See Table 89. yesterday 
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4.7 This substitution table illustrates adverbials of lime in which ago 
occurs. No preposition is needed. The ad verbis Is point to B period of 
lime measured back from the present. Compare the adverbials of 
duration set out in 4.17 (Table 96). 



Table 89 



1 


(not) long 

a shorlllongfconsiderabte timelwhile 
a momentlrnintttellwurlweek, etc 










ago 


2 


a few 

several 

(not) many 

two or three, etc 


Minutes 

hoars 

days 

weeks, etc 


3 


a weeklfortnight/ 

month, etc 
two/ three la few/ several, 

etc weeks/months, etc 


ago 


(today) 
yesterday 
last Monday 



4.B This substitution table illustrates some of the thousands of possible 
adv.rLiils of time that begin with a preposition. 



Table 90 





an 

before 


Sunday! Monday, etc 


next 

last 

morning 
afternoon 
evening 
night 




after 
by 


Sunday 1 Monday, etc week/fortnight 

the first/second, etc Sunday /Monday, etc in 

MayjJune etc 
the firsifsecond, etc of MayjJune, etc 
MaylJune, etc the firstfsecond, etc 
the inorninglafternoon etc of MayjJune the 

firstlsecond, etc 
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2 


in 

during 


May (June, etc 

(the) spring j summer, etc 

the morning jafternoonjevenin^ 1 day In ig h t 

(the year) SCO cc/ 1066/ 1914, etc 


3 


at 

before 

after 

by 


six o'clock 

noon far. idday jm ian igh i 
da wnjsimr isej sunset 
EasterfChristmaslthe New Year 
breakfast/supper, etc lime 






a few minutesllioiirsldays. 


etc 




4 


in 


an hour's 

quarter ofjhalfan hour's 








a fewj several 
two I three, etc 
two or threejfour or five 


hours' 

days' 

weeks' 


time 



Note 

Specimen adverbial* from this table are: on Sunday; on Monday 
morning; by the t of May; in the morning; on the morning of 
June the first; at -H-n; after sunset; in a few hours: in three hours' 
lime; in two or three years' time. 



Position! of Adverbial! of Tims 

4.9 The adverbials of time set oul in 4.7-8 (Tables 89-90) normally 
have end position. They may have front position for empha;<.s or 
contrast. End position: 

I wrote to her last week. 

He left a few months ago. 

Where are you likely to be next month ? 

We shall leave on Sunday morning. 

Front position: 

Last summer we went to Wales; (his summer we're going to 
Scot/and. 

One cold December morning a man was walking along the Dover 
road. 

End position and front position: 

We left London at ten o'clock. At noon the plane landed at 
Rome airport. 

When there are two adverbials of time they may be placed together. 
There is no fixed order. See 4.20 below. 
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Adverbial clauses of lime (introduced by when, since, until, after, 
before, as soon as, etc) have varying positions. 

Come and see me as soon as you eon. 

When you have lime, come and see me. 

The crowds of shoppers, after they hod heard the warning about 
the bomb, ran for shelter. 



Adverbial* of Frequency 

4.10 The term Adverbial of Frequency is used for those advcrbials that 
answer ihe question 'How often?', eg always, often, every day, 
twice a week. 

These advcrbials can be placed in two groups. Group I includes such 
adverbs as always and often. Groop 2 is made up of such adverbial 
phrases as now and again, once a week, every other day, every few 
weeks. 

Adverbials of Frequency, Group I, may occupy front, mid, or end 
position, though the mid position is most usual. The most commonly 
used are: always, regularly, usually, generally, often, frequently, 
sometimes, occasionally, rarely, seldom, (ever), never. The adverb 
ever is not used in purely atlirrnalive sentences. It is used in ques- 
tions, and in clauses expressing conditions, doubt, or ignorance. 
Ever ii used in affirmative sentences with hardly or scarcely meaning 
"very seldom'. 



4.11 This table illustrates adverbs of frequency, Group I, as mid-position 
adverbs in the pre-finite position. They have the pre-finite position 
when the unite verb is not one of the anomalous unites. 

Table 91 



Subject 



MPA 



Finite Verb, etc 



1 Tfie sun 

1 Simon 

3 }lis wife 

4 My brother 

5 We 

6 Tom 

7 Larry 

8 He 

9 Jenny 

10 Have you 

1 1 // you 

12 / wonder whether you 



always 

occasionally 

never 

rarely 

generally 

usually 

always 

sometimes 

hardly! 

scarcely ever 

ever 



rises in the east, 
goes to the cinema, 
goes. 

writes to me. 
have tea at four, 
cycles to school, 
goes to school by bus. 
goes to bed very late, 
plays tennis now. 

been to Prague? 

met my brother while 
you were in Finland? 
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Note 

The verb have in 5 is the full verb (here meaning 'take' or "eat'), not 
the anomalous finite. 

The adverbs may have front or end position for emphasis or con- 
trast. 

Sometimes be goes to school by bus and sometimes he cycles. 
X: 'Do you generally go for a walk on Sunday mornings ?' 
Y : 'No, usually I go to church.' 

Usually here has front position for emphasis. 

Often, when modified by quite or very, frequently takes front or end 
position. 

/ often meet Tom on his way to school. 

Quite often I meet Tom on his way to school, (emphatic) 

I meet Tom quite often on his way to school. 

t met Stephen quite often when I was in London. 

Very often the weather was too had for us to go out. 

Quite often he prefers to watch TV at hotne instead of goine out 

with friends. JS S 

When seldom, rarely, or never has front position for emphasis, there 
is inversion of the subject and the finite verb (i e the in terror live 
form is used). 

We seldom hear such fine singing from school choirs. 
Seldom do we hear such fine singing from school chairs. 

4.12 This table illustrates adverbs of frequency. Group I, as mid -posit ion 
adverbs in the post-fmiie position. The finite verb is one of the ano- 
malous (miles (AF). 

Table 91 



1 


I'm 


always 


at home on Swulays. 


2 


I can 


hardly ever 


hear what that man says. 


3 


Do you 


often 


play tennis? 


4 


Tliey don't 


often 


go to bed late. 


S 


Yoa don't 


usually 


arrive late, do you? 


6 


Shew,°" ld 


always 


try to be punctual. 


7 




occasionally 


offer to help. 


i 


She has 


never 


hud a holiday. 


9 


We eon 


generally 


get there in time. 


10 


Will he 


ever 


learn anything useful? 


11 


1 wonder if he'll 


ever 


arrive. 


12 


I have 


rarely 


seen belter work. 


13 


Ihey can 


seldom 


find time for reading. 


14 


You must 


never 


do that again. 
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Note 

When the anomalous finite is stressed, the adverb precedes it. 

She can always flcan % a:lwiz/ find time for a friendly chat. 
She always can /'d:Iwii \xal find time for a friendly chat. 

Vm usually /aim >:jh/ here on Mondays. 
I usually am /'ju:jli 'im/ tore on Mondays. 

She 's never /Ji:z ^neva/ refused to help. 

She never has /Ji: 'new N hn/ refused to help. 

In sl\ort answers, comments, and retorts the anomalous finite is 
stressed. So the adverb or frequency precedes the finite. 

X: 'Why don't you slap beating your wife?' 
Y: 'But I never *have beaten herl' 

Cf'l've never beaten '■ any body.' 

When have is a full verb (sec 1.21.24-6). not an auxiliary, mid- 
position adverbs have pre-finite position. 

We generally have (full verb) coffee for breakfast. 
We've (aux verb) always bought the best coffee. 

Mid-position adverbs have pre-finite position when used with have to 
indicating obligation. Sot 1.78 (Table 43). 

/ often have to cook my own breakfast. 
I've often cooked my own breakfast. , 

With used to mid-position adverbs may have cither pro-finite or post- 
unite position. 

You always used to help me. 
You used always to help me. 

He often used to sit outside the door of his house. 
He used often to sit outside the door of his house. 

When need is followed by a direct object or a w-infinilive, mid- 
position adverbs have pre-finite position. 

Some of the pupils often need help. 
Others seldom need to come to me for help. 

When need is followed by a bare infinitive, mid-position adverbs 
have post-finite position. 

You needn't always bang the door when you go out, need you? 
You need never invite me to go with you againl 

When dare is followed by a to- infinitive, mid-position adverbs have 
pre-finite position. 

He would never dare to be so rude to his father. 



Adv.rbl.l. 

4.13 Tin's table illustrates adverbiats of frequency, Group 2. 



Table 93 



every 


now and then 

flWrY U/I{J OF (till 

so often 


oncejtwlce 


an hour 
a day 
a week 
a month 
a year, etc 


three (four, etc 

two or threejthree or four, etc 
several 


times 


every 

every other 


hourldaylmormngjweek, 
etc 


every two/ three, etc 
every few 


minutesjhoursi days, e t c 


every secondfthird, etc 


day I week, etc 



Note 

The adverbials illustrated in the above lable, together with once, 
twice, again and again, as a rule, have cod position or (less frequently) 
front position. 

The buses run every hour. 

We have English lessons every other day. 

He plays tennis three or four times a week. 

We heard shots now and then. 

We stopped to rest every three hours. 

The furnace should be cleared of ash every third day. 

Front position for emphasis: 

Now and again we heard shots in the woods. 

Again and again I've warned you not to arrive late. 

As a rule ! don't go to the office on Saturdays. 

Every so often (i e occasionally) we stopped to look at our map. 

Other Mid- Position Adverb* 

4.14 The adverbs almost, already, also, even, hanlly, just (meaning 
'barely'), merely, nearly, not, quite, rather, soon, and still (meanint; 
'so far*, 'up to now', 'continue to') may also be in the mid positing 
(pre-finite and post-lin ite) when they modify the main verb of (be 
sentence. Some of them may be in end position. 
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4.15 Tins table illustrates these adverbs in the jjrc-finile pusHion. Compare 
the adverbs of frequency. 4.11 (Table 91): 

Table 94 



Subjeci 



MPA 



Finite Verb, etc 



1 You 

2 They 

3 His employers 

4 She 

5 He 

6 Diana 

7 You 

8 / 

9 ; 

10 iVe 

11 They 

12 She 

13 / 

14 They 

15 David 

16 The engine 



utmost 

already 

even 



numaged it that time, 
know all about it. 
offered him higher wages, 
liked lo ask for more, 
caught the train, 
hinted at the possibility, 
missed the bus. 
wanted to help you. 
understand, 
like it. 

found what they wanted, 
hopes to get news of him. 
know what to do. 
owe me £50. 
agreed with me, 
makes a hi of noise. 



Note 

Already may have cud position in example 2. 
Example 12 means; 'She continues to hope. . .' 
Cf still meaning 'without movement' I'"' 




He is still standing ( 
He is standing still (standing motionless). 



4.16 This table illustrates these adverbs in the post-finite position. 
Compare the adverbs of frequency, 4.12 (Tabic 92). 



Table 95 







AF 
(+ not) 


MPA 


Non-finite Verb. etc. 


1 


1 


have 


almost 


finished. 


2 


Hie post 


has 


already 


come. 


3 


Tltey 


have 


also 


visited Milan. 


4 


They 


didn't 


even 


try to lielpl 


5 






hardly 


say that he did well. 


6 


They 


had 


just 


finished breakfast. 


7 


She 


has/is 


quite 


changed. 


S 


We 


shall 


soon 


be there. 


9 


We 


are 


still 


waiting. 


10 


Tttey 


would 


rattier 


stay at home. 
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Note 

The examples below illustrate the- pre-finite and post-finite positions 
of some of these adverbs. 

We already know the answer. 
We've already found the answer. 

She even offered to do the work without payment. 
She might even offer to do the work without payment. 

I merely wanted to borrow a pencil. 

I was merely wondering whether you could tend me a pencil. 

Already (example 2) may have end position. 

77uf post has come already. 

Already frequently has enu , .[ion when it replaces yet to indicate 
surprise. 

Has the post come already ? 

You haven't had breakfast already, have you? 

Soon may have front or end position as well as mid position. 
Adverbs of ibis group have pre-riniie posinon if the anomatom 
Unite is stressed. It is stressed in short answers and retorts. 

X: 'He'll certamly (unstressed will) be glad to know that his 
father is safe.' 

Y: 'He certain) vilt: (stressed will) 



Advorbiuls at Duration 

4.17 The terra Adverbial of Duration ii used for those adverbials that 
answer ihe question '(for) how long?' 

Below is asubstitution table showingpossible adverbials ofduration. 
There are four groups: (1) with/or (often omitted); (2) with from . . . 
to . . . ; (3) with until, till or up to; (A) with since. 



Table 96 





some time/a long (short) tim/hatf an liour/ 
a quarter of an hourja weekja monthja year, etc. 




several 


minutes 




a few 


hours 


{for) 


two or three 


days 




many 


weeks 




the nextjlasflfirst few/three, etc 


months 




over 1 under three 


years 




more I less than three 


etc 
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morning 




night 




Sunday 


to 

till 
until 


B-iday 


from 


May 


August 




two o'clock 


six o 1 clock 




1901 




1978 


until 

an 

up to 


tomorrow morning/afternoon, etc 
June the first/the second of May, etc 
19J9ll97S,eK 


since 


five o'clock/half past two, etc 
breokfastjlunch, etc 
SimdaylTuesday, etc 
the first of May! June the first, etc 
1970(1975, etc 



Note 

Adverbials of duration usually have end position. Tliey may have 
front position (seldom mid position) for emphasis or contrast. 

Has he been ill long? Yes, he ttas been ill (for) a considerable 
time\since the end of May. 

He was away from school (for) four or five weeks. 

We were kepi waiting for over/for more than half an hour. 

Front position for emphasis or contrast: 

From nine o'clock unfit noon he was working in the garden, but 
since then ke's been tying in the sun. 

For the last few days we've had cold, wet weather. (For is usually 
retained when (he adverbial has front position.) 



Advnrbiols of Place and Direction 

4.18 These are so numerous, and can be formed so freely (e g in the pattern 
preposition + noun, as in the post office, over the hilt, near the 
church, into the take), that they are not shown in tables. They nor- 



Put the books on the table. 
The map was hung on the wall. 
Ring me up at my office. 
He jumped into the water. 

For (he placing of these adverbials when there are other end- 
position adverbials, sec 4.20-21 (Tables 97-98). 
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of Dogroo and Manner 

19 The position of adverbials of degree and manner cannot be shown 
simply in tables. The following notes may be helpful, See also tho 
article on "Adjectives and Adverbs identical in Form' (4.25-00). 
The adverbs well, badly, hard, antl many other adverbs indicating 
manner have end position. They are not placed between a verb and 
its object. 

With intransitive verbs: 

She sings beautifully. 
He's working wellfhard. 
He's playing badly today. 

With transitive verbs: 

He's done the work well/badly. 
She plays tennis beautifully. 
You speak English perfectly. 
Hit the ball hard. 

In exclamatory sentences with how tho adverb is placed after how, 
not at the end. 

How welljbadty he's done lite workl 
How well she plays tennis! 
How beautifully she sings! 
How hard you workl 

The adverb much normally has end position. 

He doesn't speak much. 

Does she play tennis much (= often)? 

Do you like camping much f 

He doesn't like wine eery much. 

(Note that the sentence "He doesn't like very much wine', gram- 
matically correct, means 'tie doesn't like a large quantity of wine".) 
Much is also used in the mid position when the verb is negative, 
inunlly when Ihe object li something non-material. 
/ don't much like the Idea, 

Adverbs of manner in -ly, used with transitive verbs, occupy either 
the mid position or the end position. (Sadly never has mid position.) 

He quickly picked up the ball. 
He picked up the ball quickly. 

1 deeply regret the mistake. 
I regret the mistake deeply. 

He frankly admitted his error. 
He admitted his error frankly. 

1 had completely forgotten it. 
I had forgotten it completely. 
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If such sentences are in the passive voice, adverbs in -ly go with I lie 
past participle, either before or afler. 

The work had been carefully done. 
The work had been done carefully. 

With verb phrases such as go out, come in, adverbs of manner in 
-// occupy either end position or mid position. 

He went otit(came in quietly. 
He quietly went out\came in, 

3fder of Two or Mora Advurbiala 

4.20 When two or more advcrbials, of the same class or of different 
classes, are to be used in a sentence, the order in which they arc to 
be placed has to be decided. 

When there are two advcrbials of lime, the adverbial indicating a 
point of lime (e g three o'clock) or the shorter period of time is 
usually, but not invariably, placed first. 

/ saw the film on Tuesday evening last week. 

I'll meet you at three o'clock tomorrow. 

iVe arrived at Jive o'clock yesterday afternoon. 

Note that the adverbial indicating a period of time may have front 
position for emphasis, prominence or contrast. 

Yesterday I met you at three o'clock, but tomorrow Til meet you 

at four o'clock. 

Yesterday afternoon we arrived at five o'clock, but tomorrow 

we'll arrive at four o'clock. 
Note that when there are two such advcrbials the point of lime can- 
not have front position in isolation. 

*At three o'clock I'll meet you tomorrow. 

They may have front position, however, if combined. 

At three o'clock tomorrow I'll meet you outside the theatre. 

If, however, the larger unit is considered to be more important, or if 
the smaller is an aftenhought. this order may be reversed. 

We arrived yesterday afternoon, about five o'clock. 

When there arc two adverbials of place, the smaller unit is usually, 
but not ajways, placed first. The order is often a matter of style and 
balance. 

He lives in a small village in Kent. 

We spent the holidays in a cottage in the mountains. 
Cf We spent the holidays in the mountains, in a smalt coftagtt we 

rented from a friend. 
When a sentence includes both an adverbial of place or direction and 
an adverbial of lime, the adverbial of time usually comes last. 
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The table below illustrates such combinations. 
Table 97 

Adverbial of 
Place or Direction 



Ad verb/ id 
of Time 



1 


I went swimming 


in the lake 


2 


I'll be 


there 


3 


We're going 


to Holland 


4 


They landed 


at Dover 


5 


I expect to be 


back home 


6 


Meet me 


outside the po\t office 


7 


We went 


to a party 


8 


Please return the 


to the library 




books 




9 


Can you get 


here 



before breukf \t. 
early. 

next month. 

the next moi.i.'ng. 

by Tuesday. 

at five o'clock ,m 

Monday, 
last night, 
before Monday. 

by evening ? 



Variations in this order are possible. The adverbial of time may 
have front position. The adverbial of |i[acc or direction is not nor- 
mally in front position. 

Last month we went to Scotland: next month we're going to 
Wales. (Adverbial of Time in from position for contrast) 

On Monday they sailed from Southampton; on Saturday they 
landed in New York. 

Compare these two sentences: 

Please return all books to the library before Friday, (normal word 
order} 

Please return before July 4th all books that you have borrow I 
from the library. (Here, exceptionally, the adverbial of tin.: 
comes between the verb and irs object. If the adverbial of tiun; 
were placed at the end, it mighl be taken as modifying bor- 
rowed instead of return.) 

4.21 Adverbials of place and direction usually precede adverbials of 
frequency. Advcrbials of frequency usually precede advcrbials of 
time. 

Tin's table illustrates such combinations. 
Table 98 



Place or 
Direction 



Frequency Time 



1 / haet bitn to Londan leveral tlmti ihlt y<ar. 

2 Hi trolktd round tbi park Inlet btfort iupptr, 

3 tie toot ttciurei at iht cotfef« thrtt ,f,»i a wctk last Itrm. 
* I pautil htr In iki tfrttl Imct tail wttk. 
S itt foti to Africa tvery uihcr ytar namadayi. 
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Adv. .M.I. 



Note 

Variations in this order arc possible, chiefly by placing the adverbial 
of '.ime in front position for emphasis or contrast. 

Be/ore sapper he walked round the park twice. 

Last term he gate lectia-es at the college three days a week; this 

term he is lecturing there five days a week. 

Adverbial Particles 

4.22 The term Adverbial Particle is used for a group of adverbs with 
characteristics of their own. The most important are: up, dawn, in, 
out, on, off, away, back. 

These particles are used with verbs to form combinations with 
meanings that are sometimes regular and obvious (as in take your 
hat off, put your hat on) and sometimes irregular (as in put off a 
meeting, m postpone it). 

Many of these particles are used as prepositions. In (be sentence / 
ran down the hill, dawn is a preposition. In the sentence The clock has 
run down, down is an adverb. The combination run dawn here means 
'stop'. The clock has run dawn, i e 'stopped', because it needs to be 
woundup. In other contexts run down may mean 'become exhausted': 
Ihe battery has run dawn. Transitively run down may mean 'hit and 
knock down', as in Their car ran down a pedestrian. 
There are many hundreds of such verb-adverb combinations. The 
meaning is sometimes clear from the meanings of the two words 
taken separately. Often, however, the meaning of the combination 
must be learnt independently of (he separate words, as in Tht gun 
went off (i e fired) by accident. 
These particles occur in VP2C. See 1.50 (Table 19). 

Won't you sit down? 
My hat blew off. 
We must turn back. 

They also occur in VTI5H. See 1.96-7 (Tables 57-8). 
Don't throw that old hat away. 
Don't throw away that old hat. 

Did you wind the clack up? 
Did you wind up the clock ? 

Turn the top onjoff. 
Tta-n onjoff the tap. 

4.23 These particles may have front position in exclamatory sentences. 
There are two patterns. 

If the subject of the sentence is a personal prcnoun, (he order is: 
particle + personal pronoun + verb. 

Off they went! (=> They went off.) 

Away it /lew! It flew away.) 

Out it comes! (= It comes/it's coming out.) 
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Adv.rbl.l. 

If (he subject of the sentence is a noun, or a pronoun that is not a 
personal pronoun, (he order is: particle + verb + subject. 

Off went John! (*» John went off.) 

Away flew my had (= My hat flew away.) 

In came the othersl (= The others came in.) 

Compare the patterns for exclamatory here and there. Sec 1.35, 
(Notes to Table 4). 

These particles are used in front position to form a lively (informal) 
imperative. The subject you is needed. 

In you go! (=■ Go in, please.) 
Out you come! (= Come out!) 

4.24 The particles are also used in verbless exclamaiions. The pattern k: 
particle + with + noun/pronoun. 

Out with ill (=> Bring it out, lell us the news, (he secret, r 
according to context.) 

Down with the grammarians! (= Let us suppress them.) 
Away with them! («=» Take I hem away!) 
Off with their headsl (= Cut their heads off.) 



Adjectives and Adverbs Identical in Form 

4.25 When we speak of 'a fast (rain', we use fast as an adjective. When 
we say, The train was (ravelling fast', we use fast as an adverb. 
There are numerous adjectives, mostly short and familiar words, 
that can be used, without change of form, as adverbs. Some, like 
fast, have only one form. Others, for example wrong , can be used as 
adverbs without change of form but are also used with the su/Tix 
■ly. Wrong is an adjective in 'a wrong answer', It is an adverb in '(■- 
guess wrong". Dut before a past participle it is necessary to 
wrongly, as in 'We were wrongly informed.' 

The following sections deal with adjectives and adverbs that are 
identical in form, and with the differences in the use of adverbs that 
sometimes have, and sometimes don't have, the suffix -ly (c g the 
difference between the adverbs high and highly). These differences 
arc sometimes differences of usage. 

4.28 There is a small group oT adjectives formed by adding dy to nouns 
(hat denote a period of time. They are: hourly, daily, weekly, 
fortnightly, monthly, quarterly, yearly. To these may be added: 
bi-weekly, bi-monthly, etc. These adjectives are also used as adverbs. 

Tltere is an hourly service of trains to London, (adj) 
77ie buses run hourly, (adv) 

We advertised for a house in several weekly periodicals, (adj) 
This periodical is published weekly, (adv) 
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4.27 Note ili.it when the sullix -ly is added to nouns such as mm, Aim-, 
scholar (meaning 'Laving the nature or qualities of), the resulting 
word is always ail adjective. It eunnol be used as an adverb. 

The chief words in (his class arc beastly, brotherly, cowardly, 
(un)earthty, fatherly, {tm) friendly, gentlemanly, heavenly, kingly, 
leisurely, lively (from life + -ly), lovely, masterly, motherly, princely, 
queenly, (w>)scfiolurly, sisterly, (lai)soldieriy, womanly, 
Ifwc wish to express the idea denoted by these adjectives adverbially, 
a phrase such as *in a leisurely manner' or 'in a cowardly fashion' 
can be used. 

77i£j('j a cowardly thing to say. (adj) 

He behaved in a cowardly fashion! manner, (adverbial phrase) 

4.28 The words early, fast, half long, and straight are used both ai 
adjectives and adverbs. 

We had an early breakfast, (adj) 

We had breakfast early, (adv) 

We had breakfast earlier than usual, (adv) 

We went by a fast train, (adj) 
Don't speak so fast, (adv) 

The post is fast in the ground, (adj) 

The paper was stuck fast to the desk, (adv) 

He was fast asleep, (adv) 

K't waited lialf the afternoon, (adj) 
Tltis is not half good enough, (adv) 

We've had a long wait, (adj) 
Have you been watting long? (adv) 
/ can't stay very long, (adv) 

/ want a straight answer to my question, (adj) 
Tell me straight what you think, (adv) 
He has come straight from London, (adv) 

4.29 The words, cheap, clean, clear, elate, dead, direct, easy, fair, false, 
firm, flat, high, large, loud, low, mighty, quick, right, round, sharp, short, 
slow, soft, sound, strong, sure, light, wide and wrong arc used as 
adjectives. They are also used as adverbs, sometimes with and some- 
ilmes without the suffix -ly. The use of these words without -ly is •'■ 
matter of usage and cannot be explained by giving rules. 'Guess 
wrong' is commoner and more idiomatic than 'guess wrongly", but 
before a past participle wrongly is always needed, as in "I was wrongly 
informed'. 

In some cases it may be questioned whether a word is used as an 
adverb or as a predicative adjective. In the phrase to hold one's 
head high', high may be looked upon as an adjective (sec VP22 and 
cf 'Open your mouth wide') or as an adverb. ''Hold one's head 
highly' is impossible. 



Advtrblulj 



4.30 This section illustrates these words, with and without I he suffix -ly 
The entries are in alphabetical order. 



choop(ly) 



clean (I y) 



Both cheap and cheaply are used as adverbs. Cheap is common with 
buy and sell, 

Tltat shopkeeper buys cheap but do,tn't sell cheap. 
My wife buys her clothes cheaply). 



Clean is used as an adverb meaning 'completely*. ' 

/ clean forprt to ask him about it. 

I'd clean fc/'gotten it. 

71ie prisoner got clean away. 

He kicked the ball clean over the roof. 

He was clean bowled in the first ooer. 

Clean also occurs as an adverb in compounds: elean-slwen; clean- 
cut. 

Cleanly /'klenli/ is an adjective ((.-placing dean when it means 
'habitually clean*. 

Are cats cleanly animals ? 

Note the ordinary adverb cleanly /'Uunli/. 

This knife cuts very cleanly (= sharply and neatly). 



Clear is used adverbially with the same- meaning as clean ,iliovt. 

The bullet went clear through the door. 

It occurs in compounds: a clear-cut face (with well-dclmed features); 
clear-cut outlines. 

It is used adverbially meaning 'not touching', 'welt away from': 
Standi Keep clear of the gates of the lift. 
The thieves got clear away (i e without their pursuers gclttbg 
near them). 

The horse jumped clear of the hedge (ic without touchii ^ it). 

Clearly is used to modify adjectives and with verbs. 

He is clearly wrongjclearly in the wrong. 
You must clearly understand that . . . 
It must clearly be understood that , , , 

In some cases either dear or clearly may occur in end position: 

He spoke loud(ly) and clearUy), 
The moon shone clear (ly). 

If an adverb of degree precedes, clearly is used : 

He speaks quite/very clearly. 
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Close is used as an adverb meaning 'near'. 

Stay close to me. 

He was following close behind. 

This success brings us closer to final victory. 

The closer we look info the problem, the greater the difficulties 

appear to be, 

(In Ihc last example more closely is probably preferable in formal 
style.) 

Closely is needed with other meanings. 

The prisoners were closely («■ strictly) guarded. 
Watch closely (•=• carefully) what I do. 

He sent me a letter of two closely written pages (i c with the words 
and lines close together). 

// was a close/y contested election (i e one in which the candidates 
were close in their chances of election). 



Dead is used adverbially meaning 'completely', 'absolutely': dead 
level; dead straight; going dead slow (= as slowly a; possible, almost 
stopped); dead certain; dead drunk; dead beat (= tired out, ex- 
hausted). 

The wind was blowing dead against us. 

Deadly is an adjective, as in: deadly poison; deadly hatred; the 
seven deadly sins. It is used as an adverb meaning like death' in 
deadly pale and (figuratively) deadly dull. 



Deep is an adjective. It is used adverbially in compounds, as deep- 
laid schemes, and in phrases like to drink deep. 
Deeply is the usual adverb, as in to regret something deeply; to 
think deeply about a problem; to be deeply offended. 



Direct is used adverbially meaning 'straight', 'without detours, 
intermediaries, etc' 

Tins train goes direct to London. 
We went direct to the station. 

t shall communicate with you direct (ie not through a third party, 
eg not through my solicitors). 

Compare the use of directly; 

We're not directly affected by the changes in taxation. 
She's directly descended from Charles Dickens. 

Directly is also used, rather ambiguously, meaning either 'at once', 
'immediately, or 'after a short lime', 'very soon'. 

He left directly after breakfast. 
I'll be with you directly. 



Easy is used adverbially in a few plirases only, as in: 

Take It easy. (= Don't work too hard or too energetically.) 
Stand easy! (as a military command) 

Go easy with the butter, (colloquial, meaning 'use it with made . j - 
tion") 

Easier (= more easily) said than done. 

Except Tor these uses, easily is used. 

He's not easily satisfied. 

You can easily imagine my surprise. 

He won the race easily (>= with ease). 



Fair is used adverbially in a number of fixed phrases: play fair; 
hit fair; fight fair, and hid fair to seem likely to). 
Otherwise fairly is used : treat a man fairly; act fairly by all men. 
Fairly is used adverbially meaning 'to a certain extent'; fairly good; 
fairly certain; fairly welt; fairly soon. Used in this way it must be 
other,' ■ 



distinguished from rath 
or by too. Cf 

This book is fa\ 

This book is rather more difficult/is rather loo difficult for you. 



False is used adverbially in play somebody false (= cheat or betray 
him). Otherwise falsely is needed, as in falsely accused. 



Fast is used adverbially and fasily is rare. 

Don't runjspeak so fast. 
It was raining fast. 
He was fast asleep. 



Firm is used adverbially in stand firm; hold firm to one's beliefs/ 
convictions. 

Otherwise firmly is used: 

/ firmly believe that . . . 

Fix the post firmly in the ground. 

I had to speak firmly to him. 
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Adv.rblat. 

flat(ly) 

Flat is used adverbially in Ihc phrase fail flat, meaning Tail*. 

The scheme felt flat. 
His jokes ail felt fiat. 

Otherwise flatly is used, corresponding lo lire adjective flat ia its 
meaning 'absolutely', 'in 3 downright way', 'without qualification'. 

He flatly refused my request. 

The suggestions were flatly opposed (i e met with complete anil 
unqualified opposition). 



nightly) 

High is used adverbially in numerous phrases: aim high; fix one's 
Impel high; hold one's head high; play high (ie gamble for high slakes); 
search high and tow. 
It ia used after run in: 

The sea was running high. 
Passions were running high. 

Highly is used before participles : highly amusing; highly paid; 
a highly editcatedlintelligtttt woman. 

Note also: speak} think highly of someone; esteem someom highly. 



MrawEiy] 

Large is used adverbially after horn and bulk: to toomjbulk targe. 

Cf to talk big (= to boast) 

Largely a used meaning *to a great extent'. 

His success was largely due to . . . 



loud(ly) 

Loud is adverbial with talk and laugh: 

Don't talk so loud. 
Wlto laughed loudest ? 

Loudly is also used after talk, etc. 

He spoke loud(ty) and clear (ly). 
Loudly is more usual with other verbs. 

He called laudiy for help. 

She complained loudly of having been kept waiting. 
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low(fy) 

Low is used adverbially after speak, sing, bow, curtsey, buy. tell, 
aim and other verbs. 

He bowed/She curtseyed tow made a low bow/curl.".?;,') ta 
the Queen. 

I like to buy low and sell high (e g of stocks and shares). 
He aimed tow so as to hit the man in the leg. 

Low occurs in compounds as tow-barn, low-bred. 

Lowly is usually an adjective, and the adverbial use, as in ly 

born, is not common. 



mighty, mightily 

Mighty is used in American English colloquial style as an adverb 
modifying adjectives. 




quick(ly) 

Quick is used in colloquial style in place of quickly after verbs 
indicating movement : 

/ ran as quick(ty) as I could. 
Come quick(ly)~l need help. 

Otherwise quickly is used: 

The term passed quickly. 
Retribution quickly followed. 

As the examples sbow, quickly may follow or precede the verb. 



riohtlly) 

Right is very commonly used ad vet bully: 

/( serves you right. 

He guessedjanswered right. 

Nothing goes right with me. 

fit come right away (= at once). 




with the verb: 



He rightly guessed that . . . 

/ can't rightly recollect whether . . . 

They decided, tightly or wrongly, that . . . 
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Ad+arblali 

round(ly) 




is, was, or will be: 



is used lb 



The adverb round (and around in American 
indicate a return to a starting point. 

Christmas will soon be round again. 
I shall be glad when spring comes i 

It is used to indicate a place where the 

Come round and see me this evening. 

It is used with verbs indicating movement: 

Hand these papers round (=■ distribute (hem). 

Trie car will be round (=■ will be here) In a few minutes. 

Roundly has little or no link with the adjective and adverb round. 
It means 'pointedly', 'Batly'. 

/ told her roundly that she was not wanted. 
She cursed me roundly, 



Sharp(ly) 



Sharp is used adverbially meaning 'punctually', as in at six o'clock 
sharp. It is also used in look sharp (= be quick), sing iharp{= above 
ihe true pitch), and turn sharp left/right (= make a sharp or abrupt 
turn to the left/right). 

The use of sharply is shown in : answer sharply and speak sharply 
to someone (= barshly, severely). Note also: a sharply pointed pencil. 



short(ly) 



Short is used adverbially in a number of fixed phrases: stop short: 
pull up short; break/snap something off short; cut short (an interview, 
the proceedings, etc); go short of something. 

Shortly is used meaning (I) in a short time, soon, as in shortly 
afterwards; (2) briefly, curtly, abruptly, as in answer shortly. 



slow(lv) 



Slow is used adverbially with go. 

I told the driver to go slower), (Here more slowly is an alterna- 
tive.) 

The workers decided to go slow (= work slowly, as a sign of 
protest, dissatisfaction with wages, conditions of work, etc). 
You should go slaw (= be less active) until you feel really well 



Otherwise slowly is used: 

Drive slowly round these bends in the road. 
How slowly the time passes! 
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soft(ly) 



sound(ly) 



strono(ly) 



Soft is sometimes used adverbially in the comparative, as play 
(the piano) softer. Otherwise softly is used. 
Tread softly so as not to wake the baby. 



Sound is adverbial in sound asleep. 

You'll sleep the sounder (= more soudly) after a day in the 
fresh air. 

Otherwise soundly is used: thrashlbeat someone soundly; sleep 
soundly. 



Strong is used adverbially in a few phrases, as still going strong 
(= continuing vigorously); come/go it (rather, a bit) strong (= exag- 
gerate, go to unnecessary lengths). 

Otherwise strongly is usual: a strongly built man; strongly oppose a 
measure. 



sura(ly) 



tight(ly) 



Sure is adverbial in sure enough and in the colloquial use as sure as 
(e g as sure as my name isn't Barry Mackenzie). 
Otherwise surely is used: working slowly but surely. 



Tight is used adverbially except before a past participle. 

Hold it tight. 

Hold light to my hand. 

Screw the nuts up tight. 

The coat was made to fit light round the waist. 

We were packed tight in the bat. 

Before past participles: 

The goods were lightly packed in the crate. 
The children sat with lhe,r hands lightly clasped. 



wid«(ly) 



Wide is often adverbial. 

'Open your mouth wide', said lite dentist. 

Tlte windows were wide openjopen wide. 

He was wide awake. 

Their views are still wide apart. 

We searched far and wide for the missing child. 

It fell wide of the mark. 
Widely with past participles: widely scatteredlseparatedjknown. 

He has travelled widely. 
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Adwaiblalt 

wrong(ly) 

Wrong ly is more usual, but wrong is used in get {something) wrong, 
go wrong, guess wrong, tell {someone) wrong. 

J got his instructions wrong (= misunderstood them). 
Alt our plans have gone wrong. 

Surely he hasn't told you wrong { => wrongly informed you) again ? 

Wrongly is used before a past participle. 
You've been wrongly informed. 



4.31 There are oilier pairs of adverbs, one without and the other with 
the suffU -ly, which differ from the pain illustrated in 4.30. The 
members of these pairs differ in meaning. 

The difference between speak louder and speak more loudly is not 
a difference of meaning: speak louder is more colloquial and speak 
more loudly is considered 'more correct'. 

The adverbs hard and hardly, just and justly, late and fufefy, most 
and mostly, pretty and prettily differ in meaning. 



hard, hardly 

The adverb hard is linked in meaning to the adjective hard. 

You must try harder. 
He looked hard at me. 
It's freezing hard. 

He was running as hard as he could. 
She was hard at work (working hard. 

The most usual meaning of hardly is 'scarcely'. 

This dress ishardly long enough. 

We hardly ever i> seldom) go to the cinema. 

J hardly know her. 

You'd hardly believe it. 

Compare these sentences: 

He works hard (is a hard worker). 

He hardly does anything nowadays (does very little). 

//* was hard hit by the financial crisis (was badly hit, suffered 

severe losses). 

He was hardly affected by the financial crisis (suffered little loss 
because of it). 

Hard-earned money is money earned through bard work. 
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Atlvariit 

just, juKtlv 

The adverb just has no connection with the adjective just and t!ic 
noun justice. Examples of just are : just nowjthen: just here/there; 
just as you say; just so. 

We only just managed to catch the train. 

I've just seen him. 

He earns just enough for his needs. 

The adverb justly is linked with the adjective just and the noun 
justice. 

As you justly (** rightly) o b serve . . . 
He was justly punished. 

late, lately 

The adverb late is the contrary of the adverb early: go to bedjget upf 
stay up late; arrive late; sooner or later: marry late in life. 
Lately means 'recently'. 

/ haven't seen Green lately. 

matt, mostly 

The adverb most is an irregular superlative: much, more, most. 

What pleased me most was that . , . 

The people most concerned in the business are . . . 

The adverb /wwrfy means 'for the most part'. 

Houses in Engtami ore mostly built of brick or stone, not of wood, 

pretty, prettily 

The adverb pretty is used colloquially and means Tair!/ or 
'moderately'. 

The situation seems pretty hopeless. 

The car is new, or pretty nearly so ( = almost new). 

Prettily means 'in a pretty way", 'attractively' as in prettily dren.tcd. 

For further examples of the above words and their different meanings 
the Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary of Current Entitih 
may be consulted. 

4.32 After a small number of verbs, including smell, taste, feel an-! .'.vA, 
an adjective, not an adverb, is used. The verb may usually t-c re- 
placed by be. Sec 1.52-3 (VP2D. Tables 2 1 -2). 

This medicine tastes (is) horrible. 

The fish smelts (is) bad. 

Silk feels (is) soft and smooth. 

He's feeling (is) cheerful{happy\well this morning. 

You look (are) very well. 
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AdvarblsU 

Sound is used in this way. 

You don't sound (arts not, from what you say) convinced by the 
argument. 

When the verb cannot be replaced by be, an adverb is needed. 

The man smelt strongly of whisky. 

This soup tastes strongly of ftsh. 

She fels deeply/keenly about the affair. 



PART FIVE 

Various Concepts and Way:> 
in which they are Expressed 

Commands, Instructions, Requests, 
Invitations, Suggestions, Prohibitions 

5.1 These may he expressed in various ways. The verbs command, 
order, request, telt, ask, invite, request, suggest, prohibit, forbid and 
ibcir corresponding nouns may be used, Note the verb patterns in 
these examples. 

He commanded! instructed! ordered/ told '/ requested j asked) invi- 
ted the men to come early. (VP 1 7) 

(Note that suggest is not used in VIM7.) 

/■/* commandedlordcredlrequcstedjsuggested that the men should 
come early. (VP9) 

(Note that tell and invite arc not used in VP9.) 

Tourist class passengers are prohibited from using the first-cla-i 
lounge. (VPH) 

/ forbid you to use that word. (VP17) 

/ forbid you the use of my tape recorder. (VPI2Q 

(Note that the use of forbid is formal and rare. Must not is com- 
moner.) 

Examples with corresponding aouns: 

He gave orders/gave the commandjissited instructions[made the 
suggestionjmade a request that the prisoners (slioulil) be set free. 
(NP3, noun + f/tor-clause) 

(Note the use of should be in the clause. The use of be atone is an 
older use and is less usual than the use of should be.) 1 

He gave orders for the setting free of the prisonersjfor .ne 
prisoners to be set free. (NP2, noun + preposition) 

Compare the constructions in Ihcse examples: 

The captain ordered his men to fire a salute. 

The captain ordered that a salute should be fired. 

The captain ordered a salute to be fired. 

The captain gave orders that a salute should be fired. 

The captain gave orders for a salute to be fired. 

The captain gave orders for the firing of a salute. 
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V.rlout Concspti and Wayi thay Expr.ssad 

5.2 Other ways of expressing commands or requests range from the 
plain imperative to polite formulas. 

Be here at nine o'clock. 

Please be more patient/reasonable. 

Why can't I don' I you be more reasonable? 

You must be here at nine o'clock. 

Will you be here at nine o'clock, please. 

Would you mind being here at nine o'clock. 

Do you think you could be here at nine o'clock ? 

Wilt you be kind enough to be here at nine o'clock. 

These various ways of expressing a command or request are dealt 
with below. la speaking, intonation is important. It can make a 
plain imperative polite. 

'Come "here, (a definite command) 
'Come .here, please, (a polite request) 

The use of a falling tone can change what is normally a polite 
formula into an impatient command. 

'Come "here, please. 

5.3 It is usually unnecessary to indicate the subject with an imperative. 

'Come 'here. 
'Co a" way. 
'Shut the 'doorl 

When a subject is needed, for example when commands are given 
to more than one person or group, the subject may ha<-t either 
front or end position. 

'You carry the table Into the .garden, Harry, and 'you girls 
lake out some ^chairs. 
Come t on, eoerybodyl 
'Call a jaxi, somebody! 

You may also bo used for emphasis, or may express annoyance, 
impatience, or some other emotion. 

' You mind your own ' business! 
'Mind your own "business, .youi 

5.4 The use of please or will you with the imperative softens a command 
to a request. 

'Shut the .door, please. 
'Help me with this .luggage, will you? 
Just is used in the same way, often in addition to will you. 
'Just come ,here a minute, will you? 

Just Is also used before an imperative to call attention to something 
considered unusual or remarkable, 

'Just "listen to her/ (and note how clever, perverse, silly, etc she is.) 



V.rlou. Conc.pt. ind Way. ih.y „„ 

The addition of won't you changes an imperative into an iovi ,,jon. 
Come 'in, .won't you? 
'Have a cup of 'tea, r won'tyou? 

5.6 The use of don't before an imperative provides a request or in- 
gestion not to do something. ■* 

'Don't make 'so much 'noise/ 

'Don't be 'silly/ 

'Don't be 'late for '^school! 

You is used after don't for emphasis. 

'Don't you 'dare do that again! 
And 'don't you forget it! 

5,a Prohibitions are often indicated by means of brief announcements 
c g with no and a gerund. 

No smoking! 
No parking! 
Smoking not allowed. 

Purking prohibited between Sam and 6 p m, 

Must is the most usual verb in spoken English for orders and i pro- 
hibitions. ■ 

You 'must be back before jJark. 

Curs must 'noil' mustn't be parked in front of the entrance. 
You mustn't dof mustn't 'do that. 

5.7 A common construction for conveying a command or rem.. 1 is 
the use of a finite of be with a fo-inhnilive. See 1. 68, Table 35, H ied 
with not it indicates a prohibition. 

You're always to knock before you enter my room. 

You're not to come into my room without knocking. 

You are to write your name at the top of each sheet of paper 
Entries are to be sent in before May the third. 
My mother told me I was not to speak to strange men. 

5.8 Requests may be made by using wish with would in a (Ao/dausc 
That is usually omitted. 

/ wish you'd be quiet. 

I wish Tom wouldn't play hit pop records while I'm trying to read. 
Compare: 

Be quiet! 

Don't play your pop records while I'm trying to read. 

The use of wish in such contexts often indicates (hat the speaker 
cannot or does not expect to exact obedience. 
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5.3 Let's (always in this contracted form) is, used to make suggestions, 
often followed by shall we. 

Let's start early, shall we? 
Let's go for a swim, shall we? 

This use- of let's has to be distinguished from the use of let (meaning 
allow) with a noun or pronoun. If the pronoun is us, the 'j.intractcd 
form let's is not used. 

Let us know (=■ please inform us) whether you can come. 
Let me give you some advice. 
Let me got 

Don't let your dog worry those sheep. 
Let there be no more of this quarrelling. 

let is also used in the imperative with an adverbial adjunct (VPI 3D). 

Let the window down, (t e lower il) 
Don't let the dog out. 

6.10 A request using the formula will you may be ambiguous. Shall 
you asks about future plans or intentions. 

Shall you he back early this evening? 

At what time shall you be back this evening? 

In contemporary English shall you is becoming dated, and will you 
is more usual. 




(a) Are you likely to be back early this evening? 

(b) Please be back early this evening. 

(a) is the more likely meaning, and to make the request form (b) 
unambig' uous the addition of please is necessary. 

Wilt you be back early this evening, please. 

The polite formula would yon is common for requests. LI often 
replaces will you and may convey a suggestion of hesitation or 
diffidence on the part of the speaker. 

Would! Will you pass the salt, please? 
Would! Will you come back a little later? 

Wont you is used for invitations. 

Won't you stay a little longer? 

Won't you come in? 

Won't you have some more ? 
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5,11 Will does not normally occur in (/-clauses. 

If you help me, we shall soon finish the job. 

It may occur, however, in an //-clause which is not purely conditional 
but which makes a request. Would is also used. 

If you'll help me, we could finish this Jab quickly (=. Please help 

me, so that we may finish this job quickly.) 

If you'd lend me L5, I could manage Until pay day. 



5.12 Could (and less often can) arc used to make informal requests. 

Could you lend me £5 until tomorrow ? 

Could I have that dictionary for a few minutes? 

Can I see your railway time- table? 

May and might are used in the same way. 

May I have the salt, please ? 

May/Might I barrow your pen for a minute? 

Might (but not may) is used to make a request or suggestion in 
statement form. 

You might make a Utile less noise. 

(See 5.1G below, for the use of may for permission by authority.) 



5.13 There arc numerous other forms of pottle request and suggestion. 
Would you mind opening the window? 

Will! Watdd you be so kindlgood as to help me with this luggage? 
Perhaps youd like to help me with this luggage. 

Note also the use of suppose! supposing, howjwhat about io make 
informal suggestions. 

Suppose we try to do it my way. 

Suppose you let me have a try. 

Howl What about trying to do it my way? 

These are not much different from the use of fed (5,9 above.) 

Let's try to do il my way. 

Had better combines suggestion and advice. It conveys the idea 
"it would be advisable or right to'. 

We'd better start early. 

You'd better do as the doctor says and stay in bed. 
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Permission 

E 14 There am numerous ways in which permission may tie asked for 
and granted. The verbs permit, allow, kt and ihe noun permission 
are obvious examples. 

Will you allow/permit me to use your bicycle? 

My tloctor won't kt me gel up yet. 

The number gave his typist per million to leme early. 

Allow and permit (but nol let) are used in ihe passive. 

During the curfew nobody was atlowedjpermitted to be out of 
doors after sunset. 

Wilt the children be allowed/permitted to stay up tote on New 
Year's Eve? 

WouldlDo you mind an used to ask for permission. 
Would you mind my bringing a friend along loo? 
Do you mind if I go home early this afternoon ? 

5.VS A more idiomatic way of expressing the idea of permission is 
ihe use of the modal verbs may and might. May is used for asking and 
giving permission. May not is used to deny permission. 

■May I come in?'—' Yes, you may.' 

'May I borrow your pen ?' —' Yes, you may.' 

'May I borrow your toothbrush?'^' No. you may noil 

If I may say 10, your work needs revision. 

He asked if he might leave the office half an hour early thai 

afternoon. The manager replied that he might not. 

5,1(1 May is also used, in formal style, in statements that give authorita- 
tive permission. May not is similarly used tu statements (not neue,- 
sarily in answer to a request). 

You may borrow from the library three works of fiction and two 
works of non-fiction. £ 
Borrowers may not take out more than three works of fiction. 

For a prohibition (stronger than a denial of permission) must not 
is used. 

Reference books must ml be removed from the Reading Room, 
la colloquial style can\could often replace maylmight. 
Can I go for a swim this afternoon, mother ? 
Can 1 go out und play? 

Tom asked his father ft- whether) he could go to the emema. 
His father said he could. 
Cannot is used to indicate what ts not permitted. 

You can't (=» must not, arc not allowed to) play football in this 
park on Snndayi. though yon can do so on weekdays. 
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S.I 7 May is also used (o indicate hesitation or apology when ask in? 
question i hat could be considered impendent. 6 

And how much did you pay for your new car. if I maylmigh, ask 
Oeifyou will allow me to ;tsk the question)? * 
Wiih a fall in pitch on the noun or pronoun following maylmw'tt 
I here is sometimes a suggestion of superiority or condescension" on 
the pan of the speaker. 

And who may I might "you be? 

And what maylmight "this little fellow want? 

And how old maylmight "you be? 



Probability and Likelihood 

5.18 These concepts may be expressed by (he use of the adject ivaprobobk 
and likely, ihe adverb probubty, and Use nouns probabddy. likelihood 
and chance. See also S. 25-32 on Possibility. 

It's tikelylprobnble that he'll come. 

Is there any probabilityjlikelilioodlchant-e of his cornme ? 

He's likely to come. 

He'll probably come. 



5.19 Dare say (rare except in the 1st person) is used to suggest likelihood. 
It is often written and printed as one word. 

/ dare say he'll come later. 
You're tired, I daresay. 



5.20 Must is used to indicate a strong likelihood or probability. 

Your father must be nearly eighty now. 

You must be hungry ofter your long walk. 

We must have taken a wrong (wniltg. 

It must begetting on for ten o'clock. 

Why isn't he here? He must have mused the train. 

Listen to the laughter! They must be enjoying themselves. 



5.21 Ought and should are used in the same way as must. They sui!» ;\i- 
•Dccause of the known facts, conditions, etc, it is likely ihat . 

If he started at nine he ought tafshould be here bi four. 
They left at nine, so they oughr to/should have arrived bv now. 
The author is a well-known expert, so his book ought ro'i/tuur,/ 
be reliable. 

That ought toj should please you. 

Pegasus ts the horse that ought to win the race. 
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5.22 The construction going to + infinitive is used with a non-animate 
subject or with impersonal it (as in It's raining). It indicates what ibe, 
speaker feels or considers to be probable or likely. 

This (able is going to collapse one of these days; the legs are very 

weak. 

(Cf The table wilt collapse if you stand on it. where the ./-clause 
requires the use of wilt.) 

Be carefull The ice is going to crack. 

This ice is going lo melt when the sun comes out (i e will probably 
melt). 

(Cf The ice will melt if the sun comes out.) 

It's going to rain before evening; you'd better take an umbrella. 
(Cf There will be rain in the London area during the night— as an 
official weather forecast,) 

Tlie sun's going to come out soon. (The speaker fccls thai (his is 
likely, perhaps because the clouds already show signs of 
parting.) 

the sun will rise at 6J5 tomorrow tnornmg. {Will, simple fulure; 

no clement of probability.) 

Is this housing shortage going to continue ? 

This work is going to be more difficult than I [had) expected. 

5 23 When the construction going to + infinitive is used with an animate 
subject (e g Tom, that girl, she), it may indicate intension. (Sec 5.46.) 

I'm going to have a cup of tea. 

It may also indicate the speaker's feeling of what is likcly. 

/ think I'm going to have flu. 

We're going to enjoy our day by the sea; the weather forecast 
says it will be warm and sunny. 

I haven't worked very hard this term. I'm afraid I'm not going to 
pass my exams. 

Tom's going to find himself in trouble one of these days. 

5.24 Will and would are also used to indicate probability, likelihood, 
or conjecture. 

This will be the book you're looking for. (This is probably, this is 
likely to be, the book you're looking for.) 
Tltat'll be the postman, I expect. 

You' I! have heard the news. (Vou have probably heard Ibe news.) 
She won't have heard the news. (It is unlikely that she has heard 
the news.) 

Vial happeneda long time ago— Td have been (was probably) about 
twenty at the time. 

She would be (is probably) about fifty now, I suppose. 
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A: 7 don't understand this article in the newspaper.' D: 'No, yon 
wouldn't.' (ic It's unlikely that you would understand it, 
perhaps because it's too difficult or perhaps because you're 
too stupid.) 

The girl at the Information Desk will know what time the next 
train for Edinburgh leaves (i e is likely to know). 

Note that the construction be going ta is impossible ia the examples 
in this section. 

Possibility 

5.25 There are several ways of indicating possibility. For possibility Hat 
depends upon ability or knowledge, see 5.34<J5 (I he use of can, etc). 
The adjectivc/jow/i/e, the noun possibility, and the adverbs possibly 
and perhaps are obvious ways. 

It's possible that he'll come. 

There's a possibility of his coming j that he'll come. 

Possibly he hain't heard the news yet. 

Perhaps he's been ill. 

6.26 When doubt or uncertainty is mixed with possibility, may/might are 
often used. 

It may rain tomorrow. 

lie said he thought it might rain. 

I may be away from home tomorrow. 

tie may need to borrow money. 

That may, or may not, be true. 

It's so auiet (that) one might hear a pin drop. 

If I ask him again, he may refuse. 

I was afraid dtat if 1 asked him again, he might refuse. 

In some cases mayjmight indicate what seems possible because 
it is reasonable to expect or hope for something. 

The weather has been excellent, so we may expect a good harvest, 
lie said he thought we might expect a good harvest. 
With such a strong Ministry, we may hope for an improvement in 
the country's economic affairs. 

5.27 Might is used in reported speech for past lime, but is also used 
to indicate a future possibility if this is looked upon as more remote 
or uncertain, compare: 

Take an umbrella. It will rain before evening. 

You'd belter take an umbrella. It may rain before evening. (Rain 

is possible. The sky is cloudy.) 

/ think you should take an umbrella. It might rain before evening. 
(Although the sky is bright now, a change in the weather 'is 
always possible in this climate.) 

Mr X: 'We might win U00 at the races.'— Mrs X: 'Yes. ami 
pigs might fly.' 
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6.28 Note the use of may and might with perfect infinitives. 

IU may huvt been hurt, (I'etliapj he was hurl. Hie possibility 
exists. Wc do not yti know.) 

He might have been hurt. (That was a possibility in the past, Uut 
he was not hurl.) 

He iin I back yet. He may have hod an accident. (Perhaps he has 
had an accident. We do not know yet.) 

You oughtn't to haue driven that car with the brakes out of order. 
You might haue had a serious accident. (But luckily you did not.) 
He might haue ame if we'd asked him. (Bui wc didn't ask him.) 
You might luiue asked me to your wedding! (This is a reproach 
addressed to someone for not sending an invitation.) 



5.29 May is also used to indicate a possibility that arises naturally, or 
as the result of arrangement. There is, in this case, little Jr no element 
of uncertainty. For this reason may is replaceable by can or be 
possible. The negative is never may not but always cannot or be 
impossible. Even in (he affirmative can is, in colloquial style, as 
frequent as, perhaps more frequent than, may. 

You may go (You can go. it is possible to go) from A to B by 
changing trains at C, or you may (cauj^o by way of D, but you 
cannot go (it is impossible 10 go) there direct. 
Specimen copies of dsese textbooks may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the publisher. 

A plan of the new housing estate may be seen at the offices of the 
Town Council. 



5.30 MaylMltht, and in colloquial style canjcould. often indicate what 
is 



You maylmight/canleotiid walk for miles through the forest 
without meeting anyone. 



5.31 When possibility and i 

Tlie news may, or may not, be true. 
May the newt be true? 

In questions asking about possibility, however, can is used. 

Cart the news be true ? 

Could the news be true, she wondered. 

Similarly cannot indicates a belief that something is impossible. 

The news can't be truel 
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6.32 When can is stressed in a question introduced by an interrot-Jtiv • 
pronoun or adverb, puxilctucut or impatience is suggested. 

Il7iul J can he "mean? 

What jcould he "mean, she wondered. 

iYhere t can he haue "got to? 

Compare the use of euer, and the colloquial use of on earth, the 
deai I, in the name of goodness etc. 

Witat ever does he mean 7 
What on earth does he nutan? 



Ability and Achievement (and their Opposite3) 

6.33 The most important verb for denoting ability is the verb can. 
Can is a defective verb, ft has the past leuse form could. Could is also 
used with rcfercoec to future lime (see 5.1 10. 112) and is not always 
suitable for use as the past tense of can. The pi i rasa be able + to- 
infmitivc is used when can and could inadequate. 



5.34 Can is used to denote ability resulting fmm physical power or 
capacity, or from knowledge or skill. 

Can you lift this box ? 

He's aver eighty but can still read without glosses. 
The child is ten years old but can't read vet. 
She can make all her own clothes. 
Can you speak Swedish? 

5.36 Can ii also used to denote ability resulting from circumstances. 
Used for this purpose, it may be paraphrased 'be in a position to'. 

Can you come to the meeting tomorrow? (Are you free to do su ? 
Are you in a position to do so?) 
Can you tend me three pounds ? 

For other uses of can to denote possibility, see 6.29-31. For ihe use 
of can to indicate permission, see 6.16, 



5.36 For the use of canfeoutd with verbs of perception, sec 2.62. 

/ can hear a dog barking somewhere. (*I am hearing a dog 
barking somewhere.) 

He could smelt something burning. ("He was smelling something 
burning.) 
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5.37 Could points to past lime only when Ihe context or situation show, 
(hat the reference is to past time. Thus, when there is another verb ia 
ihe sentence, and this verb indicates that the time is past, could is 
possible. 

The box was so heavy that I couldn't lift it. 

I tried to lift the box but couldn't. 

She could read Latin when she was twelve! 

lie could speak German well when he was young, but he has 

forgotten most of it now. 

He said he couldn't come to the meeting. 

He said he was sorry he couldn't lend me the money. 

6.38 As can has no infinitive, be able to is used with used to, seem, and 
appear. 

He used to be able to speak German well. 

He seems (to be) quite unable to give up his bad habits. 

He seemed (to be) unable to give up his bad habits. 

The tast two sentences may be recomposcd (colloquial style) with 
can'tjcouldn'l and the infinitive seem. 

He can't seem to give tip his bad habits. 
He couldn't seem to give up his bad habits. 

5.39 When there is no indication of lime, could is ambiguovs because 
it may be taken as conditional, with reference to present or future 
lime. Thus, I could help you is a conditional sentence referring to 
present or future time. In ihe sentence / told him I could help him, 
although ihe main verb is past, the reference may be to help in 
present or future time. 

Alternative constructions for pasi, present, and future lime are 
illustrated below. 

/ waslamlshall be able la help you. 

I was not jam not\shail not be able to help you. 

I was/amlshall be powerless to help you. 

When could is used with a perfect infinitive, it indicates a post 
possibility that was not fulfilled or achieved. See 5.110 (iii). 

He could easily have done it. 

You could have caught the train If you had hurried. 

5.40 To indicate the attainment or achievement of something in the past, 
or failure to do so, the use of the Simple Past Tense is usually 
satisfactory. 

Tom passed the examination. 
Harry swam across the river. 
Anne didn't catch her train. 
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6.41 The verbs manage and succeed are used to indicate achievement. 
The use of manage suggests difficulty, need for effort. Note the pat- 
terns. 

Tom succeeded in passing (VP3) the examination. 

Harry managed to swim (VP7) across (he river. 

Anne didn't manage to catch the train. 

Did you manage to get to the top of the mountain? 

How did you manage to get here in time? 

I managed to get/succeeded in getting all my clothes into the 

suitcase. 



5.42 The examples below illustrate (a) achievements, facts, and (b) con- 
ditions. Note (hat in (a) could is not used. 

(a) As he was not interrupted, 'he finished/was able to Jitiishf man- 
aged to ftnishjsticceeded in finishing by evening. 

If he is not interrupted, he ennj 'will he able to finish by evening. 

(b) If people did not interrupt, he couldlwould be able to finish by 
evening. 

If he had not been interrupted, he could bam finished/would have 
been able to finish by evening. 

A common colloquial alternative is the construction with get. (Sec 
1.121.) 

(a) He got it done . . . 

(b) He will get it done . . . could get it done . . . could have got it 
done . • . 



5.43 When the context docs not show that past time is referred to, could 
refers to present or future time. 

/ could never get all these clothes Otto that suitcase. (Compare Ihe 
similar use of would for a condition: / don't think these clothes 
wotddgo into that suitcase.) 

A; 7j there anything I can do to help?' 0: 'No, thank yov 
there's nothing yon could do.' 



Intention 

5.44 Intention can be expressed by the use of Ihe verbs intend, plan, 

etc 



/ mtendfplanfmean to visit India some day. 
It's my inttntlonjptan to visit India some day. 
Where do you plant intend to spend your summer , 
I don't intend to do it /have no Intention of doing it. 
He means/intends to make us respect him. 
Da you think they intendedlmeantjplanned to start another war? 
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Note [hat in that clauses after intend{intention the liniies shall/ 
should are used. 

We intendjOtir intention is that this Dill shall become 'aw by the 
end of the year. 

We intendedjOitr intention was that the Bill should become taw 
by the end of the year. 

5.46 The construction going to + infinitive is very commonly used to 
indicate intention. (For other uses of this construction sec 5.22-23.) 

lie's going to visit India. 

We're not going to have this free cut down. 

Tins tree is not going to be cut down, (ie We don't intend to cut 

this tree down or We don't intend to allow anyone to cut this 

tree down.) 

We're going to grow more vegetables this year. 
Are you going to take the examination ? 

Note that the use of wasfwere indicates a past intention or plan 
that was not carried out. 

/ was going to call on you yesterday evening, but it rained (so I 
did not call on you). 

Note that when going to is used, the idea of intention is more 
prominent than the idea of futurity. Note also that when there arc 
external circumstances that may influence a person's plans, con- 
structions with willlshall arc preferable. Compare: 

Tom's father is going to buy him a bicycle. 

This is a simple statement of intention. 

// Tom passes the examination, his father is going to buy him a 
bicycle. 

Here, too, there is an intention, though the fulfilment of ihc intention 
depends upon Tom's passing the examination. Hut Tom's father has 
the intention. 

// Tom asks his father to buy him a bicycle, his father will 



In this sentence going to is not acceptable. Tom's father is unlikely 
to have the intention of buying the bicycle because he has not yet 
been asked to do so. 

In some cases, however, the idea of intention is not very obvious 
and the conlruction going to is used in a sense not much different 
from that with will/shall. 

Now, children, I'm going to tell you a story. 
This means tittle more than '1 am about to tell you a story'. 
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Plans and Arrangements 

5.46 Plans (closely linked to intentions, as in 5.44 -45) and arrangements 
may be stated or asked about by the use of ihe verbs plan and arrange 
and the nouns plan and arrangement. 

I've phmnedlarranged to go to Glasgow next week. 

She has made plans/arrangements to spend her holiday in Wales. 

We've made plansjarranged to get married In May. 

5.47 A simpler way of indicating or asking about something arrange*!, 
planned, or decided upon is the use of the Present or Past Progressive 
lenses. 

I'm going to Glasgow next week. 
She's spending her holiday in Wales. 
We're getting married in May. 

The Past Progressive is used in reported speech. 

She said she was going to the theatre thai evening. 
He told me he was going to Glasgow. 

5.48 The Future Progressive is also used to show that ao event will 
occur as part of a plan or programme. In m;iny cases there is little 
or no difference between the Present Progressive and the Future 
Progressive. 

I'm seeing Bob this afternoon. 
I'll be seeing Bob this afternoon. 

In some cases the use of the Future Progressive shows not only 
that the future event or activiiy is pan of a programme but also that, 
for this reason, something else is possible or likely. In the examples 
below there are, in parentheses, suggestions of the kind of possibility 
or likelihood that might be present. 

WiillShall you be getting home late this evening* (If so. it may be 
necessary to keep supper back.) 

I'll be seeing Bob this evening. (Is there anything you'd like me 
to tell him?) 

We'll be having supper in about twenty minutes (so don't go out). 
He'll be coming to see us again soon (so we needn't trouble io 
send him the book he left here). 

The use of the Present Progressive shows that aii event has been 
decided upon. The use of the Future Progressive may look beyond 
the event to something made possible or likely by the event. 
The interrogative form of the Future Progressive is often no more 
than a polite form used to ask about future intentions. Compare: 

Are you staying in London long? (This is a simple inquiry 
about plans.) 

Are you going to stay in London long? (This puis more emphasis 
on intentions.) 

WiillShall you be going to the party? iThis asks, in a more 
polite way, about plans.) 
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5.49 Plans, arrangement, and agreements are also indicated by the use 
of the Simple Present Tense. There is usually an adverbial to show" 
Tutu re lime. 

/ leave for Berlin on Saturday. 

The plane lakes off at six tomorrow morning. 

fs it this evening that we have dinner with Fred and Sue ? 

When do the school holidays begin? 

When does your father get back from his visit to Rome? 

Z HO Plans, arrangements, and agreements are also indicated by the 
use of the finites of be + ^infinitive. 

We are to be married in May. 

Jim and Mary are to meet us at the station. 

Vie new building is to be ten storeys high. 

The use of a perfect infinitive indicates an arrangement that was 
made but not carried out. 

We were to have been married in May but had to postpone lite 

wedding until June. 
This pattern is also used to indicate obligation, an arrangement 
that is the result of a command or request made by a third person. See 
1.68. Table 35. It should be used to indicate a voluntary arrangement 
only when there is no ambiguity. 

lie's leaving at eight o'clock this evening. 
He's to leave at eight o'clock this evening. 

The second sentence suggests an arrangement made as the result 
of orders. 



Obligation and Necessity 

5.51 There are many ways of expressing the ideas of oblation and 
necessity. The verbs oblige and compel, the nouns obligation, com' 
pulsion, need, and necessity, and the adjectives obligatory, compulsory, 
needless, and (unnecessary are obvious ways of expressing tbese 
ideas. 

fit most countries the law obliges parents to send their children 
to school. 

Is attendance at school obligatory? 

If through carelessness, someone damages your bicycle he is 

under a legal obligation to pay the cost of repairs. 

He was compelled by illness to give tip his studies. 

A defeated enemy usually signs a treaty under compulsion. 

Military service is compulsory in many countries. 

There is no necessity} ft is not necessary for you to do that. 

Is there any need for haste ? 

The ideas of obligation and necessity are expressed more idiomati- 
cally by the use of the verbs must, ought to, should, have to, and 
be to. Absence of necessity is expressed by don't have to, haven't got to 
and needn't. 
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5.52 Must is a defective verb. It can be used to express an immediate 
or future obligation. In reported speech must is used for past time. 
Except in reported speech a past obligation is not normally ex- 
pressed by must. (See have to 5.54) 

You must do as you are told. 

He said they must do as they were told. 

Soldiers must obey orders without question. 

As he had broken my watch he agreed that he must pay the cost of 

the repairs. 

On the other side of the wood there was a field that he must (= 
had to) cross. 

Candidates must (= are required io) answer at least five out of 
the ten questions. 

For must not, sec 5-6. 



5,53 Absence of obligation or necessity may be expressed by needn't, 
need hardly (scarcely and by constructions with the noun need or the 
adjective needless. 

'Must you go so soon ?'—'No, 1 needn't go yet * 

He didn't need to be reminded about it. (It wasn't necessary to 

remind him about it.) 

/ need hardly tell you ... (It is hardly necessary for me to tell 
you . , .) 

You needn't have hurried. (There was no need, no necessity, for 
you to hurry— although, in fact, you did hurry.) 
/ didn't need to hurry. (It was not necessary for nie to hurry- • 
and in fact, I did not hurry.) 

Need we tell him about it? (Is there any need for us to tell him? 
Are we obliged to tell him? Ts it necessary for us to tell him?) 
There's no need for you to hurry. 

Needless to say, we shall refund any expenses you may incur. 

For the difference between anomalous need and non-anomalous 
need, sec 1 .28. 



5.54 Have to is regularly used to express obligation and necessity. 
In the present lensc, affirmative and interrogative, it means the same 
as must. For absence of obligation do not have to is used but need not 
is more usual. 

The construction with have to is very common for past and future 
lime (because must is defective). In colloquial style have got to 
is used for have to. Hadgot to is occasionally used for had to. 
For the use of auxiliary do, interrogative and negative, sec 1.23. 

At what lime have you (got) lo be there ? (At what lime must you 
be there? At what lime is it necessary for you lo be there?) 
She had to be in the office by nine o'clock. (She was required lo be 
there, it was necessary for her lo be ihere, by nine o'clock.) 
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We shall have to hurry, (tt will bo necessary for ut 10 hurry.) 
We had to hurry. (It was necessary for us. wc were obliged or 
compelled, co hurry.) 

We've got to be there (We must be there) by ten o'clock. 
Have we {got) to (Must we) answer alt the questions? 
These shoes will tiave to be repaired. (It will be necessary 10 
have them repaired.) 

6.56 Absence of obligation is expressed by don't have to or haven't gat to 
See 1 .23 and 1.78. 

He's so rick that he doesn't have to work (is not obliged to work, 
need not work). 

You don't have toga to school seven days a week, do you? 
Tomorrow's a holiday, so I shan't have to get up early. 
We haven't got to (arc not required to) answer all the questions 
in the examination paper, have we? 

6.58 The finites of be with a to- infinitive are also used to indicate an 
obligation. 

We are to be there at nine o'clock. 

For this construction see Commands and Requests (5.7). 

6.67 Ought is used to express desirability, mora) obligation and duties. 
Ought is a defective verb. It can indicate present or future time. 
It is used of past time in reported speech. 

You ought to start at once (if you want to catch your irain). 
You ought to leave early tomorrow morning. 
He ought to be ashamed of his ignorance. 
Ought I logo?— Yes, I think you ought {to}. 
I told him he ought to do it, so he did (tV). 

6.58 Should is used io a similar way. Should is often used when giving or 
asking for advice. It is not so strong as ought and often indicates 
a recommendation rather than un obligation. 

You shouldn't laugh at his mistakes. 

How much should I contribute towards the relief fund? 

Do you think he should apologise (that he ought to apologize)? 

You shouldn't give the baby scissors to play with. 

5.59 Ought to have and should have with a past participle arc used to 
indicate a past obligation Hun was not fuililled or carried out. 

You ought to Itave helped him (but you did not). 
He ought to have been more careful. (Me was not careful enough.) 
You should have used the money for paying your debts instead of 
for a new motor-cycle. 

I think you should lutue told her you were sorry. 

You should have put part of your salary in the bank each month. 
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Ought not to have and sliould iwt liave are used to indicate dis- 
approval of something that was done in the past. 

You oughtn't totshoutdn'l have laughed at his mistakes. 

She oughtn't toj shouldn't have given the baby scissors to play >,:th. 

6.60 The to-infinitive after a conjunctive may indicate or ask jl ...,.t 
desirability, obligation or duty. See 1.79 (VPS, Table 44) and 1 m 
(VP20, Table 71). Sentences in VPS and VP20 are convertible i .to 
sentences in VPIO and VP2I, in which the modal auxiliaries n^tt, 
should, ought (or have to, be to) are used. 

We must find out what to do next. (VPS) 

We must find out what we ought tofhave to do next. (VPIO) 

Do you know how to do it? (VPB) 

Do you know how you ought tolshoutdfure to do it? (VPIO) 

Tell me how to do it. (VPS) 

Tell me how I ought tojshautdjmusl do it. (VPZ1) 

Ask your mother where to put it. (VPS) 

Ask your mother where you are to{shauld\ 'must put it. (VP2I) 

Determination and Resolve; Willingness 

6.61 The ideas of determination and resolve can be expressed by the us.*, 
of the verbs determine, decide, aud resolve, the corresponding nouni 
determination, decision, and resolve, and the phrase make up one'i 
mind. The verbs are used io VP7 and 9. 

/ determined\resoh>ed\made up my mind to learn German. 

He determinedjresolvedimade up his mind that nothing should 

prevent him from going. 

His determinationlresotve io give his childrenlthat his children 
shall have a good education Is most praiseworthy. 

5.62 The idea of willingness can be expressed by willing(ly). 

He's quite willing to come. 
Were they willing to help ? 
Did they da It willingly? 
Note also the phrase against one's will. 
She was married against her will. 

6.63 The ideas of determination and willingness are more often inilk*...ed 
by the use of the verbs will/would and ihall/shoulJ. (For their us., to 
indicate pure future, sec 2.3S.) 

Will is used in the first person to indicate willingness. When streised 
it indicates determination. 

I wlllfl'll lendyau the book if you need It. 

I 'will be o"beyedi," I am determined to be obeyed, I insist on 

being obeyed). 

/ 'will (am determined to) do as I 'like. 
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Tn the negalive, iiorr'f or the negative ail verb never is stressed !o 
indicate determination. 

/ will 'never (am determined never to) 'speak to that man 
a"galn. 

I won't (am determined not to) have any "backduit from youl 

The interrogative will II we (for willingness) is used only as an echo 
or repetition of a question put to the speaker. 

A: 'Wilt you lend me your 'pen?-~U: 'Will 1 lend you my t pen i 
Of % course I wilt: 

5.64 In the second and third persons will and would in (lie affirmative and 
negative may indicate obstinate determination, the will or would 
always being stressed. 

// you "will eat so much ,pastry, \ you 'can't complain if you get 
fat. 

lie 'wilt (obstinately continues lo)ga out without an ^overcoat \ 
though it's * free zing out there. 

You ' would" t go (insisted on going), | in "spite of my warning that 
it was unwise. 

5.65 Will and would, used in the second and third persons, interrogative, 
ask about willingness. 

A: 'Will you sing at the concert tomorrow?' — D: ' Yes, I will.' 

(Cf are you singing and are you going to sing for plans and inten- 
tions. See 5 45.) 

A: 'Do you think Miss X willjwould sing at the concert to- 
morrow evening?' — D; ' Yes, i think she wiilf would," 

5.66 When shall and shan't are used in the second and third persons, they 
may indicate the speaker's determination concerning the pcrson(s) 
spoken about. The shall or shan't is always stressed. 

You "shall marry himt (I insist on your marrying him.) 

They "shall do what I tell them to do. (I am determined to make 

thero do it.) 

(Crihe use of you shall and you shan't to indicate a promise or a 
threat. See 6.68-) 

.Shall and should occur in dependent clauses after verbs and phrases 
indicating determination or willingness. They are used in all persons. 

The offtcergave orders that they should be well looked after. 

He is determined that you shall obey him. 

Is your father willing that you should go abroad ? 

The far + noun/pronoun + to-infinitive construction is often 
preferable. 

He gave orders for them to be well looked after. 
Is your father willing for you to go abroad? 
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Promises; Threats; Refusals 

5.67 Promises and threats can be expressed by the use or (he verbs 
promise and threaten, and the nouns promise and threat. They can 
also be expressed by (he use of the verbs shall and will. 

Promise is used with a to- infinitive (VPT), with two objects (VP! " 
and 13), and with fAar-clausej (VP9 and 11). The indirect object . 
often dropped, 

He promised {me) to come early. 

Please promise not to tell anyone. 

Didn't you promise the book to your brother? 

Mr Green has promised his son a new bicycle if he passes the 

examination. 

Vie foreman has promised that the work shatllwill be done before 
Saturday. 

They promised that the work shouldjwoutd be done before 
Saturday. 

Note, in the last two examples, the use of shall and should in the 
(Aaf-dause. 

The noun promise is also used with a /o-infinilive or a that-chme. 
He broke his promise to help me. 

I hope they will keep their promise that the work shall/ will be 
done by the end of next week. 

They didn't keep their promise that the work should! would be 
finished before the end of the week. 

The verb threaten is used with a /p-infmitive and in the pattern 
threaten somebody with something. 

Tl\ey threatened to punish him. 

They threatened him with death if he did not tell them what he 
knew. 



6.68 In the first person will is used to express a promise or threat. 
Pit be there to help. 



In the second and third persons shall and should are used to express 
promises and threats. 

You shall have the money back next week. 

Ask and it shall be given you. (Bible, AY) 

A: '/ want this luggage taken to my room.' — B: 'It shall be 

taken up at once, sir.' 

If he passes the examination he shall have a new bicycle. 

Tom was told that if he behaved badly he should go to bed without 

any supper. 
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6.69 Refusals can be indicated by the use of the verb refuse. This verb can 
be used with a direct object (VP6A), will, a fo-iflfioilive (VP7\Tr 
with two objects (VP 1 2). * '■ or 

They refused our offer. (VP6A) 

The invitation was refused. (VP6A) 

He refused to help me. (VP7) 

/ asked him to come but he refused. (VP 7) 

{WW" h " ° C hC BiVCS h " CVer y" lin e !he «ts for). 



B.70 A more colloquial way of indicating refusal is the use or will im 
(won't) and would not (wouldn't). 

I won't (I refuse to) do It. 

They won't (They refuse to) accept your offer 

Why won't she (Why does she refuse to) agree? 

lie wouldn't (tie refused to) answer any Questions. 

The engine wouldn't start. 

Hie wound wouldn't heal. 



Wishas; Hopes; Preferences 

6.71 fa some languages there is an optative mood, j c a set of verbal 
forms to indicate wishes. There is no optative mood in English. 
In a few cases, chiefly fixed phrases or minor patterns wishes arc 
expressed by the uso of the subjunctive. 

God sane the Queenl 
Long live the Queen! 
God bless you/ 
Convention be damned I 

The subjunctive equivalent with may is commoner. 

May God bless yout 
May you have a hug and happy life! 
Long may you live to enjoy ill 
Much good may it do yout 



6.72 May and might are used in Mo(-clauses after such verbs as hope and 
trust, In less formal style may and might are not much used. 

/ trust that this arrangement may {less formal: will) meet with 
your approval. 

He trusted that the arrangement might (less formal: would) 
meet with our approval, 

I hope he may succeed, (less formal: succeeds or will succeed) 
i hoped l,e might succeed, (less formal: would succeed) 
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In ordinary colloquial style the imperative is often used to express 
a wish. 

Well, have a good timet 
Enjoy yourselves! 

(The use of may, as in; May you have a goad time* May you enjoy 
yourselves is less usual.) 



S.73 The verb wish (or exclamatory if only) can be used with a thai- 
clause (VP9). The conjunction that is almost always omitted. That 
is always omitted after if only. If the whU refers to present or 
future lime, Ihc Past Tense is used in the clause. For a wish that 
was not or could not be realized in the past, the fast Perfect Tense is 
used in the clause. 

/ wish I knew how to do it. (I'm sorry I don't know.) 
/ wish I had known how to do it. (I didn't know.) 
/ wish I hadn't gone. (I'm sorry I did go.) 
/ wish I didn't have logo. (I'm sorry I have to go.) 
I wish I could help you. 

He wishes his wife wouldn' t spend so much lime gossiping with the 

neighbours. 

t wish I were rich. 

If only the rain would stop! / wish the rain would stop! 
If only I knew! If only I had known/ 

For the use of wish with would in the t/ior-clausc. sec 5.8. 



6.74 Wish is used with an Indirect Object and a Direct Object. See l.BS 
(VPI2A, Table 48). 

He wished me a pleasant journey. 

They wished her success in her new career. 

He wished me good night. 

I wish you alia merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 



6.75 Wish is aiso used with a /o-infinitive. See 1.77 (VP7A, Table 42) 
and 1.104 (VP17B, Table 63). la these patterns want is commoner. 

Where do you wish/want me to go? 
What do they wish! want me to do ? 

Note the use of want or wish in //-clauses (will being impossible ill 
such clauses) to indicate a desire. 

If you want to smoke, you must go into a smoking compartment. 

(The use of will in an //-clause is a request, or indicates willingness or 
insistence: // you will help me, we can soon finish the work. Sec 
5.112-3.) 
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6.78 iV(sh is also used with (he preposition for. See 1.58 (VP3A, Table 26). 
The phrase wish for means 'feel or express a desire for', usually a 
desire for something that is considered unattainable or unlikely 
to be attained. If, therefore, you go into a shop, you would not say, 
T wish for a fountain pen'. You would say 'I want a fountain pen'! 
Wish for is used more often in situations where the object of the wish 
or desire is something that can come, or is likely to come, only 
through chance or unexpectedly. 

' What do you wish fart' said the genie to Aladdin. 

The weather was ait that one could wish for/all that cotdd be 

wished for. 

She had everything that a woman could wish for. 



5,77 Shall tjwe is often used to introduce a question about a person's 
wishes. It may be an ofTer of service. Alternatives, used in those 
parts of the English-speaking world where shall is going out of use, 
are 'Do you want me/us to' and 'Would you like me/us to*. 

Shall I thread the needle for you? 

Shall I open the window? 

Shall we carry the box into the house for you? 

Shall with a noun or a third person pronoun asks about the wishes of 
the person to whom the question is put. 

Shall he carry your suitcases upstairs ? (Do you want, would you 
like, him to do this 7) 
.S7j<j// the messenger wail? 

The hotel manager asked me whether the taxi should wait 
(whether I wanted (he taxi to wait). 



5,78 Instead of shall Ijwefhe, etc the construction be + fo-infinilive 
may be used. This, however, asks for orders rather 
wishes. See T.68 (VP4F, Table 35) and 6.7. 

Is the messenger to wait? 

Vie manager asked me whether the taxi was to wait. 
What am I to do next? 



5.79 / should! would like, often contracted to I'd like, is used to express 
a wish. 

I'd like to be there. (I wish I were there.) 

I'd like to have been there or I'd have liked to be there. (I wish I 

hnu been there.) 

Would you like asks about a person's wishes. 

At what time would you like breakfast? 
Would you tike me to order a taxi? 
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6.80 The verb hope is used with a //wf-clause (VP9), with a to- infinitive 
(VP7), and with for (VP3). That is usually omitted. 

/ hope (that) he has arrived safely. 

I'm hoping to hear that he has arrived safely. 

I'm hoping for news of his safe arrival. 

Note the possible use of the Present Tense instead of the Future 
Tense in the clause. 

I hope he wilt arrivefhe arrives safely. 

The time wilt come, J hope, when you havejyou'll have mare 
leisure. 

We hope to see you in May. 
We shall hope to see you in May. 

The use of the Future Tense in (he last example does not indicate 
much difference in meaning. The example might be recomposed: 

We hope (that) we shall see you in May. 

The use of the Past Perfect Tense indicates a past hope that was 
not realized. 

We had hoped that she would soon be well again. 



5.81 Preference can be indicated by the use of the verb prefer and the 
noun preference. Prefer is used in several patterns. 

/ prefer my meat well done. (VP22) 

Would you prefer to start early? (VP7) 

/ should prefer you to start early. (VP 1 7) 

fie preferred that nothing should be said about his generous gifts. 

(VP9) 

I prefer walking to cycling. (VP 1 4) 

Note the use at rather than in the next example. Rather is obligatory 
after prefer. 

I should prefer to start early rather than have to travel in crowded 
trains. 

The phrase would rather is also used to indicate preference. It '<> 
used with a bare infinitive. 

/ would rather stay at home (than go for a walk). 

When used with a /Aa/-clause. the Past Tense is used in the clause. 
The that is usually omitted. 

/ would rather (that) you stayed at home. 

He would rather(that) people didn't know about his generous gifts. 
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Purpose and Result 

5.82 There arc several constructions 10 express purpose. As puipose 
is so closely connected with result, both purpose and result arc 
treated in (tie following sections. See also the article on intention 
(S.44-46). 

In answer to a question asking 'Why?', a ro-infinitive is ofien used. 
In order to is rather more formal and more emphatic than to alone 
When the idea of result is also present the infinitive is often preceded 
by so as to. 

I've come here to have a talk with you. 
Did you do that to annoy me? 

He has gone io England (in order) to perfect his English. 

I shall go on working late today so as to be free tomorrow. 

(purpose and result) 

He stood up so as to see better. 

The car Ls waiting to lake you to the station. 

Children go to school to learn things. 

He works hard in order/so as to give his family a holiday by the sea 
every year. 



S.83 The w-infinitive may modify a noun or a noun substitute such as 
something, anything, somebody. (See 3.S0) 

She bought a brown coat and skirt and a pair of brown shoes to 
match (i e shoes that were brown so that they would match the 
coat and skirt). 

Take this book to read during the journey (i e in order to have a 

book that you may read). 

Give me something to eat. 

She wanted someone to take care of 

When the infinitive phrase modifies the whole sentence, it often has 
from position. 

In order to appreciate poetry, you should read it aloud. 
To get the best results, follow the directions carefully. 

6.64 Instead of an infinitive phrase it is possible to have a dependent 
clause. 

Children go to school to learn things. 

Children go to school In order that they may learn things. 

In the second sentence the pronoun they (subject of the dependent 
clause) stands for children (subject of the maiu clause). In such cases 
the infinitive construction is usually preferred. 
Clauses of purpose are introduced by In order that, so that, and 
(more formal and li'erary) that alone. So that (like so as to) often 
combines the ideas of purpose and result. Several modal verbs are 
used in such clauses. 
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May, might, should ate often used. In colloquial style can and could 
are also used. 

/ stepped aside so that she might{could g,t in. 

Let the dog loose so that it can j may haw a run. 

We shall grow a hedge round the garden so that the neighbours 

may not jean' I overlook us. 

We put up a fence so that the neighbours might j should not 
overtook us. 

Tie him up so that he can't escape. 

Thirty copies of the book were bought so that each boy in the 
class should have one. 

We hid it carefully so that no one should see it. 
I did that in order that everyone should be satisfied. 

When, in more formal or literary style, thai is used alone, may 
and might are preferred to can and could. 

They died that we might live. (They fought and died so that we 
might live in safety.) 



5.B5 In order that . . . not and so that . . . not, when used to indicate a 
fear or possibility, are sometimes replaced by for fear {that), in case, 
or (rare except in literary style) test. 

We dared not move for fear the enemy might(shouid see us. 
We hid behind some bushes for fear that/in case passers-by 
should see us. 



5. BB Purpose is also expressed by the use of for and a noun or gerund. 

Note the question form 'What . . . for?' 

What do you use that tool for? 

We use a hammer for knocking in nails. 

This tool is used for tightening bolts. 

Purpose is also indicated by the construction/or + noun/pronoun + 
/o-iofiniiive. 

/ stood aside for her to enter (so that she might enter). 

He brought some papers for me to sign (in order that I should sign 

them). 

The announcement was put up on the notice-board for everyone 
to see (so that everyone might/should/uouia sec it). 

6. B7 The patterns so + adjective/adverb + at + /o-infinitive; too + 

adjective/adverb (+ for + noun/pronoun) + ftMuiinitive; and ad- 
jective/adverb + enough + /o-infinilive are used to indicaio conse- 
quence or result. 

You're not so foolish as/not foolish enough to believe alt you 

read in the newspapers, I hope. 
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Do you know him well enough to be able to borrow money from 
him? 

We were so fortunate asfwere fortunate enough to be in Paris on 
Bastille Day. 

I hope he won't be so weak as (o yield. 

She's too young to understand. 

He ran too quickly for me to catch him. 

5.88 Instead of the infinitive constructions illustrated in the last section 
clauses of result may be used. They are used when the subject of the 
clause or result is different from that of the main clause. The clause of 
result may be introduced by that, following so or such + an adjective, 
adverb, or noun. An adjective or adverb is preceded by so, a noun by 
stick. 

He was so quick that I couldn't catch him. 

He ran so auickly that I couldn't catch him. 

He was such a good runner that I couldn't catch him. 

The construction may also be: main clause + so + fAdf-clause. In 
this case, that is sometimes omitted. 

He worries about his financial position all day, so (that) he can't 
sleep at night. (Cf lie worries so much about his financial position 
that he can't steep at night.) 

The burglar wore gloves, so (that) there were no finger-prints to be 
found. 

The clause sometimes has front position in colloquial style. 

It was so hot {that) I couldn't sleep. 
I couldn't sleep, it was so hot. 

Cause; Reason; Result 

5.89 A statement about cause or reason may be made in an independent 
sentence. 

I'm not going out tonight, I'm tired. 

She knew she had said something foolish. They all laughed. 

It is more usual to place the cause or reason in a subordinate clause. 
Adverbial clauses of cause may be introduced by the conjunctions 
because, as, since, considering that, seeing that, now that, and (in 
literary or formal style) in that, inasmuch as. 
When because is used, the emphasis is on the reason and the sub- 
ordinate clause usually comes last. 

He succeeded because he worked hard. 

When a subordinate clause is placed early in the sentence for pro- 
minence after it is, it was, etc, because is always used (never as or 
since). 
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// is because he has behaved so badly that he must be punished. 
Cf As he luss behaved badly, he must be punisltcd. 

When the conjunction is as. since, seeing tliat, etc, the subordinate 
clause usually comes first. There is less emphasis on the cause and 
more emphasis on the result (stated in the main clause). Since calls 
more attention to the cause than as. 

As he is working hard, he is likely to succeed. 

Since I haven't much money, I can't buy it. 

Since you insist, I will reconsider the matter. 

As I've never met the man, I can't tell you what he looks tike. 

Seeing thai it's raining, you had belter stay indoors. 

Now that we're here, we may as well see the sights. 

The co-ordinating conjunction for is also used (in written English but 
rarely in spoken English) to join a statement of result to a statement 
of cause. 

He stood his ground firmly, for he was a brave man. 

5.90 The conjunction that may also introduce adverbial clauses of cause. 
Such clauses usually follow a main clause that is cither a negativ. 
exclamation or a rhetorical question. The clause gives the reason foi 
what is expressed in the exclamation or question, 

I'm not a cow that you should expect me to eat grass! 
Am I a cow that you should offer me grass ? 

The conjunction that is used to introduce adverbial clauses of c.use 
after adjectives (and past participles) that express emotion. See 
3.79 (AP3). The that is usually dropped in colloquial style. 

I'm glad [that) I came. 

He's sorry (that) he can't come. 

Aren't you thankful {that) your life has been spared? 

We're delighted {that) you can come. 

They're disappointed (that) you couldn't pay them a visit. 

The use of an adverbial 'far-clause after a finite of an intransitive 
verb expressing an emotion is literary, not colloquial, 

/ rejoice that they have become friends again. 

(Cf, spoken English, I'm glad they've become friends again.) 



5.91 Adverbial clauses of cause may sometimes be replaced, usually ir* 
written English, seldom in spoken English, by a participial con- 
struction. 



As he was poor, he could not afford to buy books. 
Being poor, he could not afford to buy books. 
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Mr Green was unable to come because he had been asked to 
lecture in Leeds. 

Mr Green, Itaving been asked to lecture in Leeds, was unable to 
come, (or) Having been asked la lecture in Leeds, Mr Green was 
unable to come. 

As the rain had ruined her hat, she had to buy a new one. 
The rain having ruined her hat, she had to buy a new one. 

As there was nothing to do, we went home. 
There being nothing to da, we went home. 



When (he participle 




As this book is written in simple English, it is SUAIOble for be- 
ginners. 

This book, Ibrinj) written in simple English, is suitable for 
beginners. 

As she was tired out after her long walk, she went to bed early. 
Tired out after her long walk, she went to bed early, 

, Adverbial clauses of cause may in some cases be replaced by a pre- 
posiiion or prepositional phrase and a gerund. 

77te boy was scolded because he was late. 
Ttte child was scalded for being late. 

The criminal dared not go out because he was afraid of being 
recognized by the police. 

Tlie criminal dared not go out for fear of being recognized by the 
police. 



6.S2 Aa infinitive construction may also indicate cause. 

What a fool 1 was to have expected him to help met (I was foolish 
because I expected him to help me.) 

We were glad to heme you with us. (We were glad because we 
had you with us. See 3.72 (APIB). 

When the infinitive has a subject different from that of the main 
Clause, the infinitive is introduced by for + subject. 

The neighbours must have annoyed you very much for you to 
speak in that way about them. (As you speak in that way about 
the neighbours, they must have annoyed you very much.) 



5.S3 Cause and reason may, of course, be indicated by the use of the two 
nouns cause and reason. 



i Eipraaasil 

The cause of the accident is still not known. 

Reason is used with the preposition for. (But note the phrase by 
reason of.) 

The reason for his absence was tiUttlt, 

He was absent because he was ill. 

He was absent by reason ofjbecause of his illness. 

Reason is used with the relative adverb why, often omitted. 

The reason (why) he was absent was that he was ill. 

There is a strong link between why and because, and this explains 
the frequent use of because in place of tlxat. 

Tlie reason for my behaving in this wayt Why I behaved in this 
way is that{because I wanted to save money. 



Comparisons and Contrasts 

5.94 When we compare two objects, persons, qualities, degrees, etc, 
that are in some respects equal, we may use the Comparison of 
Equality. This is formed by the use of the adverb as before, and the 
conjunction as after, the adjective or adverb. 

Your house is as large as mine. 
Does John work as hard as Henry? 

When the comparison is negative, the adverb as is often replaced 
by so. As, however, is often used, cjqiccially when it comes im- 
mediately after a verb to which a contracted not (n't) is joined (as in 
isn't, wasn't). If an adverb such as quite occurs between not and ihc 
adjective or adverb, so is more frequent. 

Your house is not quite to large as mine. 
Your house isn't as/so large as mine. 
John doesn't work aslso hard as Henry. 
This box isn't as targets not quite so large as that. 



5.95 When we compare two objects, persons, qualities, degrees, etc. 
that are in some respects unequal, we may use the comparative 
degree of the adjective or adverb with than. (Exceptions arc adjec- 
tives taken from Latin: inferior, superior, junior, senior, prior. These 
take to.) 

Your house is larger than mine. 
My house is snmller than yours. 
John works harder than Harry. 

His new book is more interesting than his earlier books. 

The Comparison of Inferiority, formed by the use of less . . . than 
is also used. 

The new edition is (ess expensive than the old edition. 
His new novel is less interesting than his earlier ones. 
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Oflcn, however, it is preferable to use I he Negaiivc Comparison 
or Equality, thus: 

Ttte new edition is not so expensive as ike oid edition. 
His new novel ij not so interesting as his earlier ones. 

Tli is is particularly the case with short adjectives and adverbs, 

Tom's not so tall as his brother. This is preferable to: 
Tom's less tall than his brother. 

Mr Green's not so old as he looks. This is preferable to: 
Mr Green's less old than he looks. 



6.98 The (mile verb in a subordinate clause of comparison is often 
dropped. Thus, in the examples below, the finitcs in parentheses may 
be dropped. 

Your house is as large as mine (is). 
John doesn't work so hard as Henry (does). 

Note the possible omissions in the examples below: 

/ like him more than she (does). 
I like him more than (I tike) her. 

In the firsl sentence of Ihis pair, the pronouns / and she are 
contrasted. In the second, the pronouns him and her are contrasted. 



Jane likes me more than she tikes Harry. 

Jane likes me more than Anne does (or than Anne likes me). 

In the first of this pair, me and Harry are contrasted. la the second, 
Jane and Anne arc contrasted. Id speech ihe words to be contrasted 
are given prominence by means of tone or stress or a combination 
of tone and stress. In writing (here may be ambiguity: 

Tom likes me better than Harry. 

This should be (in wriling) either 

Tom likes me better than he (ikes Harry. 
or Tom tikes me better than Harry does. 

In colloquial style speakers do not always trouble to choose the 
correct pronoun when Ihere is no risk of ambiguity. 

Is she as tall as me? 

Grammatically, as I (am) is required. Here the fault no-: serious. 
Cf the use of 'Si's me,' "Thai 's hi mfher', correct enough in colloquial 
style* 
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6.97 In some adverbial clauses of comparison both subject and verb may 

DC fJrOOOCU 

My uncle is belter today than (he was) when I wrote to you last 
week. 

He is more shy than (he is) unsocial. 

Some people think much more about their rights than (they do) 
about their duties. 

Nole, in the next example, Ihe shifting of the subject to the end of 
the clause, for emphasis. 

Nobody did more for education in this country than (did) the late 

Mr Green. 

6.98 Note the use of should in clauses of comparison introduced by than 
that. 

There is nothing I want more than that you should be happy and 
contented. 

t am ready to do the work myself rather than that you should 
have to do it. 

it is more important that the explanation should be clear than 
that it should cover every possible exception. 

6.99 Comparison and contrast are also expressed by ihe use of the . . . 
the . , . with comparatives. This construction indicates a parallel 
increase or decrease. 

The more learned a man is, ihe marc modest he usually is. 
The longer we stayed there, the more we liked the place. 
The longer he stayed there, the less he liked the people. 
The sooner you start, the sooner you'll finish. 
The more he read, the less he understood. 

5.100 An infinitive phrase may lake the place of a clause. 

They say that nothing pays better than to be honest (that 
nothing pays so well as/better than honesty does). 
He knew better than to mention the subject to htr. 



Concession 

5.101 A simple way of expressing concession is by ihe use of (he conjunc- 
tions although and though. 

Although they're brothers, they never write to each other. 
Although he has a car, he often uses buses and trains. 
Though he's so rich, he has made his money honestly. 
Though the restaurant was crowded, we managed to find a table. 
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Though may have its place at the end of the s 
the main clause if the sentence were cob 
: as 'nevertheless' or *all the same'. 



i would be 
about the 



He's very rich. He's made his money quite honestly, though. 
He didn't tell me where he had been, but I knew it, though 
(Although he didn't tell mc, I knew where he had been.) 



6.1 02 In place of a construction with although, a construction with may is 
possible. The use of may gives a shift of emphasis, illustrated in the 
pairs of sentences below. 

Although Den is only ten, he plays the guitar beautifully. 
(Attention is directed chietty to the second half of the sentence.) 
Ben nuiy only be ten, but he plays the guitar beautifully. 
(Here the speaker puts more emphasis on the concession in 
the first part of the sentence and then draws attention to ihc 
fact that, in spite of what lias been conceded. Den plays "ie 
guitar well.) 

Although James has lived for five years in France, he does not 
speak French well. 

Jantes may have lived for five years in France, but he does not 
speak French well. 

Although Mrs Harris is blind, she runs her own cake-shop. 
Mrs Harris may be blind, but she runs her own cake-shop. 

In these examples may is used to introduce a concession ('I concede 
that . . /, *I grant that . . ."). This use of may must be distinguished 
from the use of may to suggest a possibility (see 6-28): 

He may be (■= is perhaps) in the garden. 



5.103 Compounds in -ever are also used to introduce concessive clauses. 
The verb in the clause is sometimes, but not always, used with may. 
la clauses introduced by compounds in -ever, the idea of possibility 
is also Drcscnt 

answer. S Of fi 

However often I tried (=> although I often tried), / could not 
find the answer. 

Whatever faults he may have (= although he perhaps has some 
faults), meanness is not one of them. 

Whatever faults he may liave liad (- although he perhaps had 
some faults), meatmess was not one of litem. 
However often you ring (=• although/even if ypu ring the bell 
again and again), no one wilt answer. 
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However much Tom may admire her (« although he perhaps 
admires her very much), he is unlikely to ask her to be his wife. 
Whatever we may think of the wisdom of his plans (*» although 
we may have our doubts about their wisdom), no one can deny 
that they are bold ana imaginative. 

Whatever happens/may happen (=• although there may be failure, 
disappointment, etc), you will always be glad that you tried to 
do your best. 

The use of compounds in -ever may be compared with the examples 
below. The construction is used especially with will, would, may, and 
might, 

Come what may (=• whatever may come, or happen), we must 
remain cheerful. 

Try as you will (=» however hard you may try), you won t 
manage ii. 

Say what you *///(=» whatever you may say), / shall trust to my 
own judgement. 

6.104 The word matter is used in a construction that indicates concession. 
Hoih the noun and the verb arc used. 

No matter what I did, no one paid any attention. (Cf What- 
ever I did, although I did various things . . .) 
No matter how hard i tried, 1 couldn't manage it. (Cf Although I 
tried hard. . .) 

It doesn't matter how hard you try . . . (Cf Although you 
may try very hard . . .) 

6.106 In another type of concessive clause with as, an adjective or adverb 

is given front position for emphasis. 

Rich as he ts. loon' I envy him. (Cf I don't envy him. although 
be is rich. However rich be may be, I don't envy turn. No 
matter bow rich he is, I don't envy bun.) 
Much as I admire Shakespeare's comedies (= although I 
admire them, however much I may admire tbein), 1 cannot \ 
agree thai they are superior to the tragedies. 

Far alt (- in spite of all) is used to introduce a concession. 

For alt his wealth (— although he is wealthy), he is not happy. 
For all you say (— say what you will about bim; whatever you 
may say; no matter what you say), / stilt like him. 

6.106 Even if or i/raay replace although. When i/ is used the concessit is 
not so complete or is not so willingly made. The speaker gi.tnls 
something not as a fact but as a possibility. 

Even if he 'did say so, we can't be sure he was telling the (ruth 

Even if it takes me six months, I'm determined to finish the job. 

I couldn't be angry with her, even if I tried. 

if she % ls stupid, she's at any rate pleasant to look at. 
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Conditions and Suppositions 

5.107 English verbs have oo forms specially inflected for conditional 
tenses. In place of ioflected forms English uses either ihe tenses of 
the indicative mood or various auxiliary or modal verbs (e g would, 
should, could, might). The subjunctive mood is used in a few cases! 
See 5.111 below. 

There is a great variety of conditional sentences. The two main 
divisions are: A, those with clauses that contain a condition that 
may or may not be fulfilled; D, those with clauses in which a 
theoretical or hypothetical condition is put forward— these are 
clauses in which the condition is combined with improbability or 
unreality. 

A What can we do if it rains? 

Don't come unless I tet! you to (come). 
We shall go provided the weather is fine, 
if you are right, I am wrong. 

B He would come if he Itad time. 

You would have succeeded if you had tried harder, 
if you were a bird, you could fly. 

5.1 08 Conditional clauses may be introduced by if (even if, if only), as/so 
long as, suppose or supposing (that), on condition (that), provided 
(that), and, Tor a negative condition, unless (which means the same 
as, but is more emphatic than, if. . . not). To introduce a contin- 
gency or possibility against which a precaution is needed or advisable 
in case is used. 

If you have enough money, why don't you buy a bicycle? ' 

So long as you return the book by Saturday, I will lend it to 

you with pleasure. 

Suppose/Supposing your friends knew how you're behaving here, 
what would they think? 

He says he'll accept the post provided/on condition that the 
salary is satisfactory. 

You'd better take an umbrella with you in case it rains. 

Note that the subsidiary clause may cither precede or follow the 
main clause. 

// you have enough money, why don't you buy a bicycle? 
Why don't you buy a bicycle if you have enough money 7 

The conditional clause is more prominent or emphatic when it Is 
placed first. 

5.109 Conditional clauses of (he A type are sometimes called clauses of 
open condition or factual condition (contrasted with the theoretical 
condition in the clauses of Ihe D type). The speaker does not declare 
(hat (he condition will be realized or that it will not be realized. He 
leaves (he question open or unanswered. 
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The speaker here merely pu(s forward the possibility that it may 
rain, 

[n clauses of open condition any of the tenses of the indicative mood, 
except the future tense with willjshall, may be used. (For exceptional 
uses of will/would, see 5.112.) The various auxiliary verbs that are 
used in conditional clauses of the B type are not used in conditional 
clauses of the A type. (For exceptional uses of should see 8.114.) 
There are many possible combinations of tenses in the main clause 
and the subsidiary (or conditional) clause. 

(i) Present Tense in both main and subsidiary clauses: 

If he comes, what are we to do? 
What can MS do if he doesn't come? 

Provided the weather keeps tike this, the fanners have no need to 
worry about the crops. 

It doesn't matter where you put it so long as you make a note of 
where it is. 

(ii) Future Tense in the main clause and Present Tense in the sub- 
sidiary clause. Imperatives and future tense equivalents arc also used 
in the main clause. 

If it's ready he'll bring it tomorrow. 

What shall we do if it rains? 

What are you going to do if It rains? 

Come indoors at once if it rains. 

Don't come unless I tell you to come. 

I shall take an umbrella in case it rains. 

Supposing the enemy wins the war, what will happen to us? 

(Hi) Future Perfect Tense in the main clause and Present Tense in 
the subsidiary clause. 

If you don't hurry and gel there before five o'clock, he'll have left 

the office and gone home. 

(iv) Future Tense in (he main clause and Present Perfect Tense in the 
subsidiary clause. 

If he has finished his work by six o'clock we shall he able to take 
him with us. 

Unless he has done the work to my satisfaction, I shall not pay 
him for it. 

(v) Present Tense in the main clause and Present Perfect Tense in thr 
subsidiary clause. 

If you've been (ravelling all night, you probably need a rest. 
If you've finished your homework, you can/may go out and pl.y. 

(vi) Future Tense in (he main clause and Past Tense in the Mil* 
sidiary clause. 

If she promised to be here she'll certainly come. 

If he arrived only yesterday he II probably not leave before Sunday. 
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(vii) Present Tense in the main clause and Past Tense in the sub- 
sidiary clause. 

// he arrived only yesterday he's unlikely to leave today. 
If you spent the night on (he train you probably need a rest, 

(viii) Past Tense in the main clause and Past Tense in the sub- 
sidiary clause. 

// that was what he told you he was telling lies. 

(ix) Future Tease in the main clause and Past Perfect Tense in the 
subsidiary clause. 

If he hadn't come In when you arrived, he won't come in at alt this 
morning. 

(x) Present Tense in the main clause and Past Perfect Tense in the 
subsidiary clause. 

If he hadn't left any message when you called, he proluAly intends 
to be back before you leave. 



5.110 Conditional clauses of the D type are sometimes called clauses 
of rejected or hypothetical condition. The condition is one that is 
contrary to fad. or one that is impossible (e g if you were a bird), or 
one lhat is considered unlikely to be fulfilled or has not yet been 
fulfilled, or, for past time, one that was not fulfilled. 
The auxiliary verbs would, should, could, and might are used in this 
typo of conditional sentence. The subjunctive were (see 5.111) is 
sometimes used in the conditional clause. 

There are many possible combinations for (i) future time, (ii) present 
and ruture time combined, and (iii) past time. 

(i) If (he supposition refers to future time, the main clause contaia^ 
one of the verbs would, should, could, might, or ought. The conditional 
clause may contain either should or were to. 

If he were to} should hear of your marriage, he would be surprised. 

He wouldn't do it unless you were to specially ask him. 

If you should be passing my house, you might return the book you 

borrowed from me. (Polite request; see S.I 2.) 

If you were to start early tomorrow morning, you woutdjcouhlt 

might/ought to/should be at your destination by evening. 

(ii) If the supposition refers to present time, or to both present and 
future time, the main clause contains one of the verbs would, 
should, could, or might, and (he conditional clause contains a Past 
Tense. This is sometimes called (he imaginative use of the past tense 
Cf I wish I knew/ If only r knewl 

If I had the money I should pay you. 
If he heard of your marriage he would be surprised. 
He wouhbi't do it unless you specially asked him. 
Supposing I accepted this offer, what i 
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He wouldn't be in debt if he were not so extravagant. 

If you went to London you might see the Queen. 

If he took his doctor's advice he might soon be well again. 

I couldn't promise to be there (even if I wished to be preseni). 

You could do It if you tried. 

Supposing my father saw me with you, what might he think? 

(iii) If tho supposition refers to past time, the main clause contains 
one of the verbs would, should, could, or might with a perfect 
infinitive (or a simple infinitive if the reference is lo consequence in 
Iheprcsenl). The conditional clause contains a Past Perfect Tense. 

If he had heard of your nutrriage, he would have been surprised. 

I should never have got here in time (- I should not be here 

now) if you hadn't given me a lift in your car. 

If you'd been at the meeting I should have seen you. 

If you hadn't told me about it I shoutdjmight not know (=* 1 

should still be unaware of) the facts. 

You could have done it if you hud tried. 

If he'd taken his doctor's advice he might not have died (™ lie 
might still be alive). 



6.111 The subjunctive form were (with a singular subject) is usual in 
literary English in conditional clause*. It is used in spoken English 
in the phrase if I were you. Bui was is also used in (/-clauses in 
spoken English. 

When the condition is expressed without a conjunction by means of 
inversion of the subject and finite verb, were (not was) is used. This 
inversion is rare in spoken English. 

Were he to see you ( = if he were to see you, should he see you). 
he'd be surprised. 

Tho negative wasn't is often preferred to weren't as being more 
emphatic. 

// It wasn't that you have been ill, I should consider your work 
unsatisfactory. 

Had and should also occur in this inverted construction, often in 
literary style, and occasionally in spoken English. 

Had I known you were ill, I'd have called to see you. 
Should you need help, please let me know at once. 
Should you change your mind, please let me know. 

5.112 It was staled in 6.109 lhat the future lense wilh will is not used in 
conditional clauses. 

If he comes (*if he will come) next week, what shall we ask him 

to do? 
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When willh not an auxiliary for I he future tense but a verb indicating 
or asking about willingness, it may occur in an (/-clause. The past 
tense would can bo used. Compare: 

If you help me, we can finish by six. 

If you II help mefif you'll be so kind as to help me, we can finish 
by six. 

if you'd help melif you'd be so kind as to help me, we could 
finish by six. 



5.113 IVill and would are also used (always stressed) meaning 'insist'. 
(See S.64) In this case, too, they may occur in //--clauses. 

if you "will bet (if you insist on belting) on t horse-races t you 
'mustn't complain if you lose your ' money. 
If he 'would bet (if he insisted on betting) on horse-races in 'spite 
of your ^warnings, he deserved to lose his money. 



5.114 Should sometimes means 'ought to'. (See 5.58.) With this meaning 
it can be used in (/-clauses of the A type (i c open or Tactual condition) 

If your parents disapprove of the plan, you should (ought to) 
// you shouldn't (oughtn't to) do it, don't do it. 

5.1 15 Conditions are sometimes implied in a relative clause. Note (he 
lenses in these examples. 

A country that stopped working would quickly be bankrupt. (If a 
country stopped working, it would quickly be bankrupt.) 
Imagine being married to a man who snored! (Imagine being 
married to a man if he snored.) 



5.116 Instead of a sentence with a conditional clause, we sometimes have 
two co-ordinate clauses. Such sentences are usually proverbial. 

Spare the rod and spoil the child. (If a child is spared punishment, 
it will be spoilt.) 

See a pin and let It lie, you'll want a pin before yon die. (If you 
see a pin and do not pick it up, you will odc day find yourself 
in need of a pin.) 
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Noun Patterns, 3. 4-10 
Nouns, Countable and Uncount- 
able, 3. 12; 3. 62-68 
Number, 3. 16-17 

Object Complement, 1. 116 
Obligation and Necessity, 5. 51-60 
Ordinal Numbers. 3. 62-63 

Participles, I. I; I. 56 (T25)*, 109 
(T67); 1. 110 (T6B); 1. Mi 
(J69); 1. U2CnO);3.84 

Participial Adjectives. 3. 84 



Passive Voice, I. 75; 1. 103 
(T62.0); I. 104 (T63. n); 1. 105 
(T64, n); I. 106 (T65, n ); I 
I09CT67. n); 1. 116 (T74, n) 

Past Tenses (Progressive and Per- 
fect), see Tense 

Past Time, 2. 17-21 

Perception, Verbs of, l.52(T3|)- 
1. 105 (T64); I. 109 (T67); £ 
61-65 

Perfect Tenses, see Tense 
Permission, 5. 14-17 
Personal Pronouns, 3. 13-15 
Pitch. Introduction 
Plans and Arrangements. 2. 39- 
5. 44-50 

Possessive^ Adjectives and Pro- 

Poiscssion. 3. 89-99 
Possibility, S, 25-32 
Preference. 5. 81 

Preparatory iijrhere, see Introduc- 
tory lljthere 

Prepositional Phrases, I. 34; I. 
91-92; 3. 86-87 

Present Participle (as predicative 
adjunct). I. 56 (T25) 

Present Tenses, see Tense 

Probability and Likelihood. 5. 
18-24 

Progressive Tenses, set Tense 
Prohibitions, 5. 1-13 
Promises and Threats, 5. 67-68 
Purpose and Result, 5. 82-88 

Questions, 1. 13-14 

Reason, 5. 89-93 
Recurrent Activities, 2. 53-i4 
Reflexive Pronouns, 3.28-29 
Refusals, 5. 69-70 
Relative Adverbs, 3. 117 
Relative Clauses, 3. 100-117 
Repeated Activities, 2. 49-60 
Repetition, avoidance of, I. 12 
Requests, 5. I— 13 

Responses (using 'lag-questions'), 

Result, 5. 89-93 

Stress, Introduction 
Subject Complement, I. 117 
Subjunctive, 2. 4; 5. 71; 5. II 
Suggestions, 5. 1-13 

Tag-questions, I. 13-14 
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Tense. 2. 1 
Tenses: 

Simple Present, 2. 1; 2. 5; 2. 
8-15; 2. 21; 2. 39; 2. 46; 2. 50; 
2. 63 

Present Progressive, 2. 5; 2. 7; 

2. 39; 2. 51; 2. 60; 2. 62 
Simple Past, 2. 1 ; 2. 5; 2. 17; 2. 

19-20; 2. 27; 2. 29; 2. 30-31; 

2. 55; 2. 62 
Past Progressive, 2. 5; 2. 17; 2. 

19-20; 2, 58; 2. 60 
Future, non- progressive, 2. S; 

2. 36-37; 2. 47; 2. 53-54 
Future Progressive, 2, 5; I. 

38-39 

Present Perfect, non-progressive. 

2.5,2. 15-16; 2. 22-23; 2. 28; 

2. 30; 2. 46 
Present Perfect Progressive, 2. 5; 

2. 24-25:2.27 



Tenses (contd)\ 
Past Perfect, non- progressive, 

2. S; 2. 29-30; 2. 33-34 i 
Past Perfect Progressive, 2. 5; '!. 
29 

Future Perfect Progressive, 2. 5 
Threats, 5. 67 68 
l ime and Tense, 2, 1 
Time Relations, 2. 6 
Transitive Verbs, I. 70-123 

Uncountable Nouns, 3. 12; 3. 62- 
68 

Verbs of Perception, I, 52 (T31); 
I. 105 (T64); I. 109 (T67); 2. 
61-65 

Verb Patterns, 1. 31-123 

Willingness, 5. 61-66 
Wishes. 5. 71-81 



Index of Words 

a, an, 3. 31-38 

able. 5. 38-39; 5. 42 

absurd. 3. 74 (AP1Q 

advise. I. 73 (T39); 1. 103 (T62); 

I. 113-114 (T71. 72) 
afraid. 3. 72 (API); 3. 77 (AP2); 3. 

79 (AP3) 
after, 2. 32; 2-33 
ago. 2. 30; 4. 7 (T89) 
agree, 1.60(718); 1.62(T29); 1.64 

(T3I) 

all, 3. 54; 3. 55-57; 3. 63-64 
allow, 1. 104; I. 106 (n) 
almost, 4. 15-16 (T94 95) 
already, 2. 28; 2. 30; 2. 32-33; 

4. 15-16 (T94, 95) 
also, 4. 15-16 (T94-95) 
although, 5. 101-102 
always, 2. 51; 2. 58; 4. 11-12 

(T94-95) 
anxious. 3. 72 (APIB); 3. 77 (AP2); 

3. 79 (AP3) 
appear, 1. 65-67 (T3 2-34) 
as(conj), 5, 89; 5. 91 
as -f adj/adv -f as, 5, 94-96 
ask. 1. 79(T44); 1. 81 (Tt6); 1. 87 

(T50); 1. 103 (T62); I, 113-114 

071. 72) 



be. I. 1-2; I. 17; I. 32 4-1; I. 68; 5. 
50 

bear (can"!), I. 74 (T40); t. 101 
CT63) 

bear (won't), 1.75 041) 
become, 2. 69-72 
before. 2. 30 -32 
begin, I. 73-7-1 (T39, 40 n) 
both, 3. 5S-57J 3. 62-M 

can/could, 2. 52; 2. 62; 5. 12; 5. 16; 

5. 29; 5. 32; 5, 34-38; 5. 43 
close (adj and adv), 4. 30 
come, I. 56 (T25); 1. 62 029): 

2. 74 
could, see can 

dare, I. 29 

decide. I. 77 (T42); t. 79 (T44); 

I. 81 046); I, 104 (T63) 
deny. 1.80 045); 1.13 048);1.89 

rrsn 

dislike, sec like 

do (AH, I. 26; (non-anomalous), 
1. 25-26 

each, 3. 25-26; 3. 59; 3. 63 
eager, 3. 72 
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easy. 3. 71 
eilher (del), 3. 59 
else, 3. 91 

enough (del), 3. 64-66; (adv) A. 2 
even (adv), 4, 15-16 (T94, 95) 
ever, 2. 28; 4. HM1 (T91) 
(ajM whoever), 5. 102 
'(det),3. 59 f 

wpeci, I. 77(T42); t. 80 (T4S n); 

explain. I. 80 (T45); I, 91-82 
(T53-S4) 

fall (inchoative), I. 55 (T24); 2. 79 

fast fad) & adv), 4, 28 

feel (v), 1. 52(T21); J. 105 (T64); 

I. 109 (T67); 2. 65 
few/a few, 3. 63, 65, 67 
find, I, 110 (T68); I. 115 (T73 n); 

1. 116 (T74); 1. 118 (T78); 

1. 112 (T79); 2. 68 
find out, 1. 81 (T48) 
for, 1.49(T18);2. 28:4. 17 (T96); 

(com) 5. 89 
for + nam + w-inf; 1. 44 (T13); 

I. 123 (T80) 
for (purpose). 5. 86; (reason) 5. 91 
forget, I, 73 (T39); 1. 77 (T42 n); 

I. 79 (T44); 2. 68 

generally. 4. 10-12 (T91-91) 
get, I. 62 (T29); 1. 86 (T49); 1. 90 
(T52); 1. 104 (T63); I. IIO(T68); 

1. 113 (T73); 1. 121 (T78);2.69; 

2. 71 

gel (perfect tense). 2, 16 

give, I. 85 (T48); 1. 89 (T, 51); 1. 

103 (T62 n) 
go, 1. 62 (T29); I. 63 (T30>; 2. 75 
going lo + inf, 2. 41; 5.22-23 ; 5. 45 
grow. 1. 62 (T29); 2. 73 

had belter, 1. 69 (T36); 5. 13 
had rather, see would rather 
half. 3. 38; 3. 63; 4. 28 
happen, J. 48 (T17); I. 67 (T34) 
hard/hardly, 4. 15-lfi <T94, 95); 
4. 31 

have, 1. 18-25; 1. 72 (T38); 1. 

78 (T43); I. Ill (T69); 5. 54-53 
hear, 1. 80 (T43); I. 105 (T64); 

I. 109 (T67); I. 119 (T76); 2. 62 
help, I. 104 (T63); 1. 106 (T65); 

can'l help. t. 73 (T39) 
here (exclamatory, front position), 

I. 35 (T4 n) 



34 l ; 5 77 7 f r42 >: S! > <T« n); 

how, (exclamatory, front position), 
1. 39 (T8); 1. 144 (n) 

if (=» although) 5. 106; (in condi- 
tions) 5. 107-114 

intend, 1. 74 (T40); I. 80 (T45); 
1. 103 (T62); 2. 34; 5. 44 

it, see Introductory it in Subject 
Index 

jusi (adv), 2. 27; 4. 14-16 (T94-95) 

keep, I. 73 (T39 n); I. 110 (T68); 

I.II5(T73) 
know. I. 79 (T44); I. 80 (T45); 

I.81CT46);I.106(T65 n); 1.112 



last (del). 3. 62-63 
late, lately. 4. 31 

leave, I. 86 (T49); I. 90 (T52); 

1.103 (T62); 1. 1 10(T68); 1. J 15- 

H6(T73-74) 
let, I. 106 (T65 n); 5. 9; 5, 14 
like (v), I. 74 (T40 n); I. 77 (T42); 

1. 104 CT63 n); 1. 115 (T73); 

2. 68 

likely {and probable), 3. 75 
listen. 1. IQ3(T64);1. I09(T67n); 
2.62 

little (del), 3. 64; 3. 66; 3. 68 

long (adj A adv), 4, 28 

look, 1. 105 (T64); I. 109 (T67 n); 

2. 62 
lot (det), 3. 63-68 
love, 1. 74 (T40); I. 77 (T42); 

I. 104 (T63) 

make, 1. 86 (T49); I, 90 <T52); 

1. 106 (T65); I. 1I5(T73); 1. 116 
(T74); 1. 118 (T76) 

manage, 5. 41; 5, 42 
many, 3. 63; 3. 65; 3. 57 
mailer (n & v), 5. 104 
trmy/inlghl, 5. 12; 3. 15-17; 5. 26- 

31; 5. 72; 5. 80; 5. 102 
mind (v), 1. 73 (T39); 1. 80 (T45); 

2. 68; 5. 10 
mosl, 3. 63-64 

much (det), 3. 64; 3. 66; 3. 68 
must, 5. 6; 5. 20; 5. 52-53 

nearly, 4. 15-16 (T94-95) 



need, 1. 28; 1. 75 (T41); I. 77 

(T42) ; 5. 53 
neither (del), 3. 59 
never. 2. 28; 4. 11-12 (T91-92) 
neat (det), 3. 62 
no (del), 3. 45; 3. 65-68 
none (det), J. 49; 3. 63-64 
nor (eonj). I. 14 

offer, I. 77 (T42); 1. 85 (T48); 

I. 89 (T51) 
ofien, 4. 10; 4, 11-12 (T91-92) 
one (indef pron), 3. 51-54 
order (v). 1. 86 (T49); I. 90 (T52); 

1. 103 (T«); 5. I 
ought. 1. 78 <T43h 5. 21; 5. 59 

plenty (det), 3. 65-68 

prefer, I. 74 (T46); I. 77 (T42); 

1. 104 (T63) 
probable (and likely), 3. 75 
promise. 1. 77 (T42); 1. 83 <T47); 

1. 85 (T48>; 1. 89 (TM); S. 103 
(T62); 5. 67 

prove, 1. 62(T29); I. 122 (T79) 
provided (that), 5. 107 

quick, quickly, 4. 30 

quite (adv), 4. 15-16 (T94-95) 

rarely, 4. 1 1-12 (T9 1 -92) 
raiher (adv), 4. 15-16 (T94-95) 
reason (for/why/t hat/because), 5. 92 
refuse, 1. 77 (T42); 1. 85 (T48); 5. 69 
remember, 1. 73 (T39); 1. 77 

(T42 o); 1.79 (T44); 1. 112 

right, rightly, 4. 29 

see, 1. 195 (T64); I. 109 (T67); 

2. 62; 2. 66 

seem, I. 65-67 (T32-34) 

seldom, 4. 15-16 (T94-95) 

send, I. 85 (T48); 1. 89 (T51); 

I. 110 (TOi) 
shall, 2. 35-13; 2. 47; 5. 66; 5. 68; 

5. 77 

should, 5. 21; 5. 58; 5. 61; 5. 68; 

5. 110; 5. 113-114 
show, 1. 80-81 (T45^I6); I. 85 

(T48); 1.89 (T5I); I, 113 (T71); 

1, 122 (T79) 

since, 2. 28; 4, 17; 5. 89 

slow, slowly, 4. 30 

smell (v), 1.52 (T2I); 1. 109 (T97); 

2. 63 



so (as in so tan 1} 1. 14; (as in so f 
set) I. 80; (as in so as to) 5. 82; 
5. 84; (as in so that) 3. 84; (as in 
so . . . that) 5. 87; (as In not so 
. . .as) 5. 94; (as in sofas long q f ) 
5. 107 

some (det), 3, 47; 3. 63-68 
sometimes, 4. 10-12 (T9I-92) 
soon, 4. 15-16 (T94-95) 
start, 1. 74 (T40); 1. 77 (T42); 

I. I10(T68) 
still. 4. 4; 4. 15-16 {T94-95) 
straight (adj A adv), 4, 28 
succeed, 5. 41-42 
suggest, I. 73 (T37); 1. 80-81 

(T45-46) 
suppose, 1. 80 (T45 n); I. 122 

(T79): 2. 33; 5. 13; 5. 108 

taste. 1, 51 (T2I); 2. 64 

teach, 1. 83 (T47); I. 85 (T48): 

1. 89 (T5I); 1. 100 (T60); 1. 113- 

114 (T71-72) 
tell. 1. 58 (T26); I. 79 (T44); 

I. 83 (T47); 1. 85 (T48); 1. 89 

(T51); 1, 103 (T62); I. 113-114 

(T71-72) 
the (def art) 3. 21; 3. 39-16 
tbmfreJ pron), 3. 113-113 
the (adv), 5. 98 

there (as in There is/are, etc), 1.20; 

I. 36 (T5); 1.37(T6) 
ihere (adv of place A direction), 

1. 35 

think. I.77(T42 n); 1. 79-80 (T4.|- 
45); I. 122-123 (T79. 80); 2. 34; 

2. 68 
though, 5. 100 
light, tightly, 4. 30 
time(n), 2. I; 2. 46 
too, 4, 2 

turn. 1. 55 (T24); 2. 76 

\inless, 5. 107 

used lo, 1. 30; 2. 56 

usually, 4. 11-12 (T91-M) 

very, 4. 2 

want, I. 71 (T37); 1. 75 (T41); 
I. 77 (T42); I. 104 CT63); 
1. 1 19 0*76); 2. 34; 2. 68; 5, 75- 
76 

well (adv), 4. 5 

were (subjunctive), 5. Ill 

What (interr adj A pron). 3. 24-25 
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what (ret proii), 3. 116 

what (in wdwuitttory itcleocea), 

I. 39 (Tfi) 
when (rt! adv), 3, 1 17 
when (conj), 2. 31-3 
where (rcl adv), 3. 1 17 
which (una r « Jj A proti), 3. 24-26 
which (tcl (iron), 3. 110-112 
who (hilar pron). 3, 24-26 
Who, whom, whose (relative), 3. 

104-109 
whose (iniexr udj), 3. 24-27 
why (rel adv), 3. 117 



Mid:, widely, 4, 30 

will, 2. 35-4S; 2. 53- 54; 5. 10-11- 

S. 13; J. 63^6J; 5. 68; 5. 7-t; 

5. 109; J. 112-U j 
wiih, I. 77 Cr42); I. 80 (T-15); 

I. 104 CIVS); 5. 8; S, 74-75 
won't, 5. 70 

would. 2. J!f; J, 8; J. 10-U; 5. 13- 
14; 5. 24; J. 63-6S; 5. 70; 
5. 72-73;5. 80-81; S.U0;5. 112- 
113 

yet, 2. 28; 4, 16(T95 ti) 



